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THE  NEW  APPROACH 

New  techniques  of  approach  are  needed  today  in  employee-employer 
relations.  In  the  face  of  present-day  situations,  many  old  methods  are 
proving  inadequate.  It  is  said  that  strikes  are  threatening  in  four 
major  industries.  How  far  are  these  disturbances  due  to  the  difficulty 
of  changing  from  the  old  to  the  new  in  personnel  relations? 

The  old  methods  were  based  on  the  belief  that  it  was  the  privilege 
of  the  foreman  or  boss  to  order  his  workers  around.  But  under  the 
new  philosophy  of  management,  the  boss  seeks  the  cooperation  of  his 
employees.  The  methods  by  which  this  philosophy  is  translated  into 
practice  require  to  be  learned,  by  both  management  and  men. 

Industrial  executives  are  now  realizing  that  they  must  understand 
the  psychology  of  the  men,  what  they  think  and  why  they  think  it, 
their  motives,  loyalties,  and  incentives,  and  what  influences  them.  No 
longer  can  a  management-decided  policy  be  forced  on  employees. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  Personnel  Research  Federation  is  to 
discover  by  research,  rather  than  by  a  study  of  tradition,  what  are 
the  best  methods.  This  research  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  solution  of 
problems  at  hand  the  results  of  recent  discoveries  in  economics,  social 
psychology,  psychiatry,  medicine,  education,  industrial  hygiene,  etc. 

Knowledge  derived  from  these  sciences  can  be  the  basis  of  first  hand 
investigations  of  specific  industrial  situations  or  problems. 
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Prepare 


AN  EXECUTIVE  recently  told  a  story  of  his  experiences  in 
/-\  negotiating  with  employee  representatives.  In  one  meeting,  he 
said,  he  noticed  the  men  were  not  bringing  up  matters  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  but  appeared  to  have  "cooked  them  up"  in  ad- 
vance. So  he  looked  for  such  "cooked  up"  propositions,  and  when  he 
spotted  one,  deferred  answering,  giving  the  men  a  definite  time  a  week 
or  so  later,  when  he  would  have  his  answer  ready. 

Whether  it  is  called  "cooking  up"  or  preparing,  the  method  arrived 
at  by  these  representatives  of  men  and  management  was  a  sound 
method.  Discussion  of  ill-defined,  half-baked  ideas  in  joint  employer- 
employee  conferences  almost  inevitably  deteriorates  into  heated 
wrangling. 

From  the  standpoint  of  employee  representatives,  preparation  is  of 
paramount  importance.  Preparation  enables  them  to  restrict  their 
requests  to  changes  which  they  have  a  reasonable  right  to,  thus  increas- 
ing their  chances  of  getting  favorable  consideration  for  a  good  part 
of  what  they  ask. 

The  effectiveness  of  preparation,  from  the  point  of  view  of  employees 
was  demonstrated  in  a  certain  company,  employees  of  which  for  a  long 
time  had  been  scoring  100  per  cent  losses  in  their  requests. 

Suddenly  the  employees  showed  amazing  ability  in  bringing  up 
pertinent  questions  and  presenting  them  with  force  and  strategy.  The 
head  office  industrial  relations  division,  after  noticing  in  reports  of 
conferences,  the  growing  embarrassment  of  the  local  superintendent 
waited  till  he  asked  for  aid,  then  went  down  and  discovered  that  a 
union  official  from  another  industry  had  been  prompting  the  representa- 
tives.    The  head  office  man  spent  three  days  effecting  a  compromise, 
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and  left  the  local  superintendent  in  a  more  chastened  and  reasonable 
mood. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  question  of  what  management  must  do  in 
the  way  of  analysis  and  preparation  for  joint  conferences  with  em- 
ployees. As  Mr.  Balderston  says  in  his  recent  book  on  Executive 
Guidance  of  Industrial  Relations  (reviewed  in  this  number  of  the 
Personnel  Journal),  "the  issue  is  to  secure  the  best  that  democracy  can 
offer  without  loss  of  efficiency  at  those  points  where  autocracy  is 
superior." 

This  means  that  if  the  employee  representatives  of  500  or  5000 
men  present  a  request,  it  is  entitled  to  consideration.  Even  if  it  is 
presented  in  a  fumbling  way,  management  is  wise  if  it  digs  deeper  than 
the  surface  to  find  the  basic  motivation,  treats  that  with  respect,  and 
if  necessary  aids  the  men  to  formulate  their  ideas. 

An  alternative  is  to  let  the  men  bring  up  their  arguments  one  by 
one,  and  as  they  bring  them  up,  to  knock  them  down  one  by  one. 
This  is  what  the  president  did  most  of  the  time  in  the  conference 
reported  on  P.  6  of  this  number.  He  avoided  making  an  immediate 
concession,  but  dissipated  good  will  assets  that  his  predecessors  had 
built  up,  and  thereby  laid  up  a  store  of  trouble  for  the  company. 

Among  the  types  of  questions  which  management  should  ask  it:self 
in  preparing  for  a  joint  conference  with  employees,  are:  What  is  really 
back  of  this  request?  Why  do  the  men  ask  for  an  increase  in  pay 
when  the  company  is  paying  higher  wages  than  other  companies  in 
the  same  town?  Are  they  trying  to  put  something  over?  Are  they 
prompted  by  agitators  who  want  to  make  capital  out  of  the  company's 
expected  refusal?  Have  the  employees  been  refused  reasonable  re- 
quests so  regularly  that  in  desperation  they  go  to  extreme  lengths? 
Have  they  been  refused  reasonable  requests  regarding  working  condi- 
tions so  that  they  want  extra  payment  because  of  unsatisfactory  work- 
ing conditions?  Have  they  read  in  the  paper  of  extra  dividends  paid 
stockholders? 

It  is  admittedly  difficult  for  management  to  get  the  true  answer  to 
questions  such  as  these.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  difficulty  lies  in 
management's  one-sided  viewpoint,  which  may  even  lead  the  industrial 
relations  director  to  tell  the  general  manager  what  the  latter  wants  to 
know,  instead  of  the  real  facts. 

For  example,  the  recently  appointed  operating  vice-president  of 
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one  company  with  30,000  employees,  found  one  of  his  plants  70  per 
cent  unionized.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  situation,  because 
a  recent  report  by  his  personnel  director  had  shown  that  60  per  cent 
of  decisions  in  employee  representation  conferences  had  been  in  favor 
of  employees.  The  personnel  director,  however,  had  neatly  omitted 
to  mention  that  the  40  per  cent  of  decisions  against  employees  had 
been  on  the  issues  that  really  mattered. 

Management,  in  this  instance,  had  failed  to  get  the  true  facts.  The 
facts  should  be  gotten,  even  if  management  has  to  go  outside  the  com- 
pany for  interpretation. 

After  finding  and  checking  the  answers  to  the  first  set  of  questions 
(those  mentioned  above),  the  next  step  by  management  in  preparing 
for  a  conference  might  well  be  to  ask  itself  the  following: 

What  should  be  our  policy  in  regard  to  these  requests  ?  If  we  accede 
to  them,  what  will  the  employees  bring  up  next?  If  we  refuse,  what 
aftect  will  the  refusal  have  on  employee  good  will?  What  method  of 
refusal  shall  we  adopt? 

The  excellent  results  that  follow  from  adequate  consideration  of 
these  questions  cannot  be  too  strongly  stressed.  In  one  company, 
with  plants  in  different  states,  a  study  of  conference  reports  showed 
how  different  plant  managers  handled  requests.  One  manager,  in- 
stead of  refusing  a  request  for  a  change  in  working  conditions,  suggested 
that  the  employee  representatives  take  a  vote  on  it,  among  the  em- 
ployees, to  see  whether  it  was  really  wanted.  The  majority  of  em- 
ployees voted  no.  In  one  of  the  other  plants,  the  manager  followed 
the  less  desirable  course  of  arguing  with  the  representatives  and  telling 
them  he  believed  the  majority  were  opposed  to  the  change,  and  that 
therefore  he  would  deny  the  request. 

On  another  occasion,  the  first  manager  said  he  did  not  look  with 
favor  on  a  certain  employees'  proposal,  but  advised  them  to  write  it 
out  so  that  he  could  take  it  up  with  the  head  ofiice.  The  head  office 
granted  the  request. 

The  second  manager  just  turned  the  men  down  cold  on  a  similar 
proposition.  In  many  other  cases,  the  methods  of  the  first  were  more 
astute  than  those  of  the  second  manager. 

The  result  was  that  the  first  manager  had  to  handle  fewer  com- 
plaints and  grievances,  and  received  many  more  positive  suggestions 
for  improvement  of  working  conditions  that  increased  efficiency  and 
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saved  the  company  money.  In  his  plant,  there  was  true  employee 
representation. 

As  a  further  preparation  for  present  and  future  conferences,  man- 
agement might  well  make  an  analysis  of  past  conferences.  This 
analysis  should  include  subjects  brought  up,  pressure  exerted  by  em- 
ployees, percentage  and  kind  of  decisions  in  favor  of  employees,  number 
of  positive  suggestions  brought  up,  increases  or  decreases  in  number 
of  grievances,  etc. 

There  are  definite  trends  and  changes  in  the  type  of  subject  brought 
up  by  employees  as  an  employee  representation  plan  gets  older.  An 
effort  should  be  made  to  forecast  some  of  the  new  questions. 

New  legislation  and  new  economic  conditions  will  bring  new  re- 
quests. Increases  of  dividends  and  publications  of  salaries  of  executives 
are  sure  to  bring  increased  pressure  for  changes  in  hours,  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

It  is  of  particular  importance,  if  a  previous  conference  has  adjourned 
in  a  jam,  to  have  the  unsuccessful  conference  analyzed  from  every  angle. 
Only  by  this  means  can  a  continuance  of  futile  thrashing  around  be 
avoided.  Alternate  bases  of  agreement  can  be  worked  out,  and  tactics 
and  strategy  can  be  planned. 

If  questions  and  difficulties  are  anticipated,  preparation  can  be 
made  to  answer  in  a  manner  that  will  satisfy  employees,  educate  them 
in  the  processes  of  employee  representation,  and  allay  any  suspicion 
and  bad  feeling. 

Practical  Education 

How  many  educated  people  does  America  need?  How  much 
education  should  they  have  and  what  sort  of  education  should 
they  have?  Unemployment  among  persons  with  higher  educa- 
tion during  the  past  five  years  has  been  serious.  Yet  the  nation's  need 
of  properly  trained  persons  with  broad  understanding  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  industrial  problems  was  never  greater. 

Dean  Seashore  of  the  University  of  Iowa  suggests  that  if  a  thorough 
going  job  analysis  of  higher  education  were  made  it  would  show  among 
other  things  "that  higher  education  is  for  an  intellectual  aristocracy  and 
had  very  little  to  do  with  ordinary  occupational  of  business,  govern- 
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ment,  nr  the  arts  ami  crafts."  Is  this  the  basic  cause  of  unemployment 
among  college  graduates? 

He  points  out  certain  tendencies  in  education  over  past  years  which 
are  aggravating  this  situation.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  increasing 
length  of  training  in  professional  colleges  and  the  disappearance  of 
really  required  vocational  schools. 

"Vicious  policy"  is  the  term  he  applies  to  "the  transition  from  the 
business  college  to  the  college  of  commerce,  the  short  course  in  agri- 
culture to  the  college  course  which  educates  the  boy  away  from  the 
farm,  from  the  polytechnic  to  the  engineering  college." 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  reversal  of  this  tendency  should  lead  to 
a  lowering  of  educational  standards.  Perhaps  the  greatest  fear  is  a 
lowering  of  cultural  standards  whatever  they  may  be.  But  if  a  boy 
wants  to  become  a  master  mechanic  or  works  manager,  or  farmer,  or 
even  elementary  school  headmaster,  he  should  not  be  spoiled  for  these 
occupations  by  neglecting  their  basic  essentials  in  order  to  give  him  a 
prolonged  exposure  to  cultural  infection.     He  may  be  immune  anyway. 

The  high  percentage  of  employment  among  Antioch  boys,  educated 
under  the  cooperative  plan  is  evidence  of  the  value  of  more  practical 
education.  Whether  the  crop  of  poets  graduating  from  this  College 
is  less  than  usual  is  not  known.  Perhaps  a  little  crop  restriction  of 
aesthetes  might  be  a  good  idea.  In  any  event  in  a  system  of  exposing 
students  who  are  acquiring  culture  to  substantial  contact  with  the 
affairs  of  life  seems  to  lie  the  basis  for  answers  to  the  questions  raised 
above.  America  wants  all  her  people  educated,  if  they  do  not  get  too 
much  of  it  and  if  it  is  planned  to  make  them  better  citizens. 


Errors  in  Methods  of  Conducting 
Round-Table  Negotiations  between 
Management  and  Men  Often  Lead  to 
Major  Industrial  Disputes.  Some  of 
the  Mistakes  and  How  to  Avoid  Them. 


Tragic  Mistakes 
in  Conferences 


By  C.  S.  Slocombe 

Personnel  Research  Federation 


THIS  is  the  era  of  the  negotiat- 
ing conference.  With  collec- 
tive bargaining  recognized  as 
the  established  practice  in  more  and 
more  industries,  the  need  for  skill  in 
conducting  round  table  negotiations  is 
growing. 

Payment  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
wages,  avoidance  of  strikes,  the  fates 
of  unions  or  of  individual  business  en- 
terprises, sometimes  depend  on  how 
well  practiced  in  conference  technique 
are  the  participants  on  both  sides. 

And  yet  there  is  really  no  confer- 
ence technique  as  yet.  Representa- 
tives of  both  management  and  men 
habitually  come  to  these  sessions  with- 
out sufficient  preparation.  Chances 
to  smooth  things  out  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  both  are  not  made  the  most  of, 
and  as  a  result  many  conferences  leave 


a  sour  taste  in  the  mouths  of  all 
participants,  and  lead  on  to  costly 
strikes  or  cause  bad  feeling  lasting  for 
years. 

A  case  in  point  is  a  conference  in  a 
certain  company,  which  is  one  among 
the  many  conferences  of  management 
and  men  which  the  Personnel  Re- 
search Federation  is  studying  and  ana- 
lysing. This  conference  ended  badly. 
The  men  were  left  dissatisfied  with  the 
outcome  and  their  good  will  which  had 
been  builc  up  over  a  period  of  years 
was  seriously  damaged.  Yet  the  dis- 
pute which  led  to  the  conference  was 
over  what  was  in  itself  a  compara- 
tively unimportant  issue.  The  facts 
were  known  and  had  they  and  the 
issues  been  clearly  stated,  trouble 
could  have  been  avoided. 

The  dispute  arose  over  a  moder- 
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ately  costly  mistake  which  led  to  spoil- 
ing of  materials  and  equipment.  A 
worker  was  discharged  as  being  re- 
sponsible. The  men  made  an  issue  of 
it.  It  became  the  chief  subject  of  dis- 
cussion for  months.  Finally  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Company  visited  the 
plant  where  it  occurred,  and  in  con- 
ference attempted  to  settle  the  dif- 
ficulty. 

An  employee  representation  plan 
was  in  operation  in  the  Company.  It 
provided  as  usual  for  separate  meet- 
ings of  the  employee  representatives, 
and  a  Joint  Conference  with  equal 
representation  by  men  and  manage- 
ment to  consider  grievances  and  dis- 
putes not  settled  lower  down  in  the 
organization.  There  was  a  provision 
in  the  Plan  that  in  the  event  of  fail- 
ure to  agree  in  the  Joint  Conference, 
an  umpire  could  be  appointed  or 
appeal  made  to  the  State  Labor  De- 
partment. 

The  Joint  Conference  could  not 
agree  on  this  case,  and  the  manage- 
ment refused  to  agree  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  umpire  on  the  grounds  that 
the  men  did  not  have  a  case.  Accord- 
ing to  the  plan  the  next  step  was  for 
the  men  to  ask  the  State  Labor  De- 
partment to  mediate.  But  the  men 
preferred  to  try  to  persuade  manage- 
ment to  agree  to  the  appointment  of 
an  arbitrator  whose  decision  would  be 
binding  on  both  parties. 

The  verbatim  report  of  the  confer- 
ence between  the  president,  general 
manager,  and  works  superintendent 
and  the  employer  representatives  is 
a  human  document  of  psychological 
interactions  of  unusual  interest.     (An 


analysis  of  the  conference  is  given  in 
conclusion.) 

Just  before  arrival  of  the  manage- 
ment representatives,  the  men  held  a 
short  preliminary  meeting. 

Employee  Chairman:  What  are  we 
going  to  ask  the  president.''  The 
toughest  part  in  asking  him  is  that 
he  made  a  statement  the  last  time  he 
was  here  that  we  really  knew  more 
about  the  plan  than  he  did.  But  we 
want  to  see  if  he  can't  help  us  with 
this  interpretation.  I  still  haven't 
got  the  interpretation  that  the  gen- 
eral manager  and  superintendent  gave 
us.  They  still  got  us  in  a  deadlock 
and  can't  go  any  further  with  the 
conciliation  committee. 

The  Chairman  was  clearly  guilty 
here  of  hazy  thinking.  If  he  had 
thought  out  in  advance  what  the 
men  wanted,  he  would  have  made 
a  better  start.  There  were  three 
issues;  (i)  the  case  of  the  discharged 
worker,  (2)  matters  that  the  men 
could  be  brought  up  to  the  concilia- 
tion committee,  and  (3)  procedure  in 
case  of  failure  to  agree  in  this  Com- 
mittee. 

An  employee  representative,  then 
asked  the  Chairman,  "Are  we  going 
into  the  details  of  Joe's  case  or  just 
an  interpretation  of  the  plan?" 

"Go  as  far  as  you  can,  I  would  say," 
replied  the  Chairman. 

Here  again  the  Chairman  is  muddy 
in  his  thinking.  He  does  not  answer 
the  question,  does  not  define  definite 
objectives. 

The  preliminary  conference  pro- 
ceeded, the  workers  adopting  the 
fatalistic  attitude  that  management 
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would  interpret  the  plan  in  manage- 
ment's favor,  instead  of  themselves 
setting  up  their  own  idea  of  a  fair 
interpretation  of  the  plan,  and  then 
seeking  agreement  on  it. 

The  president  arrived,  and  the 
Employee  Chairman  opened: 

Employee  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  I 
will  call  the  meeting  to  order.  At 
your  request  the  President  is  here. 
I  also  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
General  Manager  and  Superintend- 
ent. I  don't  suppose  Mr.  President, 
you  have  gone  through  the  minutes 
in  this  case.  I  don't  know  whether 
you  are  familiar  with  it  or  not. 

President:  I  don't  know  either. 
What  is  it.-* 

Chairman:  It  concerns  the  dis- 
charge of  a  man.  We  had  the  case 
in  the  conciliation.  We  got  in  a 
deadlock 

He  then  carried  on  thus  for  several 
minutes,  mixing  up  the  case  of  the 
man,  the  Joint  Committee  deadlock, 
his  20  years  experience  with  the 
Company,  history  repeating  itself 
and  wound  up  with  a  threat.  In- 
stead of  this  chaos  of  ill  defined 
thoughts,  systematic  thinking  through 
of  the  three  real  issues  would  have 
led  to  three  possible  openings,  such  as: 

(i)  Mr. ,  you  have  come  here 

specially  for  this  conference,  and  I  as- 
sume you  know  all  the  details.  There- 
fore it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  re- 
state them.  We  should  like  your 
opinion  of  (a)  the  dismissal  of  this 
man,  (b)  what  subjects  can  properly 
be  considered  by  the  Joint  Conference 


and  (c)  the  best  way  out  of  the  present 
difficulty. 

or  (2)  An  orderly  brief  statement  of 
the  facts  and  the  three  issues,  with  a 
request   for  the  President's  opinion. 

or  (3)  A  statement  that  there  were 
three  issues,  briefly  mention  them  and 
a  request  that  Number  I  be  settled 
first. 

Further  brief  discussion  of  the 
discharged  employee  followed: 

President:  Everything  I  have  seen 
indicates  that  the  man  was  lax  or 
was  not  qualified. 

Employee  Chairman:  That  is  what 
management  attempted  to  prove. 
From  the  evidence  we  didn't  see  it 
that  way.  As  far  as  the  plan  is  con- 
cerned, if  management  attempts  to 
interpret  to  their  advantage  certain 
paragraphs,  they  are  not  fair. 

President:  What  advantage  was  it 
to  management  to  discharge  this 
man? 

The  Employee  Chairman  does  not 
follow  through  the  first  issue,  the 
case  of  the  discharged  employee,  but 
brings  in  the  Plan  again.  The  Presi- 
dent in  his  question  tried  to  bring 
the  discussion  back  to  the  man's  case 
by  misunderstanding  the  last  sentence. 

Employee  Chairman:  The  manage- 
ment will  have  to  answer  that. 

President:  There  can't  be  any  pos- 
sible advantage.  (He  then  continued 
with  a  long  statement  in  the  course 
of  which  he  admitted  that  the  equip- 
ment was  "not  in  perfect  condition." 
He  further  said  "I  didn't  agree  with 
the  complete  discharge  of  this  man. 
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It  wasn't  his  fault  and  he  should  be 
given  work  in  some  other  capacity.") 

Employee  Chairman:  I  heard  the 
other  day  that  the  man  had  been 
terribly  burned  before.  One  of  the 
men  said  he  thought  the  fellow  was 
"heat  shy,"  but  that  in  time  he  might 
work  out  of  it.  When  a  baseball 
player  gets  up  to  bat  and  gets  hit  in 
the  head,  he  is  "bat  shy"  for  a  season 
or  two.  (The  Chairman  further  said 
he  thought  the  foreman  was  "just 
as  equally  as  guilty  as  the  man."  He 
wound  up  as  usual  with  a  statement 
about  the  Plan.) 

This  is  a  curious  interchange  of 
statements.  The  President  made  an 
admission  regarding  the  equipment 
which  the  men  might  have  used  as 
an  alibi  for  the  man.  He  then  said, 
"It  wasn't  his  fault."  Antagonistic 
employee  representatives  might  have 
selected  these  admissions  and  used 
them  as  arguments  why  the  man 
should  be  reinstated.  Instead,  they 
gave  a  reason  why  the  man  was  not 
qualified  and  then  inferentially  ad- 
mitted the  fault  of  the  man  in  the 
statement,  "the  foreman  was  equally 
guilty."  The  President  could  have 
followed  up  these  admissions,  in 
seeking  to  have  the  men  realize  that 
the  Company  had  not  discharged  the 
man  without  due  cause. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider 
what  might  have  happened  if  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  had  been  un- 
friendly. Surely  here  was  the  basis 
for  an  amicable  settlement  of  issue 
No.   I   by  which  the  man  would  be 


rehired  and  given  work  in  some  other 
capacity  at  least  until  he  recovered 
from  his  heat  shyness. 

Neither  the  employee  representa- 
tives nor  the  President  made  use  of 
this  opportunity,  but  allowed  the 
argument  to  shift  back  to  the  Plan. 

President:  Answering  the  second 
point  you  made  in  my  opinion,  and 
my  interpretation  of  the  plan,  is  that 
this  isn't  a  matter  for  conciliation, 
arbitration  or  scarcely  for  the  body 
of  the  representatives.  It  is  a  matter 
of  the  supervisory  departments  super- 
vising the  working  forces,  which  is 
their  duty  in  the  Plan,  as  well  as 
under  any  other  situation.  The  only 
grounds  that  this  committee  would 
have  for  objecting  to  a  decision  would 
be  that  they  could  show  fraud.  In 
other  words,  if  the  Superintendent 
had  shown  personal  malice  against 
this  man  and  carried  out  an  unfair 
act  and  because  of  that,  then  it  is  a 
matter  for  this  body,  or  conciliation, 
or  state  industrial  commission,  or  as 
far  as  you  want  to  go.  In  my  opinion 
this  is  not  a  question  for  the  body  at 
all  unless  you  can  show  fraud. 

He  took  it  on  himself  to  explain  the 
plan,  and  although  the  men  asked  him 
to  do  so,  might  well  have  done  it  in 
another  way  both  to  avoid  unpopu- 
larity and  to  clarify  discussion.  After 
insisting  on  settling  the  issue  of  the 
discharged  employee  he  might  have 
said:  "I  do  not  need  to  give  you  man- 
agement's view  of  this.  It  is  quite 
clear  in  what  it  says.  Read  this 
paragraph : — 
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(a)  The  right  to  hire  and  discharge 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Company,  and 
only  the  fairness  of  any  action  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  review  by  the  Joint  Con- 
ference. 

He  might  have  had  the  representa- 
tives read  this  and  other  relevant 
clauses,  word  by  word  if  necessary. 
Then  if  it  were  found  that  there  were 
places  where  the  meaning  was  not 
clear,  or  was  conflicting,  he  could  have 
tried  to  lead  the  meeting  to  agree  on 
meanings.  In  this  way  he  would  have 
been  sitting  down  with  the  men  in  a 
true  joint  conference,  having  as  its 
basic  purpose,  agreement. 

Further  mixed  discussion  about  the 
discharged  man  and  the  Plan  fol- 
lowed, in  which  another  employee  rep- 
resentative, took  up  the  cudgels  on 
behalf  of  the  man,  but  wandered  from 
point  to  point  having  no  thought  out 
plan  of  action. 

Employee  Repr.  No.  2:  I  don't  see 
why  some  disputes  are  permitted  to 
go  into  the  Committee  and  others 
are  not.  (This  should  have  been 
issue  No.  2  in  a  planned  conference.) 

President:  Of  course  the  direction 
of  the  working  forces  must  be  in 
skilled  hands.  That  isn't  a  matter 
for  motions.  That  is  a  matter  for 
experienced  practice.  The  company 
couldn't  continue  to  exist  on  any 
other  basis.  It  isn't  existing  very 
heartily  right  now  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Employee  Repr.  No.  2:  Does  that 
mean  that  it  couldn't  exist  if  the 
management  was  turned  over  to  the 
men  in  the  plant? 


President:  That  means  the  appoint- 
ment of  people  for  jobs,  I  would  say 
that  is  right,  because  they  don't  know. 
Take  yourself  for  example.  If  you 
had  knowledge  you  would  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  management.  Automati- 
cally you  would  be  sought  out. 

Employee  Repr.  No.  2:  I  wouldn't 
say  he  was  unfairly  discharged — that 
there  was  malice  shown.  In  my 
opinion  there  was  some  mistake  along 
the  line  somewhere.  He  might  have 
shown  a  weakness,  but  there  are  no 
statements  or  any  other  thing  that 
he  had  done  that  might  prove  him 
incompetent  or  negligent. 

President:  I  don't  think  he  should 
be  discharged.  I  think  he  should  be 
reinstated  in  some  capacity  where  his 
services  would  not  result  in  losses 
that  affect  us  all.  Just  hke  Babe 
Ruth.  He  pitches  sometimes  and  he 
plays    center-field    sometimes. 

Note  issue  No.  i  coming  up  again 
and  an  opportunity  for  settlement 
present  in  the  interchange  if  it  had 
been  followed  up  either  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Employee  Representa- 
tive.    But  a  new  point  is  brought  in. 

Employee  Repr.  No.  2:  x'\lso  in 
regard  to  our  Committee.  I  don't 
believe  we  should  have  the  Com- 
mittee instructed.  Don't  you  believe 
the  Committee  should  be  allowed  to 
vote  according  to  their  own  individual 
judgment.'' 

President:  Were  you  forced  to  vote 
as  you  didn't  think.'' 

Employee  Repr.  No.  2:  I  was  not, 
but  five  members  of  the  Committee 
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General  Manager:  He  is  referring 
to  a  statement  I  made  in  the  Com- 
mittee and  which  I  will  repeat.  That 
on  matters  of  that  kind,  management, 
as  represented  by  me,  would  not 
agree  that  an  umpire  should  be 
appointed. 

President:  Well,  I  don't  agree 
either. 

Employee  Repr.  No.  2:  That  would 
be  all  right  if  each  man  voted  accord- 
ing to  their  individual  opinion,  but 
they  didn't. 

General  Manager:  Well,  if  someone 
guides  me  to  a  better  opinion,  I  hope 
I  have  sense  enough  to  take  it.  I 
don't  stick  to  an  opinion  when  it  has 
been  prov^en  to  me  that  that  opinion 
is  wrong.  I  never  instructed  them 
how  to  vote  at  any  time. 

Employee  Repr.  No.  2:  You  did 
instruct  them. 

General  Manager:  No,  I  stated 
management's  position,  as  I  do  now. 

Employee  Repr.  No.  j:  In  that  case 
what  is  the  use  in  having  a  Concilia- 
tion Committee?  Is  it  necessary  that 
there  must  be  malice  or  that  a  foreman 
must  be  crooked  always  to  fire  a  man 
unjustly. 

President:  In  my  opinion  it  is. 

Employee  Repr.  No.  j:  It  is  not  to 
my  mind.  Those  foremen  are  not 
any  more  perfect  than  I  am  or  any 
other  man.  I  have  never  yet  stated 
that  this  man  was  maliciously  handed 
something.  My  point  of  view  of  the 
Plan  is  that  we  have  a  chance  to 
bring  out  (of  course,  in  our  humble 
way.  We  can't  bring  it  out  like  you 
fellows)  that  a  man  has  been  unjustly 


treated.  The  general  belief  of  the 
men  is  that  he  was  unjustly  fired 
because  this  could  have  happened  to 
the  best  man  and  he  wouldn't  have 
seen  it. 

General  Manager:  And  the  best 
man  will  be  discharged  if  he  doesn't 
see.  That's  his  responsibility. 
That's  something  you  are  always 
missing.  Of  course,  there  might  be 
extenuating  circumstances,  which  we 
have  all  the  time.  We  don't  dis- 
charge men  if  there  is  not  a  good 
reason  for  discharging  them.  That's 
the  point  you  are  missing. 

Employee  Repr.  No.  j:  I  am  not 
missing  anything.  I  know  there  isn't 
a  bit  of  truth  in  what  you  say.  What 
do  you  suppose  I  have  been  doing  over 
in  that  department.'' 

General  Manager:  I  don't  know. 

Employee  Repr.  No.  j:  Here  you 
come  out  with  the  big  "I"  and  you 
can  stop  something  from  going 
through  the  conciliation.  That  is 
why  we  had  the  President  come  down 
here  to  find  out  how  something  can 
be  stopped  in  the  Conciliation  where 
it  should  go  on  agreeably  to  its  com- 
pletion. It  always  has  been  done. 
This  fighting  and  crucifying  the  man. 
That's  not  what  I  want  to  hear.  I 
argued  down  along  the  line  for  some- 
thing, and  I  still  argue  and  still  stand 
just  where  I  did.  It  hasn't  been 
proved  to  me  that  he  was  justly  fired 
and  that  it  wouldn't  have  happened 
to  anybody.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
President  for  his  interpretation  of  the 
paragraph  in  the  Plan  that  tied  up 
the  case  in  the  middle  of  the  Concilia- 
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tion  Committee,  and  kept  the  case 
going  from  place  to  place  skipping 
two  procedures  that  have  always  been 
followed.  I  don't  see  anything  to 
fear  in  a  referee,  and  the  argument 
you  put  up  and  brought  up  there  is 
no  good.  It  looks  to  me  like  you 
are  just  stopping  the  case  in  the 
Conciliation  Committee. 

Some  bitterness  at  the  General 
Manager  showed  in  the  above.  It 
looks  as  if  the  men  regarded  his 
action  in  this  matter  as  too  arbitrary. 
The  discussion  proceeded,  and  finally 
Empl.  Repr.  No.  2,  in  the  following 
question,  wisely  turned  from  passion 
to  logic: 

Employee  Repr.  No.  2:  What  is  the 
objection  of  the  management  to  have 
an  umpire  decide  this  case?  Lawyers 
and  judges  decide  situations,  a  lot  of 
them  being  more  important  than  this 
case,  and  their  decision  is  binding.  I 
don't  know  why  a  fair  minded  man 
couldn't  decide  a  question  of  this 
type.  If  he  decides  in  favor  of  the 
management,  it  suits  me. 

President:  There  is  no  objection. 
There  is  no  case  here  unless  you 
can  show  some  irregularity,  an  ac- 
tion which  apparently  doesn't  exist 
here. 

At  this  point  the  men  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity. They  might  have  seized  on 
the  President's  statement,  "There  is 
no  objection,"  and  sought  an  agree- 
ment that  the  umpire's  duty  should 
be  to  decide  if  there  was  a  case.  But 
the  Employee  Chairman  interjected 
with  a  complaint  against  the  General 
Manager. 

Employee   Chairman:  It    is   rather 


startling,  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
General  Manager  will  bear  me  out  in 
this,  that  ever  since  he  came  here,  all 
cases  that  came  into  the  Conciliation 
have  been  voted  in  favor  of  manage- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  one  case, 
and  the  management  voted  in  favor 
of  the   man   one    time.     Ever   since 

Mr.    came    here,    we  don't 

ever  attempt  to  take  the  advantage. 

Employee  Repr.  No.  2,  apparently 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  employee 
negotiators,  made  some  good  points 
but  does  not  follow  them  through 
partly  because  of  irrelevant  interjec- 
tions by  other  employee  representa- 
tives. The  dialogue  shows  clearly 
that  the  employees  spoiled  their  own 
case  by  not  working  out  their  plans 
before  the  conference  started. 

President:  I  think  you  have  a  feel- 
ing that  the  conciliation  committee 
supersedes  the  management,  but  it 
doesn't  in  matters  of  that  kind,  such 
as  additional  equipment  and  ques- 
tions of  that  nature.  Matters  of  that 
kind  must  be  run  by  the  supervisory 
departments.  That  is  specified  in 
the  plan.  For  example,  suppose  some 
of  the  men  would  like  to  have  a  new- 
building,  and  you  go  and  carry  it  up 
to  the  Conciliation  Committee,  and 
that  Committee  ends  in  a  deadlock, 
but  they  do  agree  to  appoint  an  arbi- 
trator, and  he  decides  that  a  new 
building  should  be  built.  In  that 
case  we  wouldn't  do  that  anyway. 

Employee  Repr.  No.  2:  Why  use 
that  as  an  illustration?  If  you 
brought  that  into  the  Conciliation 
Committee,  we  would  simply  say  no. 

President:  That   is   only   one   step 
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removed  from  the  assumption  that 
the  ConciHation  Committee  has  any 
jurisdiction  over  the  operation  of  this 
plant  and  the  direction  of  the  working 
forces. 

Employee  Repr.  No.  2:  That  is  aside 
from  the  duties  of  the  ConciHation. 
It  doesn't  say  that  that  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  Conciliation  Com- 
mittee in  the  Plan,  but  it  does  say 
that  their  duties  shall  have  to  do  with 
the  settlement  of  disputes. 

This  was  a  very  good  point,  "their 
duties  (i.e.  the  duties  of  the  Joint 
Committee)  shall  have  to  do  with 
the  settlement  of  disputes."  The 
representative  might  have  empha- 
sized and  clarified  this  further  by 
saying,  "This  is  a  dispute,  and  there- 
fore obviously  a  proper  subject  for 
the     Committee's     consideration." 

President:  It  doesn't  mean  to  pass 
judgment  on  a  man's  ability.  That 
doesn't  belong  to  the  Conciliation 
Committee  or  the  representatives,  or 
anyone,  except  management. 

Employee  Repr.  No.  2:  Why  didn't 
management  keep  it  out  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  first  place  if  it  was  man- 
agement's prerogative  to  say  that  it 
had  no  business  in  the  Committee? 

President:  The  plan  is  perfectly 
clear  on  that.  If  this  man  has  been 
fraudulently  discharged,  then  imme- 
diately it  becomes  the  business  of  the 
body  of  representatives,  to  be  taken 
up  first  with  the  foreman,  then  with 
the  superintendent,  and  then  through 
the  courses  laid  down  in  the  plan. 

Employee  Repr.  No.  j:  Here  is  a 
report,  which  shows  that  the  man  was 
discharged  for  negligence  and  when 


it  came  to  Committee  it  was  said  he 
was  discharged   for  incompetence. 

Employee  Repr.  No.  4:  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, aside  from  the  man's  case,  I 
didn't  know  we  were  going  to  review 
the  question.  I  thought  it  was  a 
matter  of  interpreting  the  plan.  If 
we  are  going  to  eliminate  this  last 
provision  of  the  plan  that  calls  for  a 
hearing  of  all  cases  before  the  Concil- 
iation Committee:  and  in  case  of 
disagreement  and  of  an  umpire  or 
referee;  if  you  are  going  to  eliminate 
that  clause  and  dictate  that  you  can 
settle  everything  or  any  case  that 
comes  to  the  Conciliation  Committee, 
then  the  way  I  see  it  you  have  dis- 
carded the  whole  Plan.  You  are  no 
longer  trying  to  get  along  with  the 
plan.  The  plan  provides  that  things 
should  go  through  certain  channels 
to  the  Conciliation  Committee,  and 
from  the  Conciliation  Committee  to 
an  umpire,  and  from  there  to  arbi- 
tration, and  if  you  eliminate  that,  you 
are  eliminating  the  whole  plan.  We 
are  just  wasting  our  time  here,  if  you 
are  going  to  eliminate  that  part  of  it. 
I  don't  see  anything  in  the  Plan  about 
fraud. 

Here  was  issue  No.  3  (what  to  do  in 
case  of  deadlock)  being  mixed  in  with 
issue  No.  1  (which  cases  are  properly 
subjects  for  consideration  of  the 
Conciliation  Committee).  Again  the 
individual  employee  representatives 
bring  up  different  aspects  and  argu- 
ments, instead  of  logically  dealing 
with  one  point  at  a  time. 

President:  You  represent  the  man 
as  an  individual  not  as  to  his  ability. 
This   is   a   negligence   case   and   you 
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representatives  should  have  come  in 
and  demanded   his  discharge. 

Employee  Repr.  No.  4:  Who  is  the 
judge  of  this  abihty? 

President:  The  management  en- 
tirely. That  is  what  they  are  hired 
for. 

Employee  Repr.  No.  5;  We  are  not 
satisfied  that  the  man  has  been 
justly  discharged  and  we  have  the 
right  to  bring  this  out  before  manage- 
ment. Have  we  got  the  right  man? 
We  say  NO. 

President:  I  think  he  has  been 
properly  dismissed.  I  believe  he 
should  be  given  work  in  some  other 
capacity  for  his  sake. 

Employee  Repr.  No.  6:  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  President  has  a  one 
sided  picture  of  this  whole  thing.  I 
wonder  if  he  is  familiar  with  the 
facts. 

President:  I  have  read  the  minutes. 
I  haven't  talked  to  the  General 
Manager. 

Employee  Repr.  No.  6:  That  equip- 
ment gave  trouble  on  the  batch 
before  this  one.  I  just  wondered  if 
this  was  taken  into  consideration. 

President:  I  am  sure  it  was  by  the 
management  here. 

Employee  Representative  No.  3 
then  made  a  long  statement  about 
previous  troubles  in  the  plant  and 
that  was  discussed  for  a  time.  As  is 
often  the  case  in  these  conferences, 
when  the  leaders  seem  to  be  failing 
to  develop  their  points  properly,  the 
followers,  with  no  concerted  action 
and  usually  with  less  ability,   bring 


in  other  points  which  add  to  the 
confusion. 

Employee  Chairman:  I  can't  under- 
stand why  you  won't  let  this  Concilia- 
tion Committee  go.  We  are  divided 
in  the  Committee.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
take  it  to  the  State  Industrial  Com- 
mission if  we  want  to  take  it  there. 

General  Manager:  Why  don't  you 
do  it?  It  definitely  states  what  you 
can  do. 

Employee  Chairman:  W^ell  if  that's 
what  you  want,  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Committee  meets  Friday  then 
she  goes  to  the  State  Industrial 
Commission. 

Employee  Repr.  No.  4:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  a  motion  we  do  not 
make  any  such  statement  and  that 
we  table  it  and  adjourn. 

President:  I  don't  recommend  you 
take  it  to  the  Commission.  I  don't 
think  this  is  a  case.  I  think  it  falls 
outside  the  Conciliation  Committee. 

Employee  Chairman:  You  said  why 
don't  you  take  it  there. 

President:  You  have  a  perfect  right 
to  take  it  there.  I  don't  recommend 
it  because  I  believe  that  wherever 
you  take  it  you  will  lose. 

The  men  then  started  all  over 
again  as  to  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  fact  that  the  man  had  not 
yet  been  given  other  work,  whether 
the  man  was  unjustly  discharged, 
whether  management  can  make  mis- 
takes, etc. 

Employee  Repr.  No.  4:  Wouldn't 
it  be  fair  to  leave  it  up  to  some  dis- 
interested party? 
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General  Manager:  It  isn't  always 
true  that  a  disinterested  party  is 
qualified  to  make  the  decision. 

Employee  Repr.  No.  4:  Why  not,  it 
he  has  all  the  evidence? 

President:  He  would  have  to  ha\e 
the  technical  knowledge  as  well. 

After  a  few  more  interchanges,  the 
meeting  adjourned  in  an  atmosphere 
of  bitterness.  Due  to  bad  planning, 
no  one  was  satisfied,  no  one  happy. 
Today  four  months  later,  tension 
still  rules.  Management  and  men 
are  still  engaging  in  bitter  arguments 
over  the  case. 

CONCLUSIONS 

We  have  said  that  the  fruitlessness 
of  this  conference  was  due  primarily 
to  lack  of  preparation.  The  written 
records  of  previous  meetings  should 
have  been  studied  carefully  by  both 
sides. 

The  men,  in  making  their  prepara- 
tions, might  have  reviewed  in  their 
minds  the  following  facts: 

They  were  sold  on  the  employee 
representation  plan.  For  them  it  was 
a  Bill  of  Rights  which  guaranteed 
them  a  hearing  on  all  matters  they 
might  bring  up.  And  up  till  this  case 
it  had  always  been  satisfactory. 

Now  suddenly  they  came  up  against 
a  case  in  which  the  machinery  of  the 
plan  failed.  True  enough,  they  could 
appeal  to  the  State  Labor  Depart- 
ment. But  if  this  appeal  to  an  out- 
sider was  necessary,  did  it  not  mean 
that  their  rights  were  no  longer  pro- 
tected by  the  employee  representation 
plan  they  so  strongly  believed  in  ? 


And  did  not  the  question  of  ade- 
quacy of  the  plan  far  outweigh  the 
case  of  the  discharged  man,  as  far  as 
the  employees  were  concerned? 

Having  concluded  that  an  adequate 
plan  was  the  matter  of  greatest  impor- 
tance, the  men  in  preparing  for  the 
conference  should  have  asked  them- 
selves specifically  what  it  was  about 
the  plan  that  made  it  unsatisfactory. 
Was  there  some  inconsistency  or 
ambiguity,  or  was  management  being 
grossly  unfair? 

If  they  had  thought  it  over  they 
would  have  concluded  that  the  follow- 
ing clause  was  not  as  clear  cut  as  it 
might  be: 

"The  right  to  hire  and  discharge  shall 
be  vested  in  the  company,  but  the 
fairness  of  any  action  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  a  proper  subject  for 
review,  by  the  Joint  Conference." 

The  word  "fairness"  in  this  clause 
was  a  stumbling  block  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  men.  What  did  it 
mean?  Management,  in  previous 
conferences,  had  held  that  only  delib- 
erate intent  to  discriminate,  or  mali- 
ciousness, constituted  lack  of  fairness, 
and  that  the  case  was  therefore  not 
subject  to  review.  The  men,  on  the 
other  hand,  held  that  unfairness  could 
result  from  an  unwitting  mistake,  that 
this  was  so  in  the  case  in  question,  and 
that  the  case  was  therefore  one  for 
review. 

Here  was  a  radical  difference  in 
interpretation.  Through  a  reading 
of  previous  minutes,  the  men  should 
have  concluded  that  this  should  be 
made  a  separate  issue  to  be  divorced 
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entirely  from  the  case  of  the  dis- 
charged employee. 

The  dictionary  gives  the  following 
definition  of  the  word  "unfair": 

"Marked  by  dishonesty  or  fraud; 
showing  partiality  or  prejudice;  dis- 
honest." 

The  definition  would  appear  to  back 
up  the  stand  of  the  management  that 
the  case  should  not  be  reviewed,  since 
the  men  did  not  claim  dishonesty, 
fraud,  partiality,  or  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  the  boss  who  fired  the  man. 
The  case  was  really  one  involving  not 
fraud  but  simply  a  mistake  in  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  management. 

The  men  might  therefore  have  con- 
cluded they  should  strive  to  secure  an 
amendment  to  the  clause  which  would 
definitely  state  that  injustices  to  them 
resulting  from  "mistakes"  should  be 
subject  to  review  as  were  those  due 
to  fraud,  partiality,  dishonesty  or 
prejudice.  To  negotiate  such  an 
amendment  obviously  did  not  require 
the  presence  of  an  arbitrator. 

Finally,  there  is  the  case  of  the  dis- 
charged man.  The  assistant  superin- 
tendent had  previously  indicated  his 
opinion  that  the  man  should  be  re- 
hired in  some  other  capacity.  The 
representatives  should  have  decided 
beforehand  whether  to  seek  to  have 
this  translated  into  an  offer,  then  ac- 
cept it  pending  the  settlement  of  all 
issues,  or  whether  keeping  the  case 
open  would  strengthen  their  position 
on  the  other  issues. 

In  order  not  to  hazard  failure  in 
their  major  aim,  the  securing  of  an 
amendment  to  the  plan  to  provide  ma- 


chinery for  dealing  with  cases  of  al- 
leged injustice,  the  men  should  have 
decided  to  get  the  discharge  case  out 
of  the  way  first.  So  they  should  have 
sought  and  accepted  the  reasonable 
compromise  the  management  was  pre- 
pared to  make,  retaining,  if  they 
wished,  the  right  to  reopen  the  case 
under  the  amendment,  if  they  suc- 
ceeded in  negotiating  it. 

Proper  preparation  for  the  confer- 
ence would  have  shown  the  employee 
representatives  that  there  were  three 
simple  objectives: 

1.  Reinstatement  of  the  man, — if 
necessary  in  some  other  position  in 
the  plant. 

2.  Securing  of  an  amendment  to  the 
plan,  giving  them  the  right  to  bring 
up  cases  of  alleged  injustice  and  pro- 
viding machinery  for  dealing  with 
such  cases. 

3.  Possibly  also  the  obtaining  of 
permission  to  consider  the  man's  case 
again  through  the  amended  plan. 

What  preparations  should  the  man- 
agement representatives  have  made? 
In  addition  to  thinking  the  dispute 
through  to  the  above  three  simple 
issues,  they  should  have  reached  deci- 
sions on  the  following  points: 

1.  What  to  do  about  reinstatement 
of  the  man. 

2.  How  to  meet  a  request  from  the 
men  for  an  amendment  giving  them 
increased  rights. 

3.  Whether,  if  made,  to  grant  a 
request  of  the  men  that  any  new 
amendment  be  made  retroactive  and 
therefore  applicable  to  the  case  of  the 
discharged  man. 
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4.  What  to  do  in  case  the  men,  lack- 
ing education  and  lacking  clear  under- 
standing of  meanings,  would  not  have 
thought  the  issues  through  clearly, 
and  would  therefore  dispute  the  mean- 
ing of  the  clause  in  question,  insist  on 
an  arbitrator,  and  ask  for  complete 
reinstatement  of  the  man  to  his  old 
job. 

After  arriving  at  decisions  on  these 
points,  management  might  have  con- 
sidered which  ot  the  following  two 
general  attitudes  to  adopt: 

I.  An  attitude  of  complete  inde- 
pendence of  interest,  leaving  the  men 
to   present   their   case   as    best    they 


could,  and  letting  them  take  the  con- 
sequences of  defeat  if  they  did  poorly 
at  it. 

2.  An  attitude  of  assuming  respon- 
sibility for  the  success  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  aiding  the  men  in  clarifying 
the  issues  so  that  an  amicable  basis  of 
agreement  could  be  reached. 

{In  the  next  issue  0/  the  Personnel 
Journal,  there  will  appear  a  second- 
analysis  of  conference  methods,  describ- 
ing conferences  in  which  management 
succeeded  in  assisting  employee  repre- 
sentatives without  impinging  upon  their 
independence.) 


Many  middle-aged  men  and  women, 
now  regarded  as  unemployable  or  in- 
efficient, need  only  individual  testing 
as  to  what  intensity  of  illumination  is 
best  for  them. 
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EDITOR'S  INTRODUCTION 

Unscientific  lighting  can  be  very  expensive,  in  both  current  and  efficiency.  The 
conclusions  of  Ferree,  Rand  and  Lewis  of  the  Wilmer  Eye  Institute  on  this  subject 
are  of  particular  importance  to  the  much  discussed  workers  in  the  middle  and  older 
age  groups,  and  to  those  who  employ  them.  It  may  be  that  the  unemployability 
of  many  of  these  workers  is  due  to  the  failure  of  management  to  supply  them  with 
the  correct  intensity  of  light.  Certainly  it  is  true  that  many  present  older  workers, 
regarded  as  inefficient,  would  become  more  useful  employees  if  their  vision  was  studied 
by  the  methods  of  Ferree  and  Rand,  and  proper  illumination  supplied. 

These  authors  are  convinced  that  great  benefits  would  accrue  to  both  employees 
and  management,  through  segregating,  wherever  possible,  workers  of  different  ages, 
under  different  intensities  of  light. 

It  is  useless  and  wasteful,  they  conclude,  to  provide  a  high  degree  of  illumination 
for  persons  in  their  twenties  whose  eyes  are  free  of  certain  defects.  Vision  of  persons 
in  this  group  reaches  a  high  degree  of  acuity  at  an  intensity  of  10  foot  candles,  and 
grows  more  acute  very  slowly  as  the  intensity  increases  beyond  this  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  middle  aged  group,  a  higher  intensity  is  of  great  value. 
There  is  considerable  variation  among  individuals,  and  the  proper  illumination  can 
turn  an  inefficient  worker  in  this  group  into  an  efficient  one. 
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Old  people  in  general  need  a  rather  high  intensity  of  illumination.  The  effect  of 
increase  of  intensity  beyond  a  certain  point,  however,  is  slow. 

They  also  suggest  testing  the  eyes  of  each  worker  right  on  the  job,  becau.se  there  is 
an  iileal  degree  of  intensity  for  each  individual.  Some  few  will  do  their  best  work 
under  the  illumination  intended  for  another  age  group. 

Conclusions  of  Ferree,  Rand  and  Lewis  may  well  be  of  great  importance  to  all  who 
employ  clerks,  typists,  compositors,  watchmakers,  machine  operators  and  mechan- 
ics— in  fact  any  class  of  worker  required  to  use  his  eyes. 

Drs.  Ferree  and  Rand  have  constructed  and  are  using  a  conveniently  portable 
device  by  means  of  which  the  intensity  of  light  on  the  actual  work  of  an  employee  can 
be  varied  over  a  wide  range  without  alteration  in  color  or  composition  of  the  light, 
and  without  change  in  the  size,  shape  or  position  of  the  illuminated  area.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  instrument  is  to  find  the  amount  of  light  needed  and  preferred  for  different 
types  of  work,  and  for  different  types  and  ages  of  eyes,  right  in  the  plant  or  office. 
The  device  is  provided  with  a  calibrated  scale  of  intensities  from  which  the  amount 
of  light  delivered  at  any  time  can  be  read,  so  that  it  serves  the  purposes  of  both  a 
variable  illuminator  and  light  meter. 

The  new  instrument,  which  can  be  operated  by  a  personnel  executive  or  company 
physician,  has  been  used  in  the  plant  of  the  printer  of  this  Journal.  As  a  result  of  the 
survey  of  the  eyesight  of  the  200  employees,  and  the  lighting  conditions  under  which 
they  were  working,  the  recommendations  made  resulted  in  considerable  improvement 
in  the  efficiency  of  many  employees. 


MANY  old  eyes  may  be  given 
the  same  power  to  see  as 
young  eyes  have,  by  suitably 
nicreasing  the  intensity  of  light  shin- 
ing upon  their  work.  Even  today 
much  work  is  still  done  under  the 
insufficient  artificial  illumination  of  5 
foot  candles  and  sometimes  even  as 
low  as  2.5  foot  candles.  (Foot  candle 
is  the  term  used  by  lighting  experts 
to  measure  light.  One  foot  candle  is 
the  amount  of  light  that  would  fall 
on  a  page  from  one  candle  placed  one 
foot  away.  A  100  candle  power  lamp 
5  feet  from  a  page  gives  4  foot  can- 
dles.) If  given  60  foot  candles  of 
light,  the  eyes  of  a  person  63  years 
of  age  may  have  the  same  acuity  as 
the  average  of  three  young  persons 
at  5  foot  candles  illumination.     This 


is  a  matter  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance. Even  eyes  70  years  old  at  100 
foot  candles  have  been  given  the 
same  acuity  as  young  eyes  at  i.o  foot 
candle. 

Obviously  then  a  great  deal  can 
be  done  in  eliminating  age  as  a  factor 
in  working  efficiency  by  suitable 
gradation  of  the  intensity  of  illumi- 
nation for  different  age  groups.  Also 
a  great  deal  could  be  done  in  the 
interest  of  economy  in  lighting  if 
workers  were  separated,  whenever 
possible,  into  groups  with  respect  to 
age.  The  high  intensities  of  light 
which,  unless  there  is  some  contra- 
indication, are  an  absolute  necessity 
to  middle-aged  and  old  eyes  are  more 
or  less  wasted  on  young  eyes.  It  is 
by  no  means  our  intention   to  say. 
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however,  that  high  intensities  within 
reasonable  limitations,  are  not  of 
benefit  to  young  eyes  but  the  age 
distinction  should  be  clearly  recog- 
nized. What  in  the  one  case  is  of 
minor  benefit  is  in  the  other  an  ex- 
treme need.  The  money  available 
for  lighting  in  any  given  situation 
should,  to  be  used  economically, 
therefore  be  distributed  so  that  the 
older  workers  get  much  light  and 
the  younger  ones  less. 

As  part  of  a  program  of  research, 
which  we  have  planned  in  the  inter- 
ests of  a  better  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  older  eyes  and  a  better 
knowledge  of  ways  to  improve  their 
functions  and  add  to  their  comfort, 
we  have  found  (i)  the  effect  of  change 
of  intensity  of  light  over  a  wide  range 
on  the  acuity  of  both  old  and  young 
eyes,  (2)  the  amount  of  light  required 
by  both  types  of  eye  to  give  certain 
selected  values  of  acuity  and  (3)  the 
percentage  increase  in  acuity  for 
both  types  of  eye  with  increase  of 
intensity  over  a  wide  range,  from  one- 
half  to  one  hundred  foot  candles. 

We  have  also  demonstrated  the 
importance  of  adding  the  determina- 
tion of  acuity  at  different  intensities 
of  light  to  the  routine  examination 
of  eyes  and  of  including  information 
on  this  point  with  the  prescription 
given  to  the  patient.  It  is  extremely 
important  to  the  older  patient  to 
know  that  he  can  still  do  a  fair 
amount  of  the  ocular  work  commonly 
assigned  to  younger  people  by  so 
simple  an  expedient  as  using  a  suit- 
ably high  intensity  of  light. 


RESEARCH    METHODS 

In  making  this  study  our  subjects 
looked  at  broken  circles,  the  open- 
ings of  which  varied  to  subtend  angles 
at  the  eye  respectively  of  2.4,  1.8, 
1.2,  1.08,  0.96,  0.84,  0.72,  0.60,  0.48 
and  0.36  min.  of  arch  at  6  meters. 
These  test  objects  were  mounted  in 
turn  as  needed  at  the  center  of  a 
rotatable  disc,  12.4  cm.  in  diameter, 
surfaced  with  white  paper  of  the  same 
coefficient  of  reflection  as  the  paper 
on  which  the  test  objects  were  printed. 
To  provide  an  objective  check  on  the 
judgment,  the  opening  of  the  broken 
circle  was  turned  in  haphazard  order 
into  eight  positions  (o,  45,  90,  135, 
180,  225,  270  and  315  degrees)  and  a 
correct  judgment  of  the  position  of 
the  opening  required  in  five  of  the 
eight  positions.  Visual  acuity  was 
rated  as  the  reciprocal  of  the  smallest 
visual  angle  that  could  be  thus 
discriminated. 

Six  intensities  of  light  were  used 
on  the  test  surface,  0.5,  i.o,  5.0,  lo.o, 
25.0  and  loo.o  foot  candles.  The 
light  was  of  daylight  color.  The 
units  employed  were  from  large  and 
small  studio  lamps  made  by  the 
Macbeth  Daylighting  Co.  Changes 
of  intensity  were  produced  by  suit- 
able changes  in  the  distance  of  the 
units  from  the  test  surface.  Each 
test  was  preceded  by  a  period  of  15 
minutes  eye  adaptation  to  the  in- 
tensity of  illumination  to  be  used. 

The  test  was  begun  for  each  person 
and  each  intensity  of  illumination 
with  the  size  of  test  object  that  was 
nearest   the   threshold  of  acuity   for 
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him  at  that  intensity  of  illumination. 
(Threshold  of  acuity  is  the  smallest 
size  that  can  be  seen  correctly.)  The 
changes  that  were  needed  to  give  the 
threshold  of  acuity  for  each  intensity 
were  produced  by  changing  the  dis- 
tance of  the  eye  from  the  test  object. 
From  the  width  of  the  opening  of 
the  break,  in  the  circle  and  its  distance 
from  the  eye  the  visual  acuity  was 
computed  in  each  case.  The  breadth 
of  the  opening  of  the  circle  was 
measured  on  a  micrometer  compara- 
tor. A  sufficient  number  of  tests  was 
made  to  give  a  reliable  measure  of 
acuity,  and  due  care  was  taken  to 
prevent  fatigue  and  to  maintain  a 
constant  state  of  adaptation  and  time 
of  exposure  of  the  test  object. 


From  the  cases  studied  it  has  been 
considered  sufficient  to  select  the  data 
obtained  from  seven  persons  for 
purposes  of  presentation  here:  three 
young  persons  with  normal  eyesight 
and  four  older  persons  who  required 
reading  glasses.  The  ages  were  25, 
27,  27,  42,  54,  68,  and  70. 

The  great  difference  between 
younger  and  older  observers  may  be 
shown  by  selecting  certain  well  known 
values  of  visual  acuity  and  the 
amounts  of  illumination  required  to 
attain  them.  For  example,  while 
one  young  person  had  a  visual  acuity 
of  I,  equivalent  to  being  able  to  read 
the  third  last  line  on  the  usual  Snellen 
eye  testing  chart,  at  .5  foot  candle, 
one  of  the  older  persons  required  5.7 
foot  candles  of  light  to  have  the  same 


clearness  of  vision.  Though  a  young 
person  could  read  the  last  line  on  the 
chart  with  5.3  foot  candles,  an  older 
person  required  29  foot  candles  of 
light  to  read  the  same  line.  These 
results  for  our  subjects  are  shown  in 
Table  I. 

Two  of  the  older  observers  were  not 
able  to  attain  an  acuity  of  1.5  even 
at  100  foot  candles.  Their  acuities 
at  this  intensity  of  light  were  re- 
spectively 1.37  and  1.28. 

The  most  important  difference  how- 
ever between  younger  and  older  per- 
sons is  illustrated  in  Fig.  i.     As  the 


TABLE  I 

Showing  the  difference  between  young  and  old  eyes 

NDMBEE  OP  FOOT  CANDLES  OP  ILLDUINAIION 

ACDITV 

Younger  observers 

Older  observers 

E.  L. 

M.  E. 

M.S. 

J.  B. 

A.  L. 

D.  S. 

R.  S. 

1.0 

0.5 

0.5 

0.7 

2.4 

5.7 

25.0 

7.7 

1.2 

0  6 

0  8 

1.6 

6  2 

12.1 

65  0 

48  0 

1.5 

16 

2  8 

5  3 

18  0 

29.0 

illumination  increases  from  low  in- 
tensities of  light  such  as  .5  to  10  foot 
candles  acuity  increases  very  rapidly 
for  both  groups.  But  further  in- 
creases in  light  do  not  give  propor- 
tionate increases  in  acuity  for  the 
younger  group  though  they  help 
greatly  for  the  older  persons. 

For  the  younger  observers,  the 
acuity  attained  at  10  foot  candles, 
averages  83  per  cent  of  the  value 
attained  at  100  foot  candles  while  for 
three  next  older  observers  the  acuity 
attained  at  10  foot  candles  averages 
only  62  per  cent  of  the  value  gotten 
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at  loo  ft-c.  Curiously  enough  the 
oldest  man,  aged  70,  though  his 
acuity  was  at  a  much  lower  level 
throughout  was  like  the  younger 
group  in  that  he  reached  at  10  foot 
candles  82  per  cent  of  the  acuity 
attained  at  100  ft-c. 

The  difference  in  level  between  the 
group  of  young  observers  and  for 
three   of  the   older   group   decreases 


server's  curve,  however,  is  so  much 
lower  than  that  for  the  younger  eyes 
that  it  is  quite  obvious  he  needs  to 
take  advantage  of  all  the  improve- 
ment he  can  feasibly  obtain  by  the 
use  of  high  intensities  of  light. 

The  mitigation  of  the  effects  of 
increase  of  age  by  increase  of  in- 
tensity of  light  for  the  older  group  of 
less    extreme    age    is    quite    striking. 
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The  Effect  of  Increase  of  Intensity  of    Illumination  on  Acuity,  (.-1)  for  Three  Young 
Obser\ers;  (B)  for  Four  Older  Obser\'ers 
Range  of  illumination:  0.5  to  100  ft-c 


rapidly  as  the  intensity  of  light  is 
increased.  This  is  due  to  the  con- 
tinuous increase  in  acuity  with  in- 
crease of  intensity  of  light  up  to  100 
ft-c  for  the  older  observers  and  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  rise 
beyond  10  ft-c  for  the  young  observ- 
ers. For  the  oldest  again  there  is  a 
reversal  of  type,  i.e.,  the  rise  of  the 
curve  beyond  25  ft-c  is  comparatively 
slow.     The  general  level  of  this  ob- 


For  example,  at  5  ft-c  the  acuity  for 
J.  B.,  age  42,  is  69  per  cent  of  the 
average  o^  young  observers;  at  10 
ft-c  it  is  74  per  cent;  at  20  ft-c,  79  per 
cent;  at  40  ft-c,  86  per  cent  and  at 
100  ft-c,  100  per  cent.  For  A.  L. 
age  63,  it  is  59  per  cent  at  5  ft-c;  63 
per  cent  at  10  ft-c;  72  per  cent  at  20 
ft-c;  77  per  cent  at  40  ft-c  and  84  per 
cent  at  100  ft-c.  For  R.  S.,  age  70, 
however,  it  was  56  per  cent  at  5  ft-c; 
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57  per  cent  at  lo  ft-c;  58  per  cent  at 
20  ft-c;  59  per  cent  at  40  ft-c  and  59 
per  cent  at  100  ft-c. 

Points  representing  equivalent  in- 
tensities of  light,  i.e.,  intensities  which 
give  the  same  acuity,  may  be  found. 
For  example,  the  average  acuity  of 
the  three  younger  observers  at  5  ft-c 
was  1.66.  Two  of  the  older  group 
were  able  to  attain  this  acuity  at 
higher  intensities  of  light,  one,  age 
42,  at  30  ft-c  and  the  other  age  63  at 
60  ft-c. 

The  average  acuity  of  the  three 
younger  observers  at  i  ft-c  was  1.25. 
This  value  could  be  attained  by  all 
the  older  observers:  J.  B.,  age  42,  at 
7.5  ft-c;  A.  L.,  age  63,  at  14  ft-c;  D.S., 
age  53,  at  74  ft-c;  and  R.S.,  age  70, 
at  82  ft-c. 

THREE  TYPES  OF  EYE 

The  data  presented  and  other  data 
that  we  have  obtained  suggest,  that 
there  may  be  three  types  of  eye:  (a) 
A  type  which  may  be  characteristic 
of  youth.  The  curve  for  this  type 
shows  a  high  level  of  acuity  through- 
out but  this  high  level  is  obtained  at 
10  ft-c  of  illumination  and  does  not 
increase  much  with  increased  light, 
(b)  A  type  which  may  be  character- 
istic of  middle  and  early  old  age.  In 
this  case  there  is  a  low  level  of  acuity 
at  the  low  and  medium  intensities 
but  as  light  increases  the  acuity  in- 
creases so  that  there  is  obtained  a 
fairly  high  level  of  acuity  at  high  in- 
tensities of  illumination;  and  (c)  a 
type  which  may  be  characteristic  of 
old  age.     Here  there  is  a  low  level 


of  acuity  throughout  but  as  with  the 
youngest  group  increasing  the  illumi- 
nation beyond  20  ft-c  does  not  in- 
crease the  acuity  very  much.  There 
is,  of  course,  some  overlapping  as  to 
type.  For  example,  the  curve  for 
M.S.  age  25  shows  some  tendency  to 
conform  in  shape  to  the  second  type 
noted  above  and  might  therefore  be 
classed  as  a  curve  for  an  eye  func- 
tionally older  than  its  chronological 
age;  and  that  for  D.C.,  age  53,  con- 
forms in  shape  to  the  second  type  and 
in  level  to  the  third. 

The  illumination  needs  of  these 
three  types  of  eye  may  be  summarized 
as  follows,  (i)  The  first  type  with 
its  high  level  of  acuity  throughout  and 
a  pronounced  bend  in  the  curve  as 
shown  in  Figure  i  at  approximately 
10  ft-c  will  not,  generally  speaking, 
benefit  very  greatly  by  intensities 
above  this  value.  (2)  The  second 
type  which  has  a  low  level  of  acuity 
at  low  and  medium  intensities,  a 
gradual  slope  of  curve  and  a  fairly 
high  acuity  at  high  intensities  bene- 
fits greatly  by  increasing  the  light. 
In  fact  the  curve  for  this  type  of  eye 
has  still  a  considerable  steepness  of 
slope  even  at  100  ft-c.  In  this  con- 
nection we  are  continuing  the  study 
in  order  to  find  out  whether  there  is 
not  some  intensity  greater  than  100 
ft-c  at  which  eyes  in  the  middle  ages 
reach  the  same  level  as  young  eyes. 
(3)  The  third  type,  with  its  low  level 
of  acuity  throughout  and  its  curve 
rising  rapidly  up  to  10-20  ft-c  and 
slowly  beyond  that,  needs  all  the 
light  it  can  get  to  give  it  a  satisfac- 
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tory  working  level  of  clear  seeing. 
These  comments  as  to  the  benefit 
that  may  be  derived  from  an  increase 
in  intensity  of  light  are  made,  it  will 
be  understood,  with  reference  to 
benefit  as  measured  by  the  acuity 
test.  What  the  results  are  with 
regard  to  speed  of  vision  and  power  to 
sustain  clear  seeing  is  now  being 
determined. 

We  have,  we  believe,  carried  the 
study  far  enough  at  this  time  to  give 
a  significant  indication  of  what  may 
be  expected  in  a  more  comprehensive 
survey.  Without  question,  age  is  a 
most  important  factor  in  the  effect 
of  intensity  of  light  on  clear  seeing; 
and  the  grading  of  intensity  to  meet 
the  age  requirement  is  a  very  impor- 
tant, if  not  the  major  problem  in  the 
use  of  intensity  in  lighting  practice. 

TREATMENT    OF    THE    OLDER    EYE 

Among  the  reasons  why  an  old  eye 
needs  more  light,  and  for  that  reason 
derives  more  benefit  from  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  light,  the  following 
five  may  be  mentioned:  its  smaller 
pupil;  the  inferior  imaging  power  of 
its  refracting  media;  the  diminished 
transparency  of  the  media;  the  decay 
in  all  its  processes  of  adaptation  and 
adjustment;  and  the  failing  powers  of 
the  retina  itself. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  older  eye 
the  physician  must  take  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  eye  into  account.  Errors 
in  refraction  and  the  failure  of  ac- 
comodation are  defects  in  the  old 
eye  which  can  be  remedied  by  glasses. 


But  these  will  not  clear  up  the  media 
or  add  to  the  discriminative  powers 
of  the  sensorium.  For  these  defi- 
ciencies there  is  a  very  simple  treat- 
ment which  lies  within  the  powers  and 
province  of  the  medical  examiner  to 
prescribe;  namely,  the  intensity  of 
light  which  is  required  to  give  the  eye 
in  question  the  acuity  which  in  his 
judgment  it  is  feasible  and  advisable 
to  attain.  It  would  also  be  of  great 
service  to  the  intelligent  patient  to 
know  what  acuity  he  is  able  to  obtain 
at  different  intensities  of  light  and, 
therefore,  what  type  of  work  he  may 
hope  to  be  able  to  do,  and  what  in- 
tensity of  light  he  needs  to  be  able  to 
do  this  work.  All  that  is  required 
to  render  this  service  is  that  the  ex- 
amination be  made  at  a  sufficient 
number  of  intensities  of  light  and 
that  the  results  and  recommendations 
be  given  to  the  patient.  That  is, 
there  should  be  included  in  the  pre- 
scription given  to  the  patient  a 
correction  not  only  for  the  image- 
forming  function,  but  for  the  other 
functions  which  make  of  the  eye  an 
organ  of  vision. 

In  every  refractive  anomaly  that 
comes  under  advisement,  two  impor- 
tant avenues  of  treatment  are  open: 
the  correction  of  the  refractive  sys- 
tem to  form  as  clear  an  image  as 
possible,  and  the  correction  of  lighting 
conditions  to  give  the  retina  the 
optimum  power  to  discriminate  detail 
in  the  image.  The  physician  can  go 
only  so  far  in  the  task  set  to  him  to 
help   in   forming   a  clear   image.     It 
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remains  for  the  lighting  speciahst  to 
minimize  the  harm  of  the  residual 
defects.  Colorless  light,  a  glareless 
Held  correctly  balanced  as  to  distribu- 
tion of  brightness,  good  diffusion  to 
give  a  minimum  of  glare  on  the  work, 
and  optimum  intensity  will  go  a  long 
way    in    improving    the    vision    and 


health  of  any  eye.  The  care  and 
treatment  of  the  defective  and  sick 
eye  is  an  important  field  in  lighting. 
Its  development,  it  is  scarcely  need- 
ful to  say,  belongs  by  right  and  duty 
to  the  medical  profession  working  in 
cooperation  with  the  lighting  spe- 
cialist. 


Following  Victory  Over  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  Late  in  the  Last  Century, 
the  Federation  Has  Expanded  Stead- 
ily, Until  Today  It  Is  an  Important 
Pressure   Group   in    National   Affairs. 


AFL  Reaches  55th  Year 
in  Excellent  Health 


By  Spencer  Miller,  Jr. 


INDUSTRIAL  unionism  is  of  such 
historic  importance  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  American  trade  union 
policy  that  it  is  difficult  to  appraise 
its  full  significance  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  craft  basis  on  which  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  was 
founded. 

For  the  past  two  years,  current 
discussions  on  the  NRA  have  given 
new  significance  to  the  old  question 
of  craft  vs.  industrial  unionism.  In 
theory  it  would  seem  that  if  business 
was  to  be  organized  on  industrial 
Hues,  labor  should  be  similarly  or- 
ganized. But  more  impressive  than 
theory  have  been  the  facts  of  labor 
organization.  In  the  great  mass  pro- 
duction industries,  where  craft  lines 
had  long  since  been  obliterated,  it  was 


found  possible  to  secure  the  adhesion 
of  workers  on  other  than  industrial 
lines. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  the  forces  of  change  have  not 
been  operative  upon  the  structure, 
function,  and  policy  of  labor  over  the 
last  54  years.  Such  change,  as  well 
as  resistance  to  change,  constitutes  an 
interpretative  history  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

The  Federation  is  not  an  "intra- 
mural force"  in  shop  and  factory  but 
an  institution  which  for  more  than  a 
half  century  has  been  "shaping  and 
moulding  many  other  human  relations 
which  are  the  very  essence  of  our 
individual  and  social  life."  The 
Federation  is  the  "most  significant 
organized   effort   of  American   wage 
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earners  to  supply  an  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  worker's  place  in  the 
national  economy." 

The  Federation  passed  through 
four  chronological  periods  of  develop- 
ment: the  foundational  period,  1864- 
98;  the  expansional  period,  1899- 
1914;  the  World  War  and  Reconstruc- 
tion period,  19I4-24;  and  Prosperity 
and  Depression,  1925-35. 

FIRST    PERIOD 

The  formative  years  of  the  Federa- 
tion are  of  especial  interest  to  students 
of  the  labor  problem.  From  the  first 
efforts  to  form  a  national  organization 
with  the  creation  of  the  National 
Labor  Union  at  the  opening  of  the 
Civil  War  until  the  collapse  of  this 
first  attempt  11  years  later,  through 
the  decade  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
issues  of  craft  unionism  vs.  industrial 
unionism,  political  action  vs.  eco- 
nomic action,  ultimate  aims  vs.  im- 
mediate improvements  were  a  part 
of  the  ferment  of  ideas  which  pres- 
ently were  to  eventuate  into  policy. 

When  in  1881  the  Federation  of 
Organized  Trades  and  Labor  Unions 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  held 
its  initial  meeting  in  Pittsburgh,  the 
course  of  American  trade  union  policy 
was  outlined,  and  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion set  forth  with  the  Knights  of 
Labor. 

Hardly  had  the  form  of  Federation 
organization  been  agreed  upon,  how- 
ever, when  the  industrial  unrest  fol- 
lowing in   the  wake  of  the  business 


depression  of  1884-86  projected  the 
labor  question  into  the  foreground  of 
the  American  scene.  Strikes,  lock- 
outs, and  political  action  set  a  race 
between  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the 
Federation  for  the  leadership  of  labor. 
It  was  a  race  of  the  hare  and  the 
tortoise!  With  the  eight-hour  strug- 
gle as  a  focal  point  the  issue  between 
the  Knights  and  the  Federation  was 
drawn.  The  next  decade  was  to 
witness  the  slow  growth  of  the  Feder- 
ation and  the  rapid  dissolution  of 
the  Knights. 

The  story  of  this  decade  is  the 
story  of  the  evolutionary  growth  of 
the  Federation,  of  Gompers'  indomi- 
table qualities  as  a  leader,  the  break 
with  the  Socialists,  the  strike  for  the 
eight-hour  day,  the  struggle  for  Free 
Silver,  the  creation  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  Federation  office  to 
Washington,  as  the  political  and  grow- 
ing economic  center  of  the  nation. 

Out  of  the  most  careful  testing 
process,  the  Federation  came  to  de- 
velop as  its  two  main  objectives  the 
preservation  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  its  component  craft  unions 
and  an  active  legislative  program 
which  represented  the  interests  of  all 
the  workers. 

SECOND    PERIOD 

Out  of  this  background  of  early 
history,  then,  the  next  phase  of 
x'\merican  labor  expansion  followed  a 
course  which  these  early  ideas  pro- 
jected.    From  1 899  to  the  World  War, 
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the  Federation,  which  had  effectively- 
resisted  other  forces  within  the  work- 
ing-class movements,  especially  in  the 
early  '90's,  grew  and  emerged  as  the 
most  "comprehensive  and  promising 
labor  organization  in  America."  For 
15  years  thereafter,  the  record  of 
union  progress  marks  one  of  the  sig- 
nificant developments  in  American 
industrial  history.  Carried  forward 
by  the  missionary  zeal  of  its  early 
leaders,  labor  extended  both  the  range 
of  its  organization  and  the  area  of 
its  control.  Nor  did  it  hesitate  dur- 
ing that  period,  to  engage  in  two 
gigantic  tests  of  strength,  in  the  steel 
and  the  coal  industries.  While  its 
objectives  were  not  won  in  the  former 
struggle,  the  latter  marked  an  im- 
portant victory.  During  the  period 
of  this  first  advance,  labor  was 
furthermore  called  upon  to  consider 
important  questions  of  structure,  of 
the  role  of  the  unskilled  in  industry, 
and  of  such  weapons  as  the  sfrike 
and  boycott,  as  well  as  political 
action.  Through  it  all,  however, 
Gompers  provided  a  leadership  at 
once  resourceful  and  quick  to  recog- 
nize that  the  center  of  economic 
gravity  and  control  for  American 
trade  unionism  was  in  the  inter- 
national unions. 

But  action  and  reaction,  by  a  well- 
known  law  of  physics,  are  equal  and 
opposite.  There  is  some  application 
of  this  principle  in  human  affairs. 
Hardly  had  labor  extended  its  organ- 
ization for  the  first  five  of  these 
15  years,  than  it  encountered  a  stiff- 
ened   employer    counteraction.     The 


"open  shop  campaign,"  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  the  Citizens  In- 
dustrial Association  of  America  and 
the  American  Anti-Boycott  Asso- 
ciation— all  had  their  beginnings  in 
this  period. 

Nor  was  the  resistance  from  em- 
ployers alone.  The  L  W.  W.  with 
its  doctrines  of  American  Syndicalism 
challenged  the  Federation  leadership 
by  a  threat  of  dualism.  The  Feder- 
ation was,  however,  more  than  equal 
to  this  challenge;  but  it  did  not  rest 
there.  Spurred  on  to  political  action 
by  the  amazing  achievement  of  the 
British  Trade  Unions  at  the  polls  in 
1905,  the  Federation  evolved  its  non- 
partisan political  program  of  "reward- 
ing its  friends  and  defeating  its 
enemies,"  and  made  the  abuse  of  the 
injunction  the  spearhead  of  its  attack, 
as  well  as  the  basis  for  support.  The 
Republican  majority  in  Congress  was 
cut  in  two  with  the  first  use  of 
political  power. 

As  labor  moved  into  the  second 
period  of  this  pre-War  expansion,  it 
met  with  increasing  public  sympathy 
because  its  aims  were  consonant  with 
those  of  the  social  reformers.  Even 
violence  in  the  labor  struggle  did  not 
permanently  injure  the  position  of  the 
Federation,  for  during  this  period, 
labor  was  consolidating  gains,  mark- 
ing out  new  areas  for  advance,  and 
achieving  an  effective  control  of  the 
organization  by  a  defeat  of  the 
Socialists.  It  was  the  period  in 
which  labor  finally  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Clayton  Act — the  Magna 
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Carta  of  Labor,  which  declared  for 
the  first  time  that  labor  was  "not  a 
commodity  nor  article  of  commerce." 


THIRD    PERIOD 


The  decade  of  the  World  War  and 
the  reconstruction  period  that  fol- 
lowed was  momentous  in  the  life  of 
American  labor. 

During  the  war  period,  labor's 
membership  more  than  doubled;  its 
place  in  the  national  economy  was 
recognized  as  never  before;  national 
legislation  was  enacted  in  behalf  of 
labor  that  disclosed  something  of  its 
growing  economic  power.  "Gomper- 
ian  forcefulness,"  as  it  came  to  be 
known,  proved  itself  an  influence  of 
immense  consequence  on  the  side  of 
the  Allies  in  the  time  of  war  and  no 
less  effective  in  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. 

The  reconstruction  period  that  fol- 
lowed was  marked  by  a  program  of 
vigorous  activity  by  labor,  as  the 
Government  adjustment  agencies 
were  dissolved.  The  steel  and  soft 
coal  strikes,  with  all  of  their  un- 
settlement,  took  place  in  this  period. 
So,  too,  were  the  declarations  by 
labor  on  such  momentous  issues  as 
the  nationalization  of  the  mines  and 
of  credit.  It  was  a  period,  in  a  word, 
of  expansion  both  of  membership  and 
of  declared  functions. 

The  era  of  normalcy  and  retreat, 
which  followed  hard  on  this  period, 
disclosed  some  of  the  inner  weak- 
nesses of  this  earlier  period  of  growth. 
The  revival  of  the  open  shop  drive 
found   labor  unprepared   for   such   a 


campaign  of  liquidation.  The  record 
of  the  railroad  strike  is  in  part  a 
measure  of  such  unpreparedness. 
Added  to  such  employer  opposition 
were  adverse  court  decisions,  which 
turned  back  the  growing  power  of 
labor  on  another  flank. 

But  labor,  as  of  old,  had  lost  a 
skirmish  but  not  the  battle.  In  1923 
it  promulgated  "Industry's  Manifest 
Destiny"  at  the  Portland  Conven- 
tion, the  last  one  over  which  Samuel 
Gompers  presided  in  its  entirety.  It 
predicted  a  new  era  of  industrial 
democracy — a  functional  society  as 
over  against  the  extension  of  state 
regulatory  powers.  It  turned  its 
back  officially  on  labor  banking,  and 
gave  its  support  rather  to  labor 
insurance,  workers'  education,  and 
legal  information.  A  year  later,  it 
made  good  its  belief  in  non-partisan 
political  action  by  endorsing  Senator 
LaFoUette  for  President  on  a  third 
party  ticket.  The  same  year  was 
also  to  mark  the  passing  of  Gompers 
and  the  close  of  a  long,  colorful  and 
notable  chapter  in  American  labor 
leadership. 

FOURTH    PERIOD 

The  fourth  part  brings  the  history 
of  the  Federation  into  contemporary 
focus.  It  is  the  record  of  Labor 
through  the  New  Era  of  Prosperity 
and  the  Great  Depression  which  fol- 
lowed. It  is  at  once  a  record  of 
labor  which  failed  to  advance  in 
prosperity  according  to  past  prec- 
edents but  which  resisted  to  a  con- 
siderable measure  the  disintegrating 
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influences  of  the  depression.  The 
main  reason  for  retarding  labor  ad- 
vance was  "welfare  capitalism,"  which 
was  being  used  to  seduce  workers 
from  their  earlier  loyalties.  As  one 
looks  back  over  the  wreck  of  many 
of  these  welfare  devices  they  disclose 
a  naivete  on  the  part  both  of  manage- 
ment and  labor  in  accepting  such 
techniques.  On  the  other  hand,  in- 
ternal struggles  with  Communists 
and  so-called  "progressives"  kept  the 
house  divided  and  impaired  labor's 
frontal  resistance. 

But  most  effective  of  all  was  labor's 
growing  power  as  a  pressure  group 
in  national  politics.  The  enactment 
of  the  Hawes-Cooper  Convict  Labor 
Act  and  the  Norris-La  Guardia  Act 
represent  the  culmination  of  years  of 
determination  and  agitation  concern- 
ing the  Labor  Injunction  and  Convict 
Labor.  In  addition,  labor's  election 
of  its  friends  to  Congress  has  pro- 
ceeded with  notable  success. 

The  record  of  American  labor  in 
the  Depression  years  will  in  the 
perspective  of  history  stand  out  as 
notable.  The  Union  treasuries  have 
proved  an  effective  first  line  of  defense 
for  countless  union  members.  The 
only  reasonably  accurate  index  of 
unemployment  in  the  country  is 
that  published  monthly  by  the  Feder- 
ation. The  most  determined  support 
for    an    adequate    system    of    labor 


exchanges  and  resistance  to  wage 
slashing  has  come  from  labor  and, 
finally,  their  support  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  has  lifted  the  question 
out  of  academic  discussion  into  the 
realm  of  practical  politics.  Their 
support  of  a  30-hour  law  compelled 
the  Administration  as  a  compromise 
measure  to  devise  the  Recovery  Act. 
Here  are  achievements  tangible  and 
substantial! 

As  to  the  future  of  the  Federation: 
it  has  already  faced  squarely  the 
issue  of  structural  change  as  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  organizing  the  mass 
production  industries;  an  enlarged 
Executive  Council  has  given  greater 
potential  power  to  this  body  as  a 
policy-making  agency  between  con- 
ventions; and  the  role  of  labor  under 
the  NRA  is  raising  many  questions 
of  new  trade  unionism,  after  an  Ameri- 
can pattern. 

Research  and  Education  are  com- 
ing to  occupy  an  even  more  important 
place  in  the  planning  of  the  Feder- 
ation's policy;  this  suggests  the  future 
course.  With  the  coming  into  the 
labor  movement,  of  more  men  trained 
in  research  and  educational  methods, 
another  new  element  appears  which 
will  bring  a  new  vitality  to  policy 
and  aid  the  Federation  in  becoming 
an  even  more  important  part  in  the 
development  of  the  national  econ- 
omy. 
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EXECUTIVE  GUIDANCE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

By  C.  Canby  Balderston.     Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,   1935, 

435  PP-.  ?3-7S 


"Our  point  of  view  toward  industrial 
relations  is  that,  within  the  limits  imposed 
by  uncontrollable  economic  forces,  each 
decision  affecting  people  should  be  based 
primarily  on  what  is  fair  to  both  parties. 
It  is  our  conviction  that  a  business  execu- 
tive is  in  the  position  of  a  trustee  who  has 
obligations  to  his  employees,  his  creditors 
or  owners,  and  his  customers.  The  nice 
balancing  of  responsibility  inherent  in 
this  situation  requires  ethical  sensitive- 
ness of  a  high  order."  So  explains  Mr. 
Balderston  in  his  introduction  to  this 
description  and  appraisal  of  the  indus- 
trial relations  practices  of  25  American 
companies,  which  are  chosen  as  outstand- 
ing either  for  their  experimental  efforts 
or  for  their  development  of  well  balanced 
programs. 

Mr.  Balderston  has  unquestionably 
made  a  notable  contribution  to  our  litera- 
ture on  industrial  relations  by  thus  bring- 
ing together,  in  uniform  pattern,  descrip- 
tions of  the  programs  of  the  American 
Rolling  Mill  Company,  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  California  and  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Refining  Corp.,  Columbia  Conserve 
Company,  Commonwealth  Edison  Com- 
pany, E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Co., 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Edison  Elec- 
tric Illuminating  Company  of  Boston, 
General  Electric  Company,  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Hart,  Schaff- 
ner  and  Marx,  Ilg  Electric  Ventilating 
Company,   Irving   Trust  Company,   the 


Kohler  Company,  the  Leeds  and  North- 
rop Company,  R.  H.  Macy  and  Co., 
the  Proctor  and  Gamble  Co.,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fuel  Co.,  the  Samarkand  Co., 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  Standard 
Oil  of  California,  Studebaker  Corpora- 
tion, and  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company.  This  he  does 
in  Part  I. 

In  Part  II,  he  draws  inferences  regard- 
ing the  factors  underlying  personnel  deci- 
sions, draws  up  with  proper  reservations 
a  selected  standard  or  composite  program 
and  appraises  methods  and  conflicting 
concepts. 

In  Part  III  he  gives  thumbnail  analyses 
of  the  Companies  represented  as  to  the 
competitive  and  other  conditions  which 
determine  in  part  their  labor  policies. 

It  is  Mr.  Balderston's  purpose  to  de- 
scribe what  is  best  in  industrial  relations. 
This  volume  therefore  contains  a  mini- 
mum of  criticism  and  omits  entirely  de- 
scription of  unsound  or  vicious  practices. 

However  the  author  is  a  realist,  and  his 
criticisms  are  interesting  and  pertinent. 
He  states:  (i)  "The  most  serious  flaw  is 
their  inability  to  provide  job  security." 
This  flaw  he  obviously  cannot  deal  with 
in  brief  space.  (2)  "Another  patent  flaw 
is  that  many  are  not  well  rounded  and 
integrated.  A  common  example  of  such 
unbalance  is  lack  of  attention  to  the  per- 
sonnel of  official  staff."  We  question  this 
example.     The  absence  of  balance   and 
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integration  is  more  generally  the  result 
of  an  almost  inevitable  lack  of  basic  phi- 
losophy in  executives.  Only  introverts 
are  philosophers,  but  only  extroverts  be- 
come executives.  (3)  "This  leads  to  a 
weakness  that  often  is  so  serious  as  to 
destroy  the  usefulness  of  programs  that 
appear  on  the  surface  to  be  excellent.  It 
has  its  source  in  supervisors  who  are  un- 
sympathetic with  the  personnel  policies  of 
top  management  or  whose  backgrounds 
make  them  ineffective  interpreters." 
This  is  a  nice  point  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  top  management  selects  and 
appoints  these  officials.  (4)  "In  some 
concerns,  in  the  selection  of  workers  and 
executives,  there  seems  to  be  no  clearly 
defined  policy.  Perhaps  the  copying  of 
other  concerns  is  substituted  for  a  dis- 
passionate analysis  of  the  type  of  em- 
ployee and  executive  needed." 

In  his  generalizations  on  the  subject  of 
the  sharing  of  management  with  em- 
ployees Mr.  Balderston  concludes  that  it 


is  necessary  "to  serve  the  best  that  de- 
mocracy can  offer  without  loss  of  effi- 
ciency at  those  points  where  autocracy  is 
superior."  Many  ways  of  doing  this  are 
being  tried,  but  few  are  succeeding  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  "dispassionate 
analysis." 

The  author's  criticisms  are  constructive 
in  the  sense  that  they  look  toward  the  bet- 
tering of  policies  which  are  already  by 
common  standards  outstanding.  One 
therefore  concludes  the  reading  of  this 
book  with  a  feeling  that  the  last  15  years 
have  brought  progress  in  this  field,  which 
is  a  real  tribute  to  the  American  indus- 
trialist. Might  we  add  that  it  is  also  an 
encouraging  tribute  to  students  and  advo- 
cates of  social  progress? 

Mr.  Balderston  and  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  publication  of 
this  study.  It  should  find  its  way  to  the 
library  of  every  industrial  executive  and 
college  in  the  country.  • 


EXECUTIVE  ABILITY;  ITS  DISCOVERY  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

By  Glen  U.  Cleeton  and  Charles  W.  Mason.     Yellow  Springs,  Ohio:  The  Antioch 

Press,  1934,  xvi  plus  183,  $2.00 

Reviewed  by  Edward  S.  Cowdrick 


In  this  latest  attempt  to  isolate  the 
germ  of  executive  ability,  the  chief  faults 
are  due  to  the  authors'  ambition  to  talk  to 
too  large  an  audience.  The  thesis  is  di- 
rected sometimes  to  industrial  managers, 
sometimes  to  personnel  or  educational 
specialists,  sometimes  to  youthful  aspir- 
ants to  executive  rank.  Consequently  it 
lacks  cohesion  of  material  and  unity  of 
purpose.  It  covers  the  fields  of  psychol- 
ogy, personnel  administration  and  indus- 
trial engineering,  with  occasional  sketchy 


incursions  into  the  realm  of  general  man- 
agement. Mingled  with  up-to-the-min- 
ute reports  of  first  class  research  in  rating 
and  tests,  one  finds  some  admonitions 
that  are  faintly  reminiscent  of  the  old 
courses  in  personal  efficiency. 

But  the  reader  who  makes  allowance  for 
this  defective  method  of  approach  will 
find  in  the  book  much  that  is  of  value. 
The  analysis  of  executive  functions,  and 
of  the  traits  of  personality  that  conduce 
to  their  successful  performance,  is  pene- 
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trating  and  honest.  The  authors  are  es- 
pecially skillful  in  their  discrimination 
between  executive  ability  and  leadership, 
pointing  out  that  the  latter  is  an  essential 
ingredient  of,  but  does  not  necessarily 
include,  the  former.  They  shrewdly  indi- 
cate the  difference  between  leadership 
qualities  that  arc  allied  to  executive  ca- 
pacity, and  those  that  function  most  suc- 
cessfully in  the  field  of  politics.  They 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  ability 
to  reach  decisions,  which  they  consider  a 
vital  element  in  the  executive's  qualifica- 
tions.    On  this  point  they  say: 

"Ability  to  reach  a  decision  is  often  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  an  executive. 
Alone  it  does  not  make  a  successful  execu- 
tive, yet  it  overshadows  the  other  traits 
in  importance.  Weaknesses  elsewhere 
may  be  compensated  for  satisfactorily; 
but  not  so  with  decision.  Nothing  is  con- 
structively done  without  decision  and  he 
who  makes  it  is  the  executive  according 
to  our  definition.  .  .  .  Fruitful  scientific 
research  is  often  done  by  men  who  are 
extremely  deficient  in  decision.  The  lat- 
ter are  constantly  seeking  new  facts  and 
are  very  skeptical  of  any  conclusions. 
This  attitude  of  indecision  is  for  them  an 
element  of  strength;  but  indecision  on  the 
part  of  an  executive  is  fatal." 

Much  of  the  book  is  given  up  to  de- 
scriptions of  rating  systems  and  tests  de- 
signed to  disclose  executive  possibilities. 


Here  the  authors  include  material  from 
an  unpublished  thesis  of  Mason.  They 
also  make  discriminating  use  of  the 
studies  of  Kemble,  Yoakum,  Bingham, 
Tead,  Fryer,  Link,  Viteles  and  other  ex- 
plorers in  the  field  of  industrial  research. 

The  appendices  present  the  details  of  a 
series  of  tests,  mainly  the  work  of  Mason, 
which  have  been  used  in  experimental 
work  with  moderate  success.  These  tests 
include  examinations  in  general  informa- 
tion, vocational  aptitude,  arithmetical 
reasoning,  judgment,  relationships,  an- 
tonyms and  synonyms,  and  interests,  thus 
being  designed  to  give  a  broad  enough 
view  of  the  subject's  mental  and  emo- 
tional capabilities  to  form  at  least  some 
basis  for  a  decision  as  to  his  executive 
ability.  The  tests  are  admittedly  experi- 
mental and  the  authors  indicate  that  some 
changes  already  have  been  made. 

Throughout  the  book,  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  requirements  of  present-day  in- 
dustry and  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  old-fashioned  domineering  boss 
— however  successful  in  his  environment 
— and  the  many-sided  expert  in  confer- 
ence and  coordination  who  has  been 
brought  to  the  top  by  the  demands  of  de- 
pression and  recovery.  Here  they  are  on 
solid  ground  and  their  conclusions  are  in 
line  with  those  of  the  most  advanced 
industrial  thinkers. 
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Winston  S.  Churchill,  C.  H.,  M.  P.     New  York,  Industrial  Relations 

Counselors,  Inc.,  1934,  xiv  plus  310  pp.,  $3.50 

Reviewed  by  Jess  T.  Hopkins,  Manager,  Public  Employment  Center  of  Rochester 


A  placement  record  of  jobs  filled,  from 
just  over  700,000  in  1922  to  more  than  a 
million  and  three-quarters  in  1932,  is  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  importance  of  the 
Employment  Exchange  Service  of  Great 
Britain.  These  figures,  and  many  more 
describing  population,  industrial  trends 
and  economic  conditions,  are  set  forth 
and  analyzed  in  Part  I  of  Chegwidden's 
and  Myrddin-Evans'  three-part  volume 
"The  Employment  Exchange  Service  of 
Great  Britain."  Every  page  carries  an 
array  of  facts  and  figures  which  makes  the 
work  an  authoritative  historical  reference. 
No  short  review  can  do  it  justice. 

The  growth  of  large-scale  industries, 
the  population  shift  from  farms  to  indus- 
trial centers,  the  problem  of  seasonal  em- 
ployment, the  membership  of  trade  un- 
ions, and  the  rise  and  decline  of  various 
occupations,  all  assist  in  giving  a  picture 
of  what  has  happened  in  Great  Britain 
in  recent  decades.  It  shows,  for  example, 
that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber employed  in  coal  mining,  general  engi- 
neering, iron  and  steel,  ship  building  and 
marine  engineering,  cotton  and  wool  in- 
dustries; while  an  increase  has  been 
recorded  in  the  electrical  trades,  silk  and 
artificial  silk,  printing  and  publishing, 
book  binding,  motor  vehicles,  cycles,  air- 
craft, miscellaneous  metal  industries, 
building  and  public  works,  and  distribu- 
tion. In  some  details  at  least,  this  pic- 
ture is  not  unlike  our  own. 


The  development  of  Great  Britain's 
system  is  traced  from  1909  (although 
there  had  been  spasmodic  efforts  in  this 
direction  since  1885)  through  various 
phases,  including  a  period  of  great  activ- 
ity and  usefulness  during  the  War  and 
demobilization,  down  to  today  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  authors,  there  are  420  pub- 
lic employment  offices  and  747  branch 
offices  strategically  located  throughout 
the  British  Isles.  A  quarter-century's  ex- 
perience in  the  development  of  a  nation- 
ally coordinated  system  of  public  employ- 
ment offices  presents  an  interesting  record 
to  many  in  the  United  States  as  our  own 
national  system  of  affiliated  employment 
offices  begins  to  take  shape. 

In  many  respects,  it  can  be  assumed 
that  there  will  be  certain  differences  in 
policies  and  methods  between  their  sys- 
tem and  that  which  is  developing  in  the 
United  States.  Many  communities  over 
there  now  have  specially  designed  build- 
ings to  house  the  activities  of  their  public 
employment  service.  However,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  emphasis 
upon  divisional  organization  designed  to 
serve  separate  occupational  groups  as  is 
the  case  in  the  United  States.  Separate 
space  for  men  and  for  women  is  appar- 
ently the  rule;  however,  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  set  up  in  some  centers  em- 
ployment offices  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
special  industrial  groups. 

The  reader  notes,  among  other  things. 
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that  in  Great  Hritain  the  public  employ- 
ment office  is  permitted  to  advance  trans- 
portation costs,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  candidates  who  are  being  referred  out 
to  jobs.  The  veterans  are  given  every 
consideration  and  special  preference  upon 
many  occasions.  A  counseling  service  for 
juniors  is  an  important  activity.  Certain 
efforts  have  been  made  also  to  provide 
training  facilities  for  men  and  women. 

Eight  centers  of  this  kind,  accommo- 
dating 3200  people  at  one  time,  have  of- 
fered training  in  various  trades  and  occu- 
pations. Over  33,000  individuals  have 
passed  through  these  centers  and  more 
than  17,000  of  that  number  have  been 
subsequently  placed  on  jobs.  They  have 
served  in  a  way  as  temporary  stopping 
places  for  workers  who  have  been  trans- 
ferred out  of  a  greatly  depressed  area. 
Special  training  facilities  have  been  set 
up  for  women  planning  to  go  into  domes- 
tic service.  Over  60,000  women  have  had 
the  benefit  of  this  experience. 


Over  the  past  ten  years,  the  efficiency 
of  the  employment  service  has  increased 
from  placement  figures  of  83  per  cent  of 
the  openings  offered  in  1922,  to  92  per 
cent  of  all  openings  filled  in  1932. 

The  third  part  of  the  book  gives  a  very 
interesting  description  of  the  administra- 
tion of  unemployment  insurance.  This  is 
a  timely  document  for  the  United  States 
as  legislation  may  soon  give  this  country 
an  Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  The 
public  employment  service  of  Great  Bri- 
tain finds  that,  over  a  period  of  years, 
from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  all  insured  work- 
ers have  suffered  unemployment  at  some 
time  or  other.  _ 

Dr.  Bryce  M.  Stewart,  Director  of  Re- 
search of  Industrial  Relations  Counselors, 
Inc.,  has  performed  a  real  service  in  plan- 
ning a  series  of  books,  of  which  this  is 
the  first,  describing  the  public  employ- 
ment offices  and  unemployment  insurance 


experience 


of  various  countries. 
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STANFORD    NAMES    BUSINESS 
CONSULTANTS 

The  Stanford  University  Board  of 
Trustees  has  appointed  fifteen  busi- 
ness executives  to  the  Business  School 
faculty,  these  appointees  including 
some  of  the  first-line  executives  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Under  these  appointments,  which 
represent  an  important  innovation  in 
professional  education,  graduate  stu- 
dents in  business  will  be  given  inti- 
mate association  with  business  leaders 
who  are  actively  on  the  "firing  line"  of 
industry  and  finance.  According  to 
Dean  J.  Hugh  Jackson  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Business,  these  consult- 
ing professors  will  not  only  give  occa- 
sional lectures  at  the  University,  but 
will  also  consult  with  the  full-time 
members  of  the  faculty  regarding  vari- 
ous technical  problems  within  their 
own  field  of  business  activity,  and,  to 
some  extent,  consult  with  advanced 
research  students  or  make  available 
to  them  materials  from  their  respec- 
tive organizations. 

The  appointments,  which  become 
eflFective  with  the  academic  year 
1935-36,  are  as  follows: 

S.  Waldo  Coleman,  president  of  the 
North  American  Investment  Com- 
pany and  of  the  Russ  Building  Com- 
pany, was  appointed  Consulting  Pro- 
fessor of  Finance. 

Reagan  P.  Connally,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  The  Empo- 


rium, was  named  Associate  Consult- 
ing Professorof  Merchandising. 

Paul  L.  Davies,  vice-president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Food  Machinery  Cor- 
poration of  San  Jose,  was  made  Asso- 
ciate Consulting  Professor  of  Business 
Policy. 

George  VV.  Hall,  controller  of  The 
White  House  and  a  director  of  the 
Controllers'  Congress  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  was 
named  Assistant  Consulting  Professor 
of  Retail  Accounting. 

A.  H.  Hockenbeamer,  president  of 
the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany, was  appointed  Consulting  Pro- 
fessor of  Public  Utility  Management. 

George  R.  Keast,  senior  partner  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  Lybrand,  Ross 
Bros.  &  Montgomery,  was  made  Con- 
sulting Professor  of  Accounting. 

Roger  D.  Lapham,  president  of  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany and  of  the  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Company,  was  appointed 
Consulting  Professor  of  Water  Trans- 
portation. 

J.  B.  Levison,  president  of  the  Fire- 
man's Fund  Insurance  Company,  was 
named  Consulting  Professor  of  In- 
surance. 

F.  L.  Lipman,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Wells  Fargo  Bank  & 
Union  Trust  Company,  was  appointed 
Consulting  Professor  of  Banking. 

E.  B.  MacNaughton,  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
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trustees  of  Reed  College,  was  also 
named  Consulting  Professor  of 
Banking. 

Atholl  McBean,  president  of  Glad- 
ding, McBean  &  Company,  was  made 
Consulting  Professor  of  Industrial 
Management. 

Eugene  G.  McCann,  manager  of  the 
personnel  department  of  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  was 
named  Assistant  Consulting  Professor 
of  Personnel  Management. 

James  Reed,  general  manager  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  and  Highway 
District,  was  made  Associate  Con- 
sulting Professor  of  Industrial  Man- 
agement. 

Clifford  E.  Schink,  treasurer  of  the 
California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Corporation,  was  named  Assistant 
Consulting  Professor  of  Finance. 

C.  C.  Teague  of  Santa  Paula,  Cali- 
fornia, formerly  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Board,  and  president  of  the 
Cahfornia  Walnut  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange,  and  various  other  market- 
ing and  cooperative  organizations, 
was  appointed  Consulting  Professor 
of  Cooperative  Marketing. 

REPORT    ON    workers'    PHYSIQUE 

A  report  on  physical  findings  among 
certain  groups  of  workers,  published 
by  the  Employment  Stabilization  Re- 
search Institute  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  details  results  of  an  effort 
to  determine  whether  any  differences 
in  the  physical  status  of  workers  exist 
between  one  occupation  and  another. 

Those  conducting  the  research  ana- 


lyzed the  physical  examination  rec- 
ords of  527  employed  and  unemployed 
men  over  20  years  of  age.  The  men 
were  classified  into  three  groups: 

Group  I — 118  men  who  are  or  have 
been  skilled  shop  workers,  such  as 
polishers,  toolmakers,  brass  and  iron 
molders  and  machinists. 

Group  II — 182  factory  operatives. 

Group  III — 227  clerical  workers, 
such  as  record  clerks,  office  clerks  and 
secretaries. 

Conclusions  were  as  follows: 

1.  Skilled  workers  and  factory  oper- 
atives (Groups  I  and  II)  are  nearly 
equal  in  intellectual  ability  as  meas- 
ured by  a  standard  intelligence  test, 
while  clerical  workers  (Group  III)  are 
significantly  superior  to  both. 

2.  The  three  groups  differ  little  in 
age,  height,  and  weight. 

3.  Subjective  symptoms  are  re- 
ported with  about  the  same  frequency 
by  the  three  groups.  The  differences 
that  occur  are  in  most  instances  not 
very  large  and  are  not  consistently  in 
the  same  direction  for  the  three  age 
classes. 

4.  Physical  defects  are  rarely  dis- 
tributed equally  in  the  three  groups, 
but  only  in  few  instances  are  the 
differences  statistically  significant. 

5.  The  number  of  physical  defects 
per  individual  is  nearly  the  same  in 
the  three  occupational  groups. 

6.  Comparison  of  the  three  groups 
in  physical  ratings  does  not  show  any 
large  differences.  Almost  half  of  all 
the  men,  irrespective  of  occupation, 
have  defects  which  may  impair  their 
industrial  efficiency. 
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7.  Dividing  the  occupational  groups 
into  two  intellectual  levels  does  not 
accentuate  the  differences  found.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  intelligence  is 
not  a  factor  in  causing  or  obscuring 
group  differences. 

8.  Comparison  of  age  groups  shows 
rather  definite  differences.  Most  of 
the  defects  occur  more  frequently 
among  the  older  men,  but  there  are 
some  exceptions.  Diseases  of  the  up- 
per respiratory  tract,  goiter,  skin  dis- 


eases, and  a  few  other  disorders  occur 
less  frequently  among  the  older  men. 
This  finding  is  in  agreement  with 
those  reported  by  other  investigators. 
9.  The  evidence  presented  here  sup- 
ports Sydenstricker  and  Britten's 
findings  of  insignificant  group  differ- 
ences and  thus  fails  to  support  their 
suggestion  that  greater  differences 
would  be  obtained  if  a  study  were 
made  of  specific  occupations  within 
the  lower  economic  levels. 
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Live  Research 


Industrial  leaders  are  keenly  alive  today  to  the  need  of  correct  procedures  for 
meeting  unprecedented  situations.  They  are  eagerly  reading  about  and  listening  to 
the  experiences  of  others.  Often  this  is  fruitless.  The  plans  being  developed  in  other 
industries  are  nothing  but  the  same  old  schemes. 

Consequently,  at  the  present  moment  industry  is  looking  for  new  thought.  Its 
leaders  are  becoming  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  research  in  connection  with 
personnel  matters. 

Here  lies  a  new  opportunity  for  the  graduate  student  and  the  professor.  Those 
considering  this  June  the  problem  of  what  subjects  to  pursue  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer and  fall  might  well  give  heed  to  some  of  the  unanswered  questions  of  industry. 
Recent  inquiries  received  by  the  Personnel  Research  Federation  indicate  that  results 
of  researches  dealing  with  personnel  will  be  eagerly  sought  out  by  business  leaders, 
provided  they  contain  material  of  merit. 

A  few  of  the  many  personnel  questions  which  might  be  answered  by  research  are: 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  social  legislation  on  present  spread-work  plans? 

Will  workers  now  demand  full  time  jobs  at  adequate  pay,  with  the  idea  that  those 
laid  off  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Government? 

To  what  extent  has  an  increase  of  output  per  worker  coincided  with  the  present 
depression?     How  will  this  added  output  of  present  workers  affect  reemployment? 

How  can  workers  who  have  been  out  of  private  employment  five  years  be  re- 
trained ? 

How  much  can  workers  share  in  management?  How  much  do  they  actually 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  management  problems? 

What  sort  of  ventilation  is  the  best? 

The  last  question  which  concerns  one  of  a  dozen  possible  subjects  connected  with 
working  conditions,  suggests  the  possibility  of  cooperation  of  an  engineer,  a  psychol- 
ogist and  a  physiologist  in  a  study  of  modern  ventilation  systems. 

Research  students  in  these  and  many  other  fields  might  well  consider  whether 
there  is  not  some  subject  connected  with  personnel  which  might  be  worthy  of  their 
efforts.     Personnel  research  at  the  moment  is  one  of  the  livest  types  of  research. 
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Paths  to  Industrial  Peace 


WHETHER  the  Wagner  labor  disputes  bill  is  passed  by  Congress 
or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  coincident  with  business  recovery, 
there  will  be  a  bumper  crop  of  labor  disputes.  While  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  unquestionably  will  stimulate  these  disputes, 
the  bill  provides  machinery  for  their  settlement. 

What  are  the  forces  causing  disputes,  and  what  can  be  done  to  check 
them? 

From  the  point  of  view  of  business,  the  AFL,  which  is  back  of  the 
Wagner  Bill,  will  receive  most  of  the  blame.  Its  aim  is  to  improve  the 
lot  of  the  worker.  To  this  end,  it  wants  to  expand  its  membership. 
Business,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  the  view  that  the  lot  of  the  worker 
can  best  be  improved  through  expanding  business. 

There  is  little  likelihood  that  these  two  opposing  views  can  be  recon- 
ciled. Business  will  therefore  oppose,  by  every  possible  means,  the 
strengthening  of  the  AFL  through  increased  membership. 

If  asked  the  major  cause  of  industrial  strife,  labor  might  reply: 
"Employee  representation  plans."  These  plans,  set  up  in  large  num- 
bers during  the  past  two  years,  have  been  one  of  the  stumbling  blocks  to 
greater  increase  in  union  membership.  Doubtless  growth  of  these  plans 
is  responsible  for  the  Wagner  Bill,  which  aims  to  outlaw  them,  what- 
ever that  means. 

These  plans  are  supposed  to  have,  as  their  main  aim,  increased 
harmony  in  industrial  relations.     It  will  be  noted  that  this  main  aim 
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does  not  include  improving  the  lot  of  the  worker,  though  that  is  sup- 
posed to  result  from  increased  harmony. 

By  and  large,  as  these  plans  have  operated  in  many  companies,  there 
is  not  much  doubt  that  they  have  been  very  unsatisfactory,  from  the 
worker  viewpoint.  He  has  received  very  little  improvement  in  his  lot, 
and  he  has  not  been  much  happier  in  his  relations  with  his  employer. 

Our  study  of  joint  conferences  shows  this  plainly,  and  also  exposes 
the  essential  reason  why  these  plans  have  been  unsatisfactory.  Man- 
agement, on  the  whole,  has  not  appeared  unwilling  to  grant  proper 
requests,  and  employees  have  not,  in  general,  made  unreasonable 
demands.  The  essential  failure,  strangely,  has  been  by  the  employees 
through  not  knowing  how  to  present  their  case.  (An  exception  is  the  series 
of  conferences  reported  on  in  this  issue,  in  which  both  management  and 
men  presented  the  issues  well.) 

But  the  plans,  by  their  very  nature,  give  employees  a  taste  of  col- 
lective bargaining  about  their  wages  and  working  conditions.  The  fact 
that  it  is  their  own  fault  that  they  do  not  get  a  better  break  does  not 
prevent  them  from  blaming  management.  Insofar  as  it  is  due  to  poor 
negotiating  ability,  something  the  unions  can  supply,  there  is  a  distinct 
probability  that  in  many  cases,  employee  representation  is  merely  an 
intermediate  step  toward  affiliated  organization. 

Movement  in  that  direction  means  strife.  What  can  management 
do  to  reduce  this  hazard?  It  is  a  little  late  now  for  them  to  start.  But 
still  they  can  do  something.  For  two  years,  they  have  played  with 
employee  representation,  using  it  to  offset  unionization.  They  have 
failed  utterly  to  realize  the  social  force  they  were  generating,  or  to 
educate  their  employees  in  the  part  they  are  destined  to  play  in  an 
industrial  democracy. 

To  reduce  the  hazard,  management  must  about-face  in  its  attitude 
toward  employees.  It  must  realize  that  when  these  employees  make  a 
request,  that  request  had  better  be  given  serious  and  intelligent  con- 
sideration, even  if  it  is  badly  presented,  and  therefore  is  easily  turned 
aside  by  strategy  or  turned  down  by  superior  logic. 

Education  of  employees  to  make  reasonable  requests,  based  on  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  management's  problems,  is  a  long  time  process. 
That  is  why  it  is  rather  late  to  start  now.  But  assuming  that  real 
business  recovery  does  not  set  in  for  another  six  months,  much  can  yet 
be  done. 
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In  spite  of  their  bad  experience  with  many  employee  representation 
plans,  it  is  very  evident  from  conference  reports  that  employees  in  each 
company  have  a  strong  desire  to  control  their  own  negotiations.  This 
means  that  a  representation  plan,  if  properly  run,  might  appeal  to  them 
more  than  international  craft  union,  which  might  interfere  with  their 
autonomy.  In  many  cases,  it  might  be  found  that  the  federal  local,  or 
vertical  union,  would  be  the  only  type  of  organization  which  might 
draw  them  away  from  the  employee  representation  plan. 

An  important  factor,  perhaps,  onthe  side  of  industrial  peace  is  the 
situation  in  the  AFL,  where  the  organization  has  not  and  cannot  for 
some  time  settle  its  own  policy  of  vertical  vs.  craft  union,  and  the 
relation  between  international  unions  and  the  federal  local  unions.  So 
long  as  this  internal  problem  exists,  unions  cannot  exert  their  full 
strength  or  expand  their  membership  greatly. 

So  there  are  potential  forces  for  peace,  if  they  are  made  use  of  in 
time. 

In  American  industrial  democracy  today,  we  may  say  that  workers 
want  a  reasonably  better  break.  They  prefer  to  get  it  through  peaceful 
employee  representation  negotiations.  But  if  they  cannot  get  it  that 
way,  they  will  look  to  AFL  unions.  If  the  AFL  lets  them  down,  they 
still  have  resort  to  Congress  and  state  legislatures  for  enactment  of 
punitive  and  restrictive  legislation,  such  as  the  Wagner  labor  disputes 
bill,  and  the  30  hour  week  bill. 

Talleyrand  once  said  "You  can  do  almost  anything  to  an  army  of 
bayonets,  except  sit  on  it."  Today  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  to  sit  on  the 
American  worker. 


While  in  many  companies  management 
and  men  can  conduct  joint  negoti- 
ating conferences  so  badly  that  strikes 
result,  the  company  whose  methods 
are  reported  on  here  has  an  enviable 
record  of  smooth  employee  relations. 


Good  Technique 
in  Negotiating 


By  Charles  S.  Slocombe 

Personnel  Research  Federation 


AS  A  contrast  to  the  employer- 
employee  joint  negotiating 
1^  conference,  reported  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Personnel  Journal— 
which  ended  in  a  hopeless  wrangle — I 
am  analyzing  here  a  series  of  well- 
conducted  bargaining  conferences. 

This  series  of  conferences  was  con- 
ducted in  a  company  well  known  for 
its  excellent  employee  relations.  So 
satisfied  are  the  employees  with  the 
conference  machinery  that  there  is  no 
prospect  of  unionization.  The  em- 
ployees have  learned  by  experience 
that  they  can  accomplish  as  much 
through  the  machinery  at  present 
set  up  as  they  can  through  any  out- 
side federal  or  international  union. 

The    cornerstone   of   the    manage- 


ment's policy  is  to  consider  com- 
pletely and  calmly  every  employee 
request.  The  employees,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  trained  to  avoid 
wrangles  over  minor  issues,  to  prepare 
for  conferences  by  analysing  their 
real  wants,  and  to  bargain  cour- 
teously but  persistently  for  what  they 
really  want,  and  for  what  they  can 
reasonably  expect  to  get. 

The  company  representatives  adopt 
the  policy  of  asking  time  for  consid- 
eration of  important  issues.  This 
avoids  many  heated  arguments.  After 
due  consideration,  the  company  repre- 
sentatives can  come  back  with  a  "yes" 
or  a  "no"  based  on  sound  logic  that 
the  employee  representatives  will 
understand.     It  has  often  been  found 
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that  during  this  period  of  calm  delib- 
eration by  the  management,  the 
employees  will  modify  the  severity  of 
their  demands. 

The  series  of  conferences  I  am 
analysing  here  took  up  the  important 
question  of  the  basic  week  on  which 
their  wages  is  calculated.  Prior  to 
the  depression  their  wages  were  calcu- 
lated on  the  48-hour  basic  week  which 
they  worked.  But  during  the  depres- 
sion the  company  in  line  with  the 
share  the  work  movement  has  cut  the 
time  worked  to  2^  hours  per  week 
and  has  cut  the  pay  envelope  accord- 
ingly. This  has  meant  that  many 
employees,  particularly  those  making 
payments  on  houses,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  slash  their  living  expendi- 
tures substantially. 

Despite  the  knottiness  of  the  prob- 
lem both  sides  went  into  the  discus- 
sion calmly.  They  defined  the  issues 
clearly  in  their  own  minds,  and  did 
not  allow  wrangles  to  develop  over 
extraneous  details. 

FIRST    CONFERENCE 

A  management  representative 
opened  by  stating  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  company  had  complied 
with  a  request  of  the  employees  that  a 
committee  be  chosen  to  represent  the 
directors  in  discussing  the  matter  with 
the  employees.  A  committee  of  three 
had  been  designated,  he  said. 

The  employees  (having  carefully 
mapped  out  their  tactics  in  advance, 
in  contrast  to  the  method  of  the  em- 
ployees in  the  conference  reported  on 
last  month)  began  by  asking  to  have 


the  following  four  pertinent  questions 
formally  recorded  in  the  minutes: 

1.  Is  this  committee  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  ? 

2.  Are  any  members  of  the  com- 
mittee directors? 

3.  Are  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee empowered  to  act  for  the 
Board? 

4.  Why  does  the  management  insist 
on  maintaining  a  48-hour  basic  work 
week? 

The  first  question  had  been  an- 
swered by  the  management  repre- 
sentative in  his  introductory  remarks. 
The  answer  to  the  second  was  "no." 

To  the  third,  the  management  rep- 
resentative replied  that  the  committee 
was  not  empowered  to  act  for  the 
Directors,  but  was  authorized  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Board,  the  action 
the  committee  felt  to  be  appropriate 
based  upon  the  discussion. 

The  fourth  question  was  the  crux 
of  the  problem.  The  management 
was  insisting  that  the  weekly  basic 
wage  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  wage 
for  48  hours.  If  an  employee  was 
working  36  hours,  he  would  therefore 
receive  only  three-quarters  of  his 
basic  weekly  pay.  The  employees 
were  seeking  to  have  their  wages 
calculated  on  a  40-hour  basic  week. 
This  would  mean  that  for  2^  hours 
work  they  would  receive  36/40  or 
9/10  of  the  basic  weekly  pay.  The 
first  management  representative 
stated  that  he  did  not  know  the 
reasons  for  retaining  the  48-hour 
week,  and  that  the  best  answer  he 
could  think  of  at  the  moment  was 
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that  the  48-hour  week  was  a  matter  of 
tradition  and  history.  He  pointed 
out  that  years  ago  Saturday  after- 
noons were  worked  and  the  48-hour 
basic  week  represented  48  hours  of 
actual  presence  on  the  job.  Later 
employees  were  given  Saturday  after- 
noon oflF,  and  the  number  of  hours 
worked  reduced  to  44  for  which 
employees  received  48  hours  pay. 

president's  agreement 

The  employee  delegate  then  cour- 
teously but  firmly  presented  the 
argument  that  under  the  President's 
recovery  agreement  working  hours 
were  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  40 
hours  per  week,  and  that  it  was 
unlikely  that  the  company  would  ever 
return  to  a  48-hour  week  or  even  to  a 
44-hour  week.  It  was  therefore  logi- 
cal that  as  40  hours  was  now  the  nor- 
mal working  week  this  should  be  used 
as  the  basic  week  for  calculation  of 
wages. 

The  first  management  representa- 
tive replied  that  the  present  40-hour 
week  arrangement  was  a  result  of  the 
depression  and  that  he  was  not  in  a 
position  to  predict  the  ultimate  effect 
on  future  hours  of  work. 

A  second  employee  delegate  in- 
quired as  to  whether  it  was  not  true 
that  all  previous  depressions  had 
resulted  in  lower  work  weeks,  and 
stated  that  this  being  so,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
present  depression  would  result  in  a 
shorter  work  week  for  industry  in 
general. 

The    second    management    repre- 


sentative replied  that  there  was  no 
such  evidence.  The  second  employee 
delegate  asserted  labor  in  general 
seemed  to  be  receiving  reductions  in 
hours  worked.  Management  repre- 
sentative No.  1  replied  this  resulted 
from  efforts  to  provide  work  for  more 
individuals  and  did  not  establish  the 
fact  that  the  reduced  hours  of  work 
would  be  permanent. 

He  added  that  the  important  fact 
was  the  pay  employees  of  this  com- 
pany were  receiving  as  compared  with 
those  in  other  industries.  He  pointed 
out  wage  earnings  in  other  industries 
were  back  to  191 7  levels,  while  rates 
in  this  company  had  increased  100 
per  cent  in  this  period.  At  present, 
he  stated,  employees,  except  those 
in  the  higher  brackets,  were  receiving 
as  much  for  36  hours  as  they  formerly 
got  for  44  hours. 

A  third  employee  delegate  stated 
that  in  good  times  employees  had 
assumed  obligations  such  as  purchase 
of  homes,  etc.,  and  had  signed  written 
agreements  for  payment  of  principal 
and  interest.  They  were  now  unable 
to  meet  these  payments  out  of  their 
wages  and  had  been  forced  to  sell 
stock  and  use  savings  to  continue. 

In  his  own  case,  he  said,  because  of 
part-timing  and  time  off  for  overtime 
worked,  he  was  losing  about  $60  a 
month,  in  spite  of  which  he  was  com- 
mitted to  a  payment  of  $30  interest 
and  ^30  amortization  per  month  on  his 
home.  In  addition,  his  taxes  had 
increased. 

The  first  management  representa- 
tive sympathetically  stated  he  agreed 
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that  the  state  of  affairs  outlined  was 
unfortunate.  He  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  those  in  the  company  were 
not  alone  in  this  situation,  and  that 
perhaps  the  only  person  not  similarly 
affected  was  the  rare  individual  who 
during  good  times  had  been  thrifty 
enough  to  maintain  a  standard  of 
living  that  did  not  require  expendi- 
ture of  his  entire  income. 

There  was  a  discussion  of  the  fact 
that  a  full  week's  work  could  have 
been  provided  if  the  Company  had 
laid  off  all  excess  employees — instead 
of  only  a  few. 

The  employee  delegates  then 
stressed  the  fact  that  they  agreed  in 
principle  to  sharing  the  work  rather 
than  a  resort  to  layoffs,  and  that  they 
were  not  asking  management  for  a 
complete  40-hour  week,  but  rather 
for  36/40ths  of  their  present  weekly 
base  rate  for  the  36  hours  which  they 
were  now  working. 

They  agreed  that  this  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  9%  increase  in  pay. 

A  memorandum  prepared  by  the 
employee  committee  was  then  read 
into  the  record  by  the  Secretary. 
The  first  management  representative, 
carefully  avoiding  an  argument,  stated 
the  management  committee  would 
give  it  careful  consideration.  He 
added,  tactfully,  that  it  contained 
many  points  of  interest,  but  that 
while  he  did  not  wish,  at  this  time,  to 
review  the  brief  in  a  critical  way, 
nevertheless  he  thought  it  contained 
some  mistaken  views,  such  as  state- 
ments that  "the  stockholders  have 
sustained    no    loss,"     and     "we     at 


present  are  suffering  smaller  earnings 
despite  business  improvement." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Company's 
surplus,  which  had  been  considerably 
reduced  the  last  year  or  two,  belonged 
to  the  stockholders,  and  that  its  re- 
duction constituted  a  distinct  loss  to 
them.  He  stated  that  while  there 
had  been  a  slight  upturn  in  general 
business,  the  company  was  still  losing 
money. 

The  fourth  employee  delegate  in- 
quired whether  a  similar  surplus  had 
been  built  up  for  the  employees.  The 
second  management  representative 
replied  that  in  a  certain  sense  this  had 
been  done  since  wages  of  the  company 
were  kept  at  a  steady  and  fairly  high 
average  level  in  good  times  and  bad, 
in  contrast  to  wages  in  outside  crafts, 
which  fluctuated  greatly.  He  pointed 
out  that  employees  were  now  reaping 
the  benefit  of  this  long  term  treat- 
ment. 

The  first  management  representa- 
tive stated  that  his  Committee  would 
like  to  study  carefully  the  brief  sub- 
mitted by  the  employee  committee, 
and  would  like  to  meet  with  them 
again  in  two  weeks. 

On  adjournment  at  the  request  of 
the  employees  the  management  repre- 
sentatives agreed  that  they  would  not 
forward  their  recommendations  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  until  they  had 
been  further  discussed  with  em- 
ployees. 

SECOND    CONFERENCE 

Two  weeks  later  the  management 
committee  presented  their  reply  to  the 
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employees  brief.  They  concluded 
with  the  following  statements: 

"In  view  of  all  this  and,  in  particu- 
lar the  fact  that  plant  employees  in 
this  area  are  favorably  situated  when 
their  earnings  are  compared  with  the 
earnings  in  comparable  crafts  in 
outside  industry  there  appears  no 
sound  basis  for  a  9%  increase  in  wages 
at  this  time. 

"The  Committee  is  mindful  of  the 
importance  of  the  matter  and  con- 
tinual review  will  be  made  in  the 
future  to  determine  that  our  wage 
rates  and  working  conditions  are  at 
least  as  good  as  those  in  outside 
industry,  and  management  will  con- 
tinue to  discuss  wages  and  working 
conditions  with  the  employee  com- 
mittee at  Joint  Meetings  as  in  the 
past." 

Employee  delegates  briefly  dis- 
cussed various  points  in  the  manage- 
ment committees  statement  but  did 
not  attempt  an  extended  refutation 
of  their  arguments.  Instead  they 
asked  that  minutes  of  the  two  meet- 
ings be  prepared  and  distributed 
promptly  to  their  constituents,  and 
stated  that  they  wished  to  refer  the 
whole  matter  to  local  committees 
meeting  the  following  week. 

They  again  asked  the  management 
committee  not  to  forward  its  formal 
recommendations  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  until  after  the  local  com- 
mittees had  sent  in  their  replies  and  a 
further  meeting  held  at  which  the 
delegates  might  express  the  views  of 
employees  by  means  of  a  recorded 
vote. 


The  management  committee 
agreed. 

LOCAL    COMMITTEE    MEETING 

The  report  of  one  of  the  local  com- 
mittees indicates  the  friendly  but  firm 
and  intelligent  manner  in  which  em- 
ployees dealt  with  the  question. 
They  outlined  their  objections  to 
managements  contentions  and  made 
requests  as  follows: 

"This  committee  requests  that  the 
practice  of  the  management  in  com- 
paring existing  wage  rates  of  their 
employees  with  those  of  employees  in 
other  industries  be  discontinued. 

"Management  refused  to  admit  this 
comparison  in  1929  when  employees 
requested  it  and  has  stated  on  numer- 
ous occasions  that  this  industry  is 
peculiar  to  itself.  An  individual  code 
was  drawn  up  for  this  reason. 

"However,  we  would  appreciate  a 
statement  at  this  time  explaining 
which  industries  have  been  the  basis 
for  these  comparisons. 

"It  is  requested  that  generalities  be 
omitted  and  specific  industries  indi- 
cated in  the  answer  to  the  above." 

Management  representatives,  in  the 
face  of  these  somewhat  frank  demands 
courteously  stated  they  would  en- 
deavour to  bring  to  the  next  meeting 
data  on  wages  paid  in  outside  indus- 
tries. Accordingly,  the  subject  was 
carried  over  to  the  next  meeting. 

These  are  three  out  of  a  progressive 
series  of  conferences,  in  which  em- 
ployees are  negotiating  for  an  increase 
in  wages  which  would  add  $2,000,000 
a  year  to  the  payroll  of  the  company. 
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There  is  strong  sentiment  among  the 
employees  for  the  increase,  but  their 
representatives  know  that  unless  pres- 
sure is  organized,  and  negotiations 
capably  managed,  the  natural  reluc- 
tance of  the  company  to  grant  the 
increase  will  not  be  overcome. 

This  is  the  best  series  of  collective 
bargaining  conferences  we  have  come 
across  in  our  analyses.  It  shows  true 
collective  bargaining  in  which  there  is 
reasonable  equality  between  the  two 
bargainers.  In  most  collective  bar- 
gaining conferences  under  employee 
representation  plans  the  employees 
are  obviously  In  an  inferior  position. 

TRAIN    EMPLOYEES 

As  far  as  we  can  determine  from  a 
study  of  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  joint  conferences  in  this 
company  the  ability  of  employees  to 
bargain  so  effectively  as  they  are 
doing  in  the  conferences  reported 
above  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
industrial  relations  policy  of  manage- 
ment. Consistently  over  a  period  of 
15  years,  management  representa- 
tives, themselves,  preparing  for  and 
analysing  their  conferences  have  con- 
ducted their  negotiations  with  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  train  employee 
representatives  in  the  art  of  nego- 
tiation. 

It  may  be  asked:  "Was  this  not 
foolish  of  them  ?  Here  they  are  faced 
with  a  determined  capable  group  of 
employee  delegates  bargaining  for  a 
|2,ooo,ooo  wage  increase,  which  they 
have  a  good  chance  of  getting.  If  the 
employees  were  not  so  able  to  organize 


support  and  conduct  their  confer- 
ences, management,  as  in  many  other 
companies,  would  have  little  trouble 
in  av^oiding  granting  the  request." 

On  the  surface  this  may  appear  to 
be  so.  But  the  company  in  question 
is  not  quixotic  or  philanthropic.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  its  executives  are  as 
hard-headed  and  businesslike  as  any 
in  the  country.  The  chief  reasons 
for  their  policy  are: 

I.  They  know  that  it  is  quite 
possible  for  employees  as  a  whole  to 
want  something  very  much,  or  to  be 
intensely  dissatisfied  with  some  work- 
ing condition,  and  yet  for  their  repre- 
sentatives to  be  quite  incapable  of 
presenting  their  views  in  a  proper 
manner.  They  realize  the  great  dan- 
gers inherent  in  such  situation  and 
the  absolute  folly  of  just  beating  the 
employee  representatives  in  confer- 
ence strategy.  We  may  illustrate 
this  point  by  the  experience  of  another 
company.  In  the  regular  monthly 
conferences  for  the  last  nine  months, 
at  every  conference  representatives 
have  expressed  employee  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  method  of  group  wage 
payment.  Each  month  employees 
have  brought  the  matter  up,  and 
thrashed  around,  bringing  up  this 
reason  and  that  reason,  and  making 
bitter  criticisms  of  foremen,  group 
leaders,  rate  setters,  superintendents, 
etc.,  etc.  Yet  they  are  utterly  in- 
capable of  marshalling  their  argu- 
ments, or  bringing  up  any  facts  or 
developing  progressively  a  plan  of 
campaign  in  which  they  all  work 
together.     The    plant    manager,    as 
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management  chairman,  all  through 
this  period,  has  been  sitting  back 
letting  the  employees  thrash  around, 
answering  a  point  when  he  has  to, 
generally  in  a  way  that  draws  a  red 
herring  across  the  trail,  or  in  a  way 
that  sets  the  employee  representatives 
against  each  other.  And  so  it  has 
gone  on  for  nine  months,  with  unrest 
growing  among  employees  and  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  employee  represen- 
tation plan  mounting.  The  situation 
is  loaded  with  dynamite.  Efficiency 
has  suffered.  Yet  the  plant  manager 
is  happy  because  he  has  avoided  mak- 
ing what  he  regards  as  a  concession 
to  employees. 

The  company  whose  conferences 
we  report  above  long  ago  recognized 
the  absolute  folly  of  such  proceedings. 
The  inefficiencies  due  to  the  ceaseless 
unrest,  the  possible  consequences  of 
keeping  this  unrest  alive,  the  cost  of 
employee  ill  will,  and  the  inevitability 
of  employees  sooner  or  later  flounder- 
ing their  way  through  to  getting  their 
way  (if  their  wishes  are  at  all  reason- 
able and  economic  conditions  permit) 
are  all  known  to  them.  So  they 
decided  that  the  best  thing  to  do, 
when  a  matter  was  brought  up  of 
interest  to  the  main  employee  body, 
was  to  help  the  employees  to  define 
their  wants,  to  gather  facts  and 
marshall  their  arguments  in  support, 
and  bargain  intelligently.  This  they 
do  over  matters  both  big  and  little — 
whether  they  concern  an  overall 
wage  increase  or  merely  a  matter  of 
scheduling  of  hours  worked. 


HOW    TO    PREPARE 

How  do  they  know  when  a  matter 
is  of  importance  to  all  employees? 
How  do  they  deal  with  other  matters? 
They  keep  a  running  analysis  of 
conference  topics.  They  may  note  a 
small  cloud  on  the  horizon  one  month, 
so  they  watch  to  see  if  it  evaporates  or 
continues  to  mount  in  size  and  impor- 
tance. If  it  begins  to  do  the  latter, 
they  get  ready  and  do  not  wait  till  it 
covers  the  whole  sky  and  the  storm 
bursts.  For  example,  the  matter  of 
the  basic  week  had  come  up  occa- 
sionally in  odd  local  committee  meet- 
ings for  a  year,  but  nothing  much  had 
come  of  it.  Then  three  months  ago 
it  was  a8%  of  all  topics  discussed, 
next  month  it  was  44%.  Then  they 
started  dealing  with  it  seriously. 
Today  it  is  56%  of  all  topics,  because 
management  has  appointed  a  special 
committee  and  the  matter  is  being 
referred  from  that  committee  to  the 
locals. 

When  an  employee  representative 
brings  up  some  unreasonable  matter 
that  is  obviously  his  own,  possibly 
the  result  of  some  grouch,  manage- 
ment does  not  hesitate  to  show  him 
up  and  set  the  other  employees 
against  him.  (This  is  not  a  perfect 
way  of  doing  the  job,  but  as  things 
are  at  present,  about  the  only  one 
possible.) 

2.  By  their  reasonable  method  of 
training  employee  representatives,  the 
company  has  gradually  educated  them 
to  appreciate  the  problems  of  manage- 
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ment  and  to  relate  their  request  to 
economics  of  the  case.  Thus  em- 
ployees do  not  in  general  press  for 
unreasonable  things  or  for  reasonable 
things  at  the  wrong  time.  When 
they  ask  for  something  they  do  not 
become  exasperated,  when  they  are 
turned  down  but  are  capable  of 
examining,  and  if  necessary  accepting, 
managements  reasons. 

3.  The  company  realizes  that  if 
employees  are  not  capable  of  handling 
their  own  affairs,  to  obtain  reasonable 
satisfaction,  they  will  seek  help  else- 
where. Unquestionably  assistance  in 
collective  bargaining  negotiations  is 
the  greatest  advantage  that  em- 
ployees get  from  the  international 
unions. 

4.  Taking  the  long  term  view  the 
company  knows  that  the  employee 
representatives  of  today  will  be  the 
supervisors  of  tomorrow  and  the 
executives  of  lat«r  years.  Many  of 
the  management  representatives  to- 
day, who  conduct  negotiations  with 
employees,  first  learned  the  art  when 
they  were  employees. 

Bullying  begets  bullying,  and  sets 
up  a  tradition  that  permeates  the 
whole  company  structure.     Its  avoid- 


ance in  employee  representation  is 
therefore  of  utmost  importance.  Rec- 
ognizing this  the  company  has  built 
soundly.  One  concrete  example  of 
the  results  of  this  may  be  mentioned. 
The  front  line  supervisor  today  is 
regarded  as  the  key  man  who  by  his 
actions  can  precipitate  trouble  or 
avoid  it,  and  who  generally  is  held, 
with  Congress,  as  responsible  for  the 
avalanche  of  unrest  and  grievances  of 
employees.  In  the  company  under 
consideration  there  is  an  almost  total 
absence  of  such  grievances — because 
when  they  were  workers  the  super- 
visors were  trained  to  know  the  broad 
significance  of  their  individual  acts. 
Much  of  this  training  took  place 
around  the  joint  negotiating  con- 
ference table.  It  is  around  this  table 
that  management  and  men  learn  to 
arrive  at  the  logical  settlement  of 
their  disagreements.  They  learn  also 
that  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of  both 
sides  to  work  harmoniously  together. 

{'The  September  issue  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Journal  will  contain  a  third 
article  on  how  to  conduct  joint  nego- 
tiating conferences.) 


Hand-picked  Group  Get  First  Intro- 
duction to  Company  Policies  in  Ten 
Days  Intensive  Work  in  New  York,  and 
Then  Continue  Training  in  Stores 
throughout  the  Country. 


Grant  Stores 
Train  Carefully 


By  J.  E.  Foster 

Director  of  Personnel,  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  New  York 


FOR  many  years,  the  W.  T. 
Grant  Company  Department 
Stores  have  been  selecting,  with 
great  care,  the  men  to  go  through  a 
training  program  for  executive  posi- 
tions. The  company  has  insisted  on 
at  least  a  high  school  education,  good 
physical  condition,  character,  person- 
ality, desire  to  work,  and  some  busi- 
ness experience.  The  men  must  be 
between  the  ages  of  22  and  27,  single, 
free  to  be  transferred  from  store  to 
store,  and  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  idea  of  starting  at  the  bottom  to 
learn  the  chain  store  business  with 
the  prospect  of  promotions  in  the 
future  as  they  are  earned. 

The  size  store  that  it  is  possible  for 
a  man  to  progress  to  as  manager  de- 


pends on  his  productive  merchandis- 
ing ability,  and  the  Grant  Company's 
executive  positions  other  than  man- 
agerial are  filled  by  promotion  from 
within  our  own  ranks. 

When  our  trainees  first  report  for 
work,  they  attend  a  ten  day  training 
school  in  New  York  City.  This 
school  is  conducted  by  a  University 
graduate  v.ho  was  promoted  from  the 
position  of  assistant  manager  in  one 
of  our  stores  to  the  Personnel  Depart- 
ment. The  work  in  the  school  is  both 
theoretical  and  practical.  Emphasis 
is  laid  on  practical  phases  of  work 
that  will  help  the  new  trainee  to  feel 
as  much  at  home  as  possible  when 
assigned  to  his  first  store  and  to  en- 
able him  to  be  of  immediate  use  to 
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his  first  manager  in  such  matters  as 
floorwalking,  window  trimming,  an- 
swering change  calls,  etc.  Saturday 
of  the  first  week,  each  man  is  tempo- 
rarily assigned  to  a  nearby  store 
where  he  experiences  the  routine  of  a 
full  day's  business. 

Those  men  who  satisfactorily  pass 
the  required  examinations,  demon- 
strate real  interest  in  their  work  and 
give  indications  to  the  instructor  of 
having  the  necessary  qualifications 
to  progress  are  assigned  to  the  stock 
rooms  of  our  stores  throughout  the 
country.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Personnel  Department,  located  in 
New  York  City,  employs  trainees  for 
the  entire  chain  of  four  hundred  and 
sixty-six  stores  in  38  states  in  the 
Union  from  Maine  to  Florida  and 
from  Texas  to  California,  our  personal 
contact  with  trainees  has  to  cease  at 
the  time  of  assignment  to  the  stores. 

Some  contact  is,  of  course,  main- 
tained by  visits  of  members  of  the 
Personnel  Department  to  the  stores 
but  the  progress  trainees  make  has 
to  be  largely  determined  by  the 
interpretation  of  ratings  submitted 
by  store  managers,  assistant  super- 
intendents, superintendents  and  dis- 
trict managers.  Our  district  office 
executives  make  it  their  business  to 
become  acquainted  with  all  men  in 
their  respective  districts  but  because 
of  the  large  number  of  stores  and  the 
large  number  of  men,  both  managers 
and  trainees,  in  each  district,  progress 
of  the  group  for  the  most  part  has 
to  be  determined  by  records  that  are 
set  up  and  maintained  in  duplicate 


in  each  district  office  and  the  Per- 
sonnel Department.  There  are  five 
districts,  excluding  the  Pacific  Dis- 
trict which  is  new  and,  therefore, 
small,  supervising  from  72  to  126 
stores  and  containing  from  123  to  219 
company  men  per  district. 

SYSTEM    OF    RATINGS 

Trainees'  records  are  built  up  by  a 
system  of  ratings.  These  ratings  are 
submitted  at  regular  intervals  and 
at  the  time  of  store  inspection  by  a 
district  office  executive.  The  graphic 
form  of  rating  is  used  and  percentages 
are  obtained  under  two  main  headings 
— Personal  Qualifications  and  Busi- 
ness Qualifications.  Business  Quali- 
fications consist  of  organizing  ability, 
the  ability  so  to  plan  and  direct  the 
work  of  subordinates  as  to  get  the 
best  possible  results,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  discipline  and  com- 
mand their  respect;  merchandising 
ability,  the  ability  to  use  knowledge 
of  merchandise  and  operation  so  as 
to  obtain  the  maximum  volume  of 
sales;  financial  ability,  ability  to 
gauge  the  proper  relationship  between 
sales,  investment,  profit  and  expense; 
storekeeping  ability;  ability  to  keep 
departments  in  best  possible  physical 
condition.  As  the  ratings  are  re- 
ceived in  the  district  office  and  Per- 
sonnel Department,  the  percentages 
are  recorded  on  a  master  record  card. 

In  general,  those  men  are  making 
the  most  rapid  progress  and  doing 
the  best  work  when  more  than  one 
rating  submitted  by  the  same 
manager  or  assistant  superintendent 
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shows  improvement  on  percentages 
scored  on  business  qualifications. 
However,  any  rating  plan  carried  on 
by  one  human  being  concerning  an- 
other is  always  influenced  by  a  big 
factor — human  nature,  including  such 
traits  as  personal  likes  and  dislikes, 
insincerity,  selfishness,  desire  to  play 
the  "big  brother"  part  and  desire  to 
be  a  "good  guy."  In  general,  our 
rating  system  has  worked  fairly  and 
constructively  and  very  few  mistakes 
have  been  made  in  too  early  pro- 
motions. 

Late  in  1933  our  entire  training 
program  was  carefully  studied.  One 
of  the  results  of  the  study  was  the 
development  of  oral  tests  to  be  given 
to  floormen  at  the  end  of  14  months 
employment  and  to  assistant  man- 
agers after  three  years  employment. 
These  tests  were  carefully  worked  out 
by  the  Personnel  Department  in  con- 
junction with  district  executives  and 
cover  the  following  important  phases 
of  store  management: 

1.  Stockroom 

2.  Window  display 

3.  Counter  display 

4.  Merchandising 

5.  Office  work 

6.  Organization 

Approximately  50  questions  are 
given  each  floorman  and  assistant 
manager.  Follow  up  examinations 
are  given  after  three  months  on  sec- 
tions of  the  test  in  which  the  trainee 
scored  less  than  85%.  Several  im- 
portant results  have  been  obtained 
from    the    use    of   these    tests.     The 


most  important  is  derived  from  the 
method  by  which  the  test  is  given — 
namely,  orally.  An  assistant  super- 
intendent gives  the  tests  and  in  so  doing 
forms  a  close  contact  with  the  indi- 
vidual, has  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  guidance  along  further  training 
lines,  an  accurate  check  is  obtained  on 
the  trainee's  factual  and  workable 
knowledge  of  the  business  and  the 
test  is  so  devised  that  questions  of 
previous  training  are  fully  discussed, 
so  that  the  manager's  ability  to  train 
is  brought  into  open  discussion. 

TESTS    FOUND    VALUABLE 

Managers  have  become  well  aware 
of  this  direct  check  on  their  ability 
to  train  and  as  a  result  have  given 
more  thought  to  training.  Trainees 
know  that  within  a  certain  period 
what  they  have  learned  will  have  to 
be  accounted  for,  and  this  fact  has 
caused  our  men  to  dig  into  problems 
of  merchandising,  and  problems  of 
organization  more  thoroughly  than 
ever  before  by  a  more  intelligent  use 
of  training  material  and  a  more  con- 
centrated desire  to  learn  the  funda- 
mentals of  chain  store  management. 
The  questions  asked  have  crystallized 
fundamentals  of  store  operation  for 
both  managers  and  trainees  so  that 
managers  in  submitting  ratings  have 
a  better  idea  of  what  the  trainee 
should  know,  and  managers  have  been 
less  inclined  to  over-rate  trainees 
working  in  their  stores.  It  takes 
from  45  minutes  to  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  the  assistant  superintendent's 
time  to  give  these  tests,  and  we  are 
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finding  it  well  worth  the  time  spent, 
for  we  are  getting  a  more  accurate 
check  on  our  training  program  than 
ever  before  and,  more  important,  our 
training  has  improved  and  that  im- 
provement still  continues. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  theoretical  and  practical 
training  men  are  put  through  in  New 
York  during  their  first  lo  days  with 
the  company: 

Monday, — preliminary  instructions 
discussion  of  courses,  group  and  de- 
partment assignment,  manual  chapter 
on  shoplifting,  history  and  policies  of 
the  W.  T.  Grant  Company,  classifica- 
tion of  merchandise,  department  iden- 
tification and  floor  work  at  the  125th 
St.  store,  cash  register  drill,  store 
register  reading. 

Tuesday, — examination,  organiza- 
tion of  W.  T.  Grant  Company,  floor- 
men  and  their  responsibilities,  window 
display,  stock  room  and  receiving 
merchandise,  basement,  windows,  doc- 
tor, stock  room. 

Wednesday, — examination,  talk  by 
company  executive,  signs  and  fixtures, 
definition  of  terms,  merchandise  arith- 
metic, monthly  department  reports, 
etc. 

Thursday, — examination,  counter 
display,  ordering  checking  lists,  use 
of  list  books  and  practice  ordering, 
checking  competition  on  assigned 
departments,  all  groups  read  registers, 
etc. 

Friday, — all  men  report  to  125th 
St.  store,  department  checking  and 
ordering,  etc. 

Saturday, — all     men     assigned     to 


neighborhood  stores  for  the  day  to 
act  as  regular  floormen. 

Sunday, — no  assignments. 

Monday, — examination,  report  of 
Saturday's  work,  department  mer- 
chandising, general  review,  group 
picture,  etc. 

Tuesday, — examination,  talk  by 
company  executive,  identification  of 
all  company  forms,  reports  on  compe- 
tition and  condition  of  all  depart- 
ments checked,  all  men  check  depart- 
ments, recheck  departments  checked 
on  Friday. 

Wednesday, — report  to  New  York 
office,  general  review,  final  examina- 
tions, review  of  examination,  final 
instructions  by  director  of  personnel, 
assignment  to  stores. 

TEST    ON    MERCHANDISING 

The  following  is  part  of  the  test 
on  merchandising: 

5.  What  is  the  best  selling  color  in  this 
store  of: 

(a)  Thread 

(b)  Men's  shirts 

(c)  Broadcloth 

(d)  Sateen 

(e)  Paper  Shades 

Answer:  Asst.  Supt.  check  this,  as  it 
varies  in  different  localities. 

6.  Give  the  size  ranges  of  the  following 
merchandise  sold  in  our  stores. 

1.  Children's  dresses 

2.  Women's  slips 

3.  Children's  shoes 

4.  Boys'  Knickers 

5.  Sheets 

6.  Pillow  Cases 

7.  Excello  Mats 
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8.  Men's  belts 

9.  Infants'  shoes 

10.  Women's  rayon  bloomers  (also 
extra  sizes) 
Answer:  Asst.  Superintendent  check 
for  detailed  and  correct  answers. 

7.  How  do  you  avoid  taking  maximum 
mark-downs  on  seasonable  merchan- 
dise on  hand? 

Answer:  Review  clean-up  dates  on 
merchandise  continually  and  push 
items  so  as  to  be  out  of  stock  before 
clean-up  date;  if  item  is  slow,  take 
gradual  mark-downs. 

8.  What  are  eight  points  which  an  assist- 
ant superintendent  covers  on  a  depart- 
ment merchandising  check? 
Answer: 

(a)  Assortment  (all  sizes,  colors,  etc. 
on  display) 


(b)  Marking  (marked,  dated  style 
numbers) 

(c)  Understock  &  backstock  (ar- 
rangements, neat,  clean,  below 
merchandise  on  counter) 

(d)  Markdowns  and  Markups  (slow 
selling  &  soiled  merchandise 
marked  down  to  price  which 
will  sell) 

(e)  Prices  (Other  than  authorized) 

(f)  Classification 

(g)  Features  (Fast  selling  items) 
(h)  Protection 

(i)    Layout 

(j)    Markdown  book 

(k)  Display  from  understock 

9.  What  were  the  sales  last  week  on  each 
of  the  two  departments  mentioned  in 
Question  #  i  ? 
Answer:  Asst.  Supt.  check  this. 


A  Man  Who  Finds  Jobs  for  Thousands 
Discusses  the  Problem  of  Reassimila- 
tion  of  Workers. 


Regaining 
Lost  Skill 


By  W.  H.  Lange 

New  York  State  Employment  Service 


FIVE  years  of  limited  employ- 
ment opportunities  have  created 
conditions  of  a  serious  nature, 
especially  for  those  workers  and  em- 
ployers whose  fields  of  activity  now 
show  indications  of  improvement. 

Prior  to  1930,  employment  was  rel- 
atively secure.  There  was  some 
unemployment.  But  it  was  not  on 
such  a  scale  as  materially  to  affect 
the  tenure  of  jobs  of  those  who  did 
work  involving  any  degree  of  skill. 
The  difference  between  that  period 
and  today  is  measured  not  so  much 
by  the  arithmetical  increase  in  un- 
employment as  by  the  changed  con- 
ditions that  increase  has  brought 
about. 

In  that  period,  the  working  popu- 
lation, by  and  large,  was  confident, 
enthusiastic  in  its  hopes  for  the 
future,  applying  itself  with  vigor  to 


its    daily    tasks.  Relatively    high 

wages  made  possible  a  standard  of 
living,  probably  the  highest  in  the 
world,  which  provided  everything  in 
the  form  of  material  welfare  and 
mental  stimulus  that  would  be  vitally 
needed  by  those  occupied  during  a 
period  of  great  business  activity. 

Employers,  too,  were  in  a  fortunate 
position.  Profitable  operation  was 
possible.  Generally  speaking,  there 
was  satisfaction  with  the  available 
labor  supply.  Opportunities  for  train- 
ing or  retraining  of  personnel  implied 
a  process  of  filling  such  vacancies  as 
existed.  Compared  with  the  present 
or,  for  that  matter,  with  the  future 
when  reemployment  may  assume  the 
proportions  of  a  major  problem,  we 
then  were  extremely  fortunately  situ- 
ated with  respect  to  placing  the  right 
person  in  each  job. 
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Five  years  of  entirely  different 
conditions  have  changed  the  picture 
completely.  Skilled  workers  of  1929 
have  become  five  years  older  and  thus 
are  much  nearer  the  age  when  their 
abilities  decline. 

Replacements  which  normally 
would  have  been  made  have  been 
neglected.  In  few  industries  have 
learners  and  apprentices  been  trained. 
Few  employers  have  provided  op- 
portunities for  the  young  workers  who 
are  the  backbone  of  our  future  re- 
quirements because  of  high  minimum 
wage  scales;  uncertainty  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  business;  spotty  orders  to 
fill  which  the  employer  wants  to 
waste  no  time  in  training  operatives 
or  allowing  them  to  re-acquire  speed 
on  machines. 

MANY   ARE    UNEMPLOYABLE 

The  social  and  emotional  mal- 
adjustment of  previously  acceptable 
workers  has  progressed  to  the  point 
where  many  are  unemployable.  The 
loss  of  opportunity  to  use  their  skill 
possessed  in  earlier  years  has  led  to 
a  loss  of  the  skill  itself  and  has  forced 
many  to  forget  their  former  occu- 
pations. "Inertia"  habits  growing 
out  of  extended  absence  from  work 
have  reduced  the  occupational  fitness 
of  some. 

Today,  employers  reemploying  or 
contemplating  the  addition  of  per- 
sonnel must  consider  and  are  consider- 
ing the  predicament  which  industry 
faces.  The  recruiting,  training  and 
assimilation  of  these  workers  are 
presenting,  and  may  be  expected  to 


present,  even  more  than  they  do  now, 
some  real  problems. 

An  experience  of  the  past  few 
months  is  illustrative  of  prevailing 
conditions  in  many  fields.  The  con- 
tracting firm  doing  the  steel  work  on 
one  of  the  largest  public  works  proj- 
ects in  this  city  specified,  when  iron 
workers  were  employed  recently, 
through  the  New  York  State  Employ- 
ment Service,  that  only  those  who 
had  had  actual  employment  at  that 
type  of  work  some  time  during  the 
past  four  years  would  be  considered. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  during  that  period  there  has 
been  little  construction  work  in  this 
city.  It  was  difficult,  and  it  remains 
so,  to  fill  that  employer's  order.  Im- 
agine the  reemployment  and  the 
follow-up  problem  of  that  industry, 
should  there  be  any  appreciable  im- 
provement in  business  conditions. 

Similar  examples  may  be  cited  for 
practically  every  type  of  business. 
Despite  the  huge  surplus  of  unem- 
ployed persons  available  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  vacancies  in  many  estab- 
lished fields  cannot  be  filled.  There 
are  numerous  indications  of  industry's 
uneasiness  at  the  situation,  and  the 
public  authorities  are  aroused.  There 
is  a  national  movement  to  revive 
apprenticeship. 

Many  organizations  are  reemploy- 
ing skilled  workers  on  a  one-  or  two- 
day  a  week  basis,  in  order  to  keep 
them  available  for  sudden  future 
needs.  The  surprising  thing  is  the 
care  with  which  these  measures  are 
being  applied. 
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The  use  of  such  terms  as  peg  and 
hole  to  characterize  workers  and 
jobs  is  merely  a  symbol  of  the  fact 
that  many  persons  have  not  been 
entirely  alive  to  the  human  ele- 
ments involved.  Industry  has  neg- 
lected what  I  might  term  its  "psychic 
continuity."  That  neglect  now 
threatens  to  exact  its  toll  not  only 
upon  the  worker  but  on  industry 
as  well.  Industry  has  been  dis- 
covering that  even  a  catalogue  of 
available  people  is  not  enough,  for 
available  people  grow  older  and  lose 
their  skill.  Nor  is  any  system,  how- 
ever comprehensive,  of  keeping  track 
of  skilled  employees,  sufficient. 

PROBLEM    OF    RECRUITING 

With  respect  to  the  program  of 
reabsorbing  workers — a  program  that 
may  vary  in  specific  industries — 
there  seem  to  be  a  number  of  major 
items  which  are  essential.  First, 
there  is  the  problem  of  recruiting 
workers  having  actual,  or  potential, 
characteristics  suited  for  industry's 
needs.  Many  employers  during  1930 
and  1 93 1  endeavored  to  maintain  a 
file  of  laid-off  and  otherwise  available 
apphcants.  The  anticipated  need  for 
such  workers  never  developed  and 
consequently  most  organizations  dis- 
continued what  had  previously 
seemed  indispensable. 

Meanwhile,  within  the  past  two 
years,  a  nation-wide  organization  of 
public  employment  offices  has  been 
established.     Today,    in    New    York 


State,  nearly  a  hundred  units  are 
available  for  use  by  both  unemployed 
seeking  jobs  and  employers  in  need 
of  qualified  workers. 

These  offices  and  cooperating  or- 
ganizations in  New  York  City  consti- 
tute a  complete  network  through 
which  available  workers  in  any  part 
of  the  State  can  be  furnished  promptly 
even  if  this  involves  transfer  from  a 
community  distant  from  the  em- 
ploying establishment. 

But  irrespective  of  the  source  from 
which  new  workers  are  obtained, 
those  responsible  for  selecting  ac- 
ceptable applicants  must  be  prepared 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new 
conditions.  Five  years  of  slim,  if 
any,  profits  and  huge  labor  surplus, 
have  stimulated  the  establishment  of 
highly  exacting  employment  stand- 
ards. However,  when  business  shows 
indications  of  improvement  and  the 
surplus  of  labor  consists  largely  of 
second-grade  applicants,  standards 
less  severe  must,  at  least  temporarily, 
be  adopted.  In  plain  words,  we  have 
here  a  retrogression,  owing  to  un- 
satisfactory provision  for  maintaining 
a  labor  supply  of  the  required  skill. 
Arbitrary  specifications  for  individual 
positions  must  be  revised  in  terms 
of  the  capabilities  of  those  who  are 
available  for  the  jobs.  In  some  cases 
it  may  even  be  necessary  to  rearrange 
work  methods. 

IN    THE    METAL    TRADE 

For  example,  employers  in  the 
metal    trade,   who    in    the   past    five 
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years  have  found  it  profitable  to 
employ  combination  operators  and 
set-up  men,  are  faced  by  the  necessity 
of  returning  to  the  segregation  of 
both  functions  owing  to  the  limited 
supply  of  operators  capable  of  setting 
up  machines. 

There  is  one  other  handicap  which 
may  hamper  employers  in  meeting 
sudden  labor  requirements.  Due  to 
past  habits,  arbitrary  ability  stand- 
ards have  been  fixed  for  many  trades. 
Unless  applicants  meet  these  stand- 
ards, they  are  eliminated  from  con- 
sideration for  employment.  In  many 
cases,  lack  of  opportunity  to  acquire 
the  necessary  experience  destroys  the 
individual's  fitness  as  determined  by 
the  employer.  A  wise  employer  rec- 
ognizes that  the  eagerness  of  some 
to  be  successful,  if  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  work,  is  an  asset  of  real  value, 
one  which,  if  encouraged  and  properly 
guided,  may  provide  the  spark  so 
often  sought. 

Some  employers — in  the  garment 
industry,  to  be  specific — will  accept 
workers  without  experience  but  who 
have  been  tested  and  found  to  have 
exceptional  finger  dexterity. 

Next  to  the  problem  of  recruiting, 
is  the  question  of  establishing  pro- 
grams of  training  for  new  or  reem- 
ployed members  of  the  organization. 
At  present  the  most  healthy  sign  to 
which  one  can  point  is  the  interest 
in  employee  training  methods  which 
has  developed  within  the  past  few 
months.  Many  large  organizations 
which  during  1930  and  1931  discon- 


tinued or  curtailed  extensive  training 
programs  are  planning  the  resumption 
of  this  activity.  Apprenticeship,  al- 
most a  forgotten  phase,  is  coming  to 
the  fore  again,  stimulated  somewhat 
by  those  who  expect  serious  labor 
shortages  in  many  skilled  fields  within 
a  few  years. 

Beyond  the  demands  of  the  im- 
mediate situation,  there  is  the  plain 
imperative  to  recognize  that  not  only 
apprenticeship  but  the  concept  of 
craftsmanship  cannot  be  entirely  cast 
aside  and  away.  This  remains  true 
despite  the  increasing  predominance 
of  the  machine.  In  some  of  the  ma- 
chine processes,  where  high  skills  are 
involved,  it  takes  even  the  most 
highly  skilled  operatives  up  to  three 
months  to  restore  their  "feel,"  their 
intimate  touch  with  their  work,  after 
a  prolonged  period  of  unemployment. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  transmis- 
sion of  skill  acquired  over  long  years. 
There  always  will  remain  jobs  in 
which  no  other  course  to  proficiency 
lies  open. 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
advantage  of  formulating  a  training 
program  in  advance  of  the  need,  thus 
avoiding  a  reduction  in  standards 
which  always  accompanies  a  sudden 
need  for  workers. 

The  final  item  in  this  reemploy- 
ment program — assimilation — pre- 
sents our  gravest  problem.  Those 
who  have  been  divorced  from  their 
normal  occupations  must  be  dealt 
with  on  an  individual  basis.  One 
may   be   under   nervous   tension  due 
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to  fear  of  not  qualifying  for  the  job. 
Another  may  be  in  need  of  practice 
or  experience.  A  third  may  be  in 
poor  physical  health  due  to  malnutri- 
tion. Some  may  have  held  better 
positions  and  to  them  the  first  op- 
portunity to  return  to  work  may  be 


but  a  makeshift  until  a  suitable  job 
is  offered.  Many  have  acquired  fi- 
nancial obligations  which  constitute 
a  mental  hazard  likely  to  affect  their 
work  ability.  A  few  have  suffered 
severe  mental  shocks  which  must  be 


The  cooperative  plan,  under  which 
students  divide  their  time  between  col- 
lege and  industry,  proves  its  worth 
during  the  depression 


Antioch  Graduates 
Hold  Their  Jobs 


A  Brief  Appraisal 


A  STUDY  of  the  depression  expe- 
rience of  graduates  of  Antioch 
College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
reveals  some  rather  impressive  facts 
relative  to  the  value  as  vocational 
training  of  the  Antioch  plan,  under 
which  students  spend  part  time  in  col- 
lege and  part  time  in  business  and  in- 
dustry. 

At  all  times  during  the  depression,  90 
per  cent  or  more  of  Antioch's  gradu- 
ates in  the  classes  since  1921  have  been 
employed.  Of  the  graduates  of  1931 
through  1934,  the  worst  years  of  the 
depression,  86  per  cent  are  now  regu- 
larly employed.  This  is  taken  by  ad- 
vocates of  the  Antioch  plan  to  demon- 
strate the  better  preparation  for  work 
of  Antioch  graduates  under  the  present 
program. 

Equally  impressive  is  the  earnings 
record  of  undergraduates.  During  the 
worst  year  of  the  depression,  for  in- 


stance, 390  Antioch  students  on  the  co- 
operative plan  earned  $135,000.  The 
average  weekly  pay  for  men  was 
$17.08,  and  that  for  women,  $15;  while 
they  were  students. 

These  sums  were  earned  despite  the 
fact  that  the  co5perative  plan  at 
Antioch  was  never  intended  as  a  means 
of  enabling  self  supporting  students  to 
earn  their  way  through  college,  and 
Antioch  is  not  a  vocational  school. 
(The  curricrlum  leading  to  the  B.A. 
and  B.S.  degrees  is  precisely  designed 
against  narrow  specialization,  although 
required  courses  during  the  five  years 
increase  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
conventional  college  curriculum  as  a 
basis  for  seh"  directed  study,  under 
an  adviser,  in  a  "major"  field  during 
upper  class  years.) 

More  important,  in  Antioch's  esti- 
mation, than  the  financial  increment  of 
their  work  is  the  growth  in  personality. 
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which  is  one  of  its  i)roved  values.  The 
cooperative  work  helps  greatly  to 
mature  traits  of  personality  such  as  self 
reliance,  initiative,  poise,  and  the  un- 
derstanding of  people  and  problems; 
and  provides  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  and  thus  select  wisely  a 
suitable  vocation  or  profession. 

In  view  of  the  exceptional  record  of 
Antioch's  graduates  in  holding  their 
jobs  through  the  worst  years,  the  col- 
lege's methods  of  vocational  guidance 
and  placement  merit  considerable 
study. 

Those  in  charge  of  this  work  report 
that  the  road  to  final  stability  may  be 
a  rough  one.  Students  arrive  with 
fancy  dreams  about  the  romantic  lives 
of  combined  work  and  pleasure  they 
believe  they  can  lead.  The  coopera- 
tive plan  helps  them  to  find  out  exactly 
why  some  of  these  ideas  will  not  work. 

Until  recently,  for  example,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  entering  students 
had  a  strong  urge  to  take  up  newspaper 
work.  They  were  moved  doubtless  by 
what  they  had  seen  in  movies  portray- 
ing the  handsome  young  reporter  pall- 
ing with  celebrities  and  swaggering 
around  an  office  full  of  clatter  and  life. 
If  all  of  them  were  to  secure  satisfac- 
tory employment  in  this  type  of  work, 
the  number  of  newspapers  would  need 
to  be  multiplied  by  perhaps  50. 

LEARN   ABOUT   LIFE 

The  persomiel  officers  at  Antioch 
(there  are  four  of  them)  are  a  wise  lot. 
They  may  not  close  the  door  to  a  stu- 
dent's eventually  entering  a  newspaper 
office.  But  more  likely  than  not  they 
will  first  start  him  out  where  he  can 
learn  something  about  life  as  a  basis 
for       writing — cleaning       machinery 


among  the  chanting  wheels  of  a  fac- 
tory, perhaps,  or  doing  other  menial 
tasks  having  a  large  disciplinary  value. 

Nor  does  every  student  realize  his 
fondest  wish, — a  cooperative  job  in 
New  York  City! 

The  placing  of  students  by  Antioch 
personnel  officers  is  on  two  bases:  (1) 
looking  toward  the  final  absorption 
into  companies  of  trained  graduates, 
and  (2)  placing  students  in  jobs  under- 
stood to  be  temporary.  The  four  per- 
sonnel officers  at  Antioch  are  all  people 
who  have  spent  considerable  time  in 
business  and  industry,  and  who  keep 
its  problems  in  mind  in  offering  diiTer- 
ent  kinds  of  students.  They  include  a 
former  personnel  manager  for  Hart, 
Schaffner  and  Marx,  a  former  operat- 
ing vice  president  of  A.  R.  Womrath 
Co.,  who  has  also  had  experience  with 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
road and  with  the  Holeproof  Hosiery 
Co.,  and  a  former  college  teacher  of 
engineering  who  has  latterly  been  di- 
rector of  student  personnel  for  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Institute  of  Technology. 

Students  are  given  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  find  out  why  their  fijst  half- 
baked  ideas  about  what  work  to  take 
up,  are  not  the  best  oties.  Hindsight 
being  clearer  than  foresight,  approxi- 
mately half  of  Antioch's  graduates  are 
now  working  in  fields  far  different  from 
those  given  as  vocational  preferences 
at  the  start  of  Freshman  year. 

A  1933  senior,  for  instance,  remarked 
"The  possibilities  of  those  vocations 
which  I  gave  as  choices  on  my  fresh- 
man application  seem  now  vaguely 
remote." 

Students  have  ample  time  for  this 
experience,  since  three  years  of  co- 
operative work  are  required,  among 
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other  things,  for  an  Antioch  degree. 
Antioch  is  now  satisfied  that  this  expe- 
rience improves  the  academic  record, 
especially  since  the  autonomous  plan 
of  study  at  the  college  enables  upper- 
classmen  to  integrate  their  studies  with 
the  work  in  hand,  and  thus  to  vitalize 
both.  This  academic  stimulation  by 
the  working  experience  has  been  shown 
by  the  consistently  high  standing  of 
Antioch  students  in  competitive  tests, 
such  as  those  given  annually  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education. 

It  required  vision  and  courage  and 
brains  to  break  with  academic  tradi- 
tion to  the  extent  of  putting  the  An- 
tioch program  into  force,  in  1921.  But 
15  years  have  demonstrated  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  plan.  The  students 
seem  to  thrive  imder  it,  educators 
approve  it,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
business  has  given  its  sanction  to  the 
experiment. 

The  plan  was  developed  14  years  ago 
under  the  leadership  of  Arthur  E.  Mor- 
gan, president  of  the  college,  who  still 
holds  this  post,  and  has  more  recently 
been  honored  with  appointment  to 
head  the  Termessee  Valley  Authority. 

Present  success  of  the  plan  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  50  per  cent  of 
the  students  who  graduate  from  An- 
tioch go  into  the  firms  by  which  they 
have  been  employed  on  a  cooperative 
basis. 

TWO    FILL   SINGLE    JOB 

In  operation  the  plan  is  simple:  two 
students  fill  a  single  position,  the  one 
working  in  it  while  the  other  is  engaged 
in  the  studies  of  a  liberal  curriculum  at 
the  coUcge.  Ordinarily  the  job  lasts 
as  long  as  it  is  mutually  advantageous, 


and  the  students  work  in  five  or  ten 
week  shifts. 

Students  are  chosen  to  fill  types  of 
jobs  for  which  they  have  shown  voca- 
tional aptitude  as  well  as  interest. 
The  college  would  rather  lose  a  place- 
ment than  improperly  fill  it.  These 
facts  point  another:  the  students,  be- 
cause of  their  enthusiasm,  frequently 
improve  the  morale  of  the  full  time 
employees. 

Antioch's  students  do  not  soldier  on 
the  job.  Their  chance  of  doing  suc- 
cessful work  is  better  than  the  average, 
moreover,  because  they  are  admitted 
to  Antioch  on  the  basis  of  ability. 
Antioch's  scholastic  standards  are 
more  than  ordinarily  exacting,  and 
require  a  higher  than  usual  degree  of 
mentality  and  application. 

During  the  college  year  1933-34 
there  were  259  employers  of  Antioch 
students  in  27  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  And  during  the  last 
twelve  years  approximately  200  out^ 
standing  industries  have  used  Antioch 
"co-ops." 

Employers  of  Antioch  students  fall 
into  three  classes:  (1)  those  who  seek 
to  procure  young  and  intelligent  people 
who  can  be  trained  for  future  positions 
of  responsibility  in  their  companies,  (2) 
those  socia'ly-minded  who  desire  to 
share  with  a  college  faculty  the  respon- 
sibihty  for  educating  future  leaders  in 
society,  government,  and  business,  and 
(3)  those  who  merely  want  the  best 
help  they  can  employ  for  the  least 
money.  A  check  is  placed  upon  the 
last  type  of  employer  by  the  fact  that 
the  students  receive  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wage  for  the  type  of  work  per- 
formed. 
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It  is  the  first  two  classes  of  employers 
for  whom  Antioeh  has  the  most  con- 
cern. Reorganized  by  a  practical  en- 
gineer who  is  not  a  college  graduate, 
the  College  has  set  itself  the  task  of 
training  leaders  in  the  practical  affairs 
of  life,  men  and  women  motivated  by 
the  highest  social  ideals.  Among  them 
a  trend  toward  business  careers  is  dis- 


tinctly marked,  since  the  students  now 
engaged  in  237  cooperative  jobs  were 
placed  on  the  basis  of  these  vocational 
preferences:  Business,  108;  Technical, 
76;  Education,  18,  and  Social  Science, 
23,  with  12  others  working  in  Glen 
Helen  for  the  College.  In  1934  the 
division  among  these  vocational  groups 
was  134,  82,  15,  and  35. 


After  a  series  of  studies,  Mr.  Culver 
concludes  that  students  whose  voca- 
tional interests  are  direct,  are  more 
definitely  orientated  with  respect  to 
their  futures  than  those  whose  interests 
are  derived. 


When  Students 
Choose  Careers 


By  Benjamin  F.  Culver 

Stinford  University 


OUALITATIVELY,  vocational 
interests  may  be  of  two  rela- 
tively distinct  types.  The  in- 
terest may  be  direct  or  primary  in 
character;  that  is,  an  individual  may 
be  primarily  interested  in  the  job 
itself.  He  likes  the  various  tasks  of 
which  the  occupation  is  composed. 
The  direct  satisfactions  growing  out  of 
successful  pursuance  of  the  work  ap- 
pear to  furnish  the  incentive.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  occupation  may  satisfy 
interests  of  an  indirect  or  derived 
character.  Although  the  work  in- 
volved may  be  only  sUghtly  if  at  all 
pleasurable,  the  satisfactions  gained 
from  indirect  outcomes  may  be  suffi- 
''^'"ntly  attractive  to  lead  the  individual 
to  i^s^igct  and  pursue  the  occupation, 
■onally    one    of    these    motives 


Occasi;^ 


appears  to  exist  to  the  complete  ex- 
clusion of  the  other;  but  more  fre- 
quently both  are  probably  operative 
in  some  degree,  with  one  or  the  other 
being  in  the  ascendancy. 

Studies  of  vocational  interest, 
choice,  or  intention  designed  to  get 
at  the  validity  of  choice,  permanence 
and  depth  of  Intention,  or  the  influence 
of  interest  or  choice  upon  achieve- 
ment have,  in  large  measure,  failed  to 
discriminate  between  choices  based 
upon  direct  interests  and  those  which 
are  made  in  anticipation  of  incidental 
or  derived  satisfactions. 

Two  important  difficulties  stand  in 
the  way  of  determining  whether  or 
not  there  are  significant  relationships 
between  vocational  interests  and  aca- 
demic achievement.     These  are:  first, 
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the  validity  of  statements  of  interest, 
and  second,  uncertainty  as  to  the 
specific  quahty  of  the  avowed  interest. 
When  a  student  makes  the  statement 
that  he  is  going  to  enter  a  given  occu- 
pation he  may  be  expressing  a  deep- 
seated  ambition  which  is  strong  enough 
to  carry  him  to  his  goal,  or  he  may  be 
giving  vent  to  a  piissing  fancy.  Also, 
he  may  be  reflecting  a  popular  choice, 
one  which  he  inay  be  sure  receives  the 
approbation  of  family  or  his  fellows. 
Consequently,  the  studies  of  voca- 
tional choices  of  high  school  and  col- 
lege students  which  are  based  upon  the 
asserted  choice  alone  have  no  means  of 
determining  the  relative  certainty  of 
such  choices.  That  is,  the  choice  of 
one  student  may  be  far  more  definite 
and  clear  cut  than  that  of  another. 
It  may  represent  much  more  thinking 
and  planning  and  be  the  real  focal 
point  of  the  student's  interests,  mo- 
tivating him  in  the  major  part  of  his 
activity.  On  the  other  hand,  another 
student's  choice,  stated  with  equal 
positiveness,  may  carry  with  it  none 
of  the  supporting  evidence  of  the  first. 
The  mere  statement  of  an  individual 
that  he  is  going  to  enter  this  or  that 
vocation  may  be  regarded,  therefore, 
as  possessing  Uttle  if  any  prognostic 
value.  Evidence  in  support  of  this 
will  be  presented  in  the  discussion  of 
Certainty  of  Vocational  Intention. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  if  we 
are  to  achieve  any  measurable  success 
in  ascertaining  the  influence  of  a  voca- 
tional choice  upon  academic  achieve- 
ment some  means  must  be  devised  to 
determine  the  vahdity  of  statements 
of  vocational  interest  or  intention. 
It  would  also  appear  that  a  knowledge 


of  the  quahty  of  the  interest  would  be 
of  unquestioned  value. 

A  study  recently  conducted  by  the 
writer  attempted  to  get  at  the  definite- 
ness  of  vocational  intention  by  accu- 
mulating evidence  in  support  of  an 
individual's  statement  of  choice.  A 
Vocational  Intention  Blank,  contain- 
ing ten  items  was  sent  to  243  junior 
men  students  at  Stanford  University. 
This  blank  provided  for  the  vocational 
field  and  the  specific  occupation 
chosen,  the  approximate  time  in  the 
educational  program  when  the  choice 
was  made,  the  reasons  for  making  the 
choice,  the  degree  of  certainty  in  the 
individual's  own  mind  as  to  the  per- 
manency of  the  choice,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  choice  with  respect  to  the 
quality  of  interests  involved.  Only 
students  who  had  at  least  some  idea 
of  a  vocational  choice  were  able  to  fill 
out  the  blank.  One  hundred  fifty- 
three  usable  blanks  were  returned. 

The  present  paper  presents  and 
discusses  data  secured  which  shows  the 
characteristics  of  two  groups  of  Stan- 
ford University  students.  One  group 
is  composed  of  those  students  who 
chose  occupations  in  which  they  be- 
lieved they,  "would  be  happiest  regard- 
less of  financial  remuneration  or  other 
considerations;"  the  other  group  chose 
occupations  because  of  other  influences 
which  dictated  their  choices.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience  the  first  will  be 
called  the  ■primary  interest  group,  and 
the  second  the  secondary  interest  group. 

DECISION   AND    DIRECTION 

Vocational  intention,  implying  in- 
terest, either  intrinsic  or  derived,  or 
both,  carries  with  it  the  implication  of 
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decision  and  direction.  When  ambi- 
tions take  form  and  definiteness  in  the 
mind  of  a  boy,  and  persii^t  into  early- 
manhood,  they  display,  not  only  the 
characteristic  of  vocational  interest, 
but  also  purpose,  intention  and  de- 
cision. What  an  individual  intends 
to  do,  stated  in  early  adult  life,  has 
greater  significance  than  the  day 
dreams  of  adolescence.     On  this  point 


Fia.  1.  Approximate  Time  When  General 

Vocational  Fields  were   Chosen — 151 

Students  at  Stanford  University 

Fryer  notes  "...  a  genetic  develop- 
ment of  vocational  interest  trends 
through  youth  and  adolescence  .  .  ."' 
In  a  western  college  group  studied  by 
Fryer  and  Pruette,  it  was  found  that 

'  Fryer,  Douglas,  The  Measurement  of 
Interest,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  N.  Y., 
1931,  p.  146,  reporting  from  Lorine  Pruette 
and  Douglas  Fryer:  Group  Problems  of  the 
Executive  with  a  Functional  Classification 
of  Occupational  Groupings.  Journal  of 
Personnel  Research,  1924-'25,  III,  pp.  39-45. 


there  was  63  per  cent  permanence 
throughout  elementary  school,  high 
school,  and  college;  73  per  cent  be- 
tween elementary  school  and  college; 
and  83  per  cent  between  high  school 
and  college.'  Kitson  reports  a  study 
showing  83  per  cent  permanence  of 
vocational  choice  between  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years  in  college.^ 
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FiQ.  2.  Approximate  Time  When  Specific 
Occupations  were  Chosen — 141  Stu- 
dents AT  Stanford  University 

In  the  present  study  the  writer 
wished  to  investigate  the  question  of 
permanence  for  both  the  general  voca- 
tional field  ."nd  the  specific  occupation 
chosen  within  that  field.  The  findings 
are  presented  graphically  in  figures 
1  and  2.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
largest  percentage  of  these  students 
chose  their  vocational  fields  while 
seniors  in  high  school  and  their  specific 
occupations  when  juniors  in  college. 

*  Kitson,  H.  D.,  The  Psychology  of 
Vocational  Adjustment.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  1925,  p.  232. 
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By  combining  per  cents  we  find  that 
there  is  63.0  per  cent  permanence  of 
decision  for  the  general  vocational 
field  between  high  school  and  the 
junior  year  in  college,  and  80.2  per 
cent  between  the  freshman  and  junior 
years  in  college.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  only  16.6  per  cent  pennanence 
between  high  school  and  the  junior 
year  in  college  when  the  choice  of  a 
specific  occupation  is  considered,  and 
46.4  per  cent  between  the  freshman 
and  junior  years. 

This  evidence  reveals  that  when  the 
investigation  is  sharpened  to  the  ques- 
tion of  specific  occupations  within 
occupational  fields  permanence  drops 
to  a  much  lower  percentage  over  the 
educational  periods  considered. 

When  vocational  choices  are  classi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  direct  and  derived 
interests  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  those 
students  who  are  motivated  by  the 
former  tend  to  choose  both  the  general 
field  and  the  specific  occupation  earlier 
than  do  those  influenced  by  the  latter. 
This  implies  greater  permanence  of 
choice  among  members  of  the  primary 
interest  group  than  those  of  the  secon- 
dary interest  group.  It  is  apparent 
from  this  that  the  individual  tends  to 
persist  longest  in  his  vocational  inten- 
tion whose  choice  represents  his  direct 
interest.  If  permanence  may  be  taken 
as  a  criterion  of  definiteness  then  the 
primary  interest  group  students  may  be 
considered  more  definitely  oriented  in 
respect  to  their  future  vocations  than 
are  the  secondary  interest  group 
students. 

If  the  group  studied  is  a  fair  sample 
of  college  students  at  this  level,  it  may 
be  said  that  three  out  of  five  high- 
school  boys   who   go   to   college   will 


have  the  same  general  vocational  plans 
as  college  juniors  that  they  formed 
during  or  before  the  high  school 
period.  Moreover,  four  out  of  five 
college  freshmen  will  be  planning  on 
their  same  vocational  fields  when  they 
are  juniors.  On  the  other  hand,  hardly 
one  out  of  five  high  school  students 
will  have  the  same  specific  occupa- 
tional choices  as  college  juniors  they 
now  have  in  high  school.  And  only 
two  out  of  five  college  freshmen  will 
continue  in  their  choices  of  specific 
occupations  into  the  junior  year. 

From  the  foregoing  we  find  what  it 
seems  logical  to  expect,  namely,  that 
there  appears  to  be  greater  perma- 
nency of  interest  in  the  general  vo- 
cational field  than  in  a  specific 
occupation  within  that  field.  It  may 
well  be  that  counseling  at  the  sec- 
ondary level  should  pay  greater  atten- 
tion to  helping  the  student  in  the 
direction  of  a  general  vocational  area 
and  avoid  too  early  narrowing  toward 
a  specific  occupation. 

CERTAINTY    OF    VOCATIONAL    UECISION 

An  individual's  own  estimate  of  how 
certain  he  is  that  he  will  enter  the 
occupation  of  his  choice  should  throw 
some  light  upon  the  question  of  defi- 
niteness of  intention.  In  the  present 
study  the  students  were  asked  to 
indicate  their  own  estimates  of  how 
certain  they  were  that  they  would 
enter  the  occupations  they  had  indi- 
cated. The  Vocational  Intention 
Blank  item  no.  5,  provided  for  four 
different  responses,  roughly  represent- 
ing four  degrees  of  certainty,  ranging 
from  "positive"  to  "considering." 
The  dividing  line  between  "very  sure" 
and  "fairly  sure"  was  taken  to  repre- 
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sent  the  point  above  which  a  fair 
measure  of  certainty  would  be  ex- 
pressed, and  below  which  certainty  of 
intention  or  decision  could  hardly  be 
imphed.  By  combining  percentages, 
table  1,  it  may  be  noted  that  74.2 
per  cent  of  the  number  responding  may 
be  considered  quite  definite  in  their 
own  minds  that  they  will  enter  the 
vocational  fields  which  they  have 
chosen;  but  only  33.8  per  cent  are 
equally  certain  of  their  specific  occu- 
pations. 


the  responses  of  individuals  with  re- 
spect to  their  own  estimates  of 
certainty  of  vocational  choice,  we 
have  a  means  of  determining  the 
validity  of  statements  of  vocational 
intention  in  terms  of  the  individual's 
own  estimate  of  certainty.  Thus  it 
may  be  said,  assuming  that  the  group 
is  comparatively  representative  of  stu- 
dents at  the  junior  level,  that  only 
three  out  of  four  students'  statements 
of  vocational  intention  may  be  taken 
to  imply  a  fair  degree  of  certainty. 


TABLE  1 

Number  and  percentage  of  students  expressing  degrees  of  certainty  of  vocational  choice 


11 

POS.X.V. 

V.H.S.H. 

...^rs... 

CONSIDERING 

1 

Z 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
& 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

General  vocational  field 


Total  group 

Primary  interest  group. . 
Secondary  interest  group 


151 
78 
73 

58 
37 
21 

38.4  ±2.7 

47.5  ±3.8 
28.8  ±3.6 

54 

26 

28 

35.8  ±2.6 
33.4  ±3.6 
38.3  ±3.8 

35 
14 
21 

23.2  ±2.3 
17.9  ±2.9 
28.8  ±3.6 

4 

1 
3 

2.6  ±0.1 
1.3  ±0.8 
4.1  ±1.5 


Specific  occupation 


Total  group 

Primary  interest  group. . 
Secondary  interest  group 


13.4  ±1.9 
19.4  ±3.3 
8.0  ±2.1 


20.4  ±2.3 
22.4  ±3.4 
18.7  ±3.0 


40.8  ±2.8 
34.3  ±3.9 
46.7  ±3.9 


4  ±2.5 
23.9  ±3.5 
26.6  ±3.4 


When  primary  and  secondary  in- 
terest group  students  are  compared 
on  this  point  it  is  seen  that  many 
more  of  the  former  than  the  latter  are 
certain  of  their  choices  both  for  the 
general  field  and  the  specific  occupa- 
tion. The  percentage  difference  in 
the  first  case  is  13.7  ±3.6  or  4  times  its 
probable  error,  and  in  the  second  15.1 
±5.3  or  3  times  its  probable  error. 

If  the  classifications  of  "fair  degree 
of  certainty"  and  "comparative  un- 
certainty" are  vahd  for  differentiating 


What  is  more  noteworthy,  only  one 
out  of  three  statements  of  specific 
occupational  intention  may  be  taken 
to  represent  equal  certainty.  Stated 
in  terms  of  validity  per  cents,  a  sum- 
mary is  offered  in  table  2.  If  these 
vahdities  can  be  taken  as  representing 
anything  approximating  the  true  vafidi- 
ties,  then  some  appreciation  may  be 
had  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
ascertaining  the  relationship  between 
academic  achievement  and  vocational 
intention,  or  predicting  future  voca- 
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Certaint  y  of  i 


TABLE  2 
national  choice  i 
■per  cents 


terms  of 


IMPORTANCE    OF   REASONS 

The  relative  importance  which  one 


.OCATIONAI, 


Total  group 

Primary  interest 

group 

Secondary  interest 

group 


74.2  ±2.4 


p(?r  cent 

33.8  ±2.7 


to  reasons  for  his  actions  may 
give  e\idence  of  the  strength  of  the 
various  motives  involved.  The  writer 
wished  to  discover  the  relative  unpor- 
tance  of  reasons  given  by  students  for 
their  vocational  decisions.  The  Voca- 
tional Intention  Blank  item  no.  7, 
provided  three  general  reasons  which 
the  students  were  asked  to  rank  in  the 

TABLE  3 

Number  and  percentage  of  students  assigning  certain  ranks  of  importance  to  reasons  for  making 

a  vocational  choice 


dARY  INTEBEST  QROUP  SECONDABT  INTER 


A.  Financial  remuneration 


Total 

149 

100.0 

78 

100.0 

71 

100.0 

1 

29 

19.5  ±2.2 

9 

11.5  ±2.4 

20 

28.2  ±3.6 

2 

72 

48.3  ±2.8 

39 

50.0  ±3.8 

33 

46.5  ±4.0 

3 

40 

26.8  ±2.5 

26 

33.3  ±3.6 

14 

19.7  ±3.2 

4 
5 

8 

5.4  ±1.3 

4 

5.1  ±1.7 

4 

5.6  ±1.8 

B.  Greatest  personal  satisfaction 

Total 

150 

100.0 

77 

100  0 

73 

100.0 

1 

96 

64.0  ±2.6 

58 

75.3  ±3.3 

38 

52.1  ±3.9 

2 

36 

24.0  ±2.4 

13 

16.9  ±2.9 

23 

31.5  ±3.7 

3 

13 

8.7  ±1.6 

4 

5.2  ±1.7 

9 

12.3  ±2.6 

4 

5 

3.3  ±1.0 

2 

2.6  ±1.2 

3 

4.1  ±1.6 

C.  Can  make  greatest  con 

tribution  to  society 

Total 

127 

100.0 

67 

100.0 

60 

100.0 

2 
3 
4 
5 

8 

27 
53 
30 

9 

6.3  ±1.5 
21.3  ±2.5 
41.7  ±3.0 
23.6  ±2.5 

7.1  ±1.5 

5 
20 
28 
8 
6 

7.5  ±2.2 
29.8  ±3.8 

41.8  ±4.1 

11.9  ±2.7 
9.0  ±2.4 

3 

7 
25 
22 

3 

5.0  ±1.9 
11.6  ±2.8 
41.6  ±4.3 
36.8  ±4.2 

5.0  ±1.9 

tional  activity  on  the  basis  of  unsup-     order  of  importance  as  influences  in 

"   vocational   in-     making     their     vocational     choices. 

Table  3  presents  the  responses  for  the 


ported  statements  of 
tention. 
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total  group,  the  primary  interest  group 
and  the  secondary  interest  group.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  total  nimiber  of  students, 
64.0  per  cent  rank  "greatest  personal 
satisfaction"  first,  48.3  per  cent  rank 
"financial  remuneration"  second,  and 
41.7  per  cent  rank  "greatest  contribu- 
tion to  society"  third.  Both  the 
primary  and  secondary  interest  group 
students  rank  "personal  satisfaction 
first  most  frequently;  but  the  propor- 
tion of  primary  interest  group  students 
so  indicating  was  greater  than  that  of 
the  secondary  interest  group,  the  per- 
centage difference  being  23.3  ±5.0  per 
cent,  or  4.7  times  its  probable  error. 
Similarly,  the  primary  interest  group 
students  tended  to  assign  less  impor- 
tance to  financial  remuneration  and 
more  importance  to  the  service  motive 
than  did  students  of  the  secondary 
interest  group. 

These  tendencies  appearing  within 
the  two  groups  seem  to  imply  that 
students  motivated  by  direct  voca- 
tional interest,  on  the  whole,  tend  to 
show  more  substantial  attitudes  to- 
ward their  vocational  choices  than  do 
those  students  whose  choices  represent 
interests  of  a  more  derived  character. 

STTWAAUY 

From  the  data  which  have  been 
presented  it  may  be  readily  seen  that 
students  vary  in:  first,  the  length  of 
time  which  they  have  held  to  a  voca- 
tional objective;  second,  the  degree  of 
certainty  of  their  decisions ;  and  tliird, 
the  relative  importance  which  they 
■  assign  to  reasons  for  making  those 
decisions.     Furthermore,  there  is  sub- 


stantial evidence  in  support  of  the 
assumption  that  vocational  choices  are 
based  upon  interests  which  may  be 
studied  quahtatively,  that  is,  with 
respect  to  whether  or  not  the  choice 
represents  the  occupation  which  the 
individual  preferred  to  all  others  re- 
gardless of  financial  remuneration  or 
other  considerations.  When  the  stu- 
dents included  in  the  investigation 
were  segregated  on  the  basis  of  direct 
and  derived  interests,  those  of  the 
former  group  show  greater  permanence 
of  interests,  both  for  the  general 
vocational  field  and  the  specific  occu- 
pation. They  also  appear  to  be  more 
certain  of  their  decisions  as  to  voca- 
tional choice,  and  cite  personal  satis- 
faction and  the  service  motive  more, 
and  financial  remuneration  less  fre- 
quently, as  reasons  for  their  choices, 
than  do  those  whose  chosen  occupa- 
tions do  not  represent  the  same  quality 
of  mterests. 

It  would  appear  from  these  general- 
izations that,  as  a  whole,  those  stu- 
dents whose  vocational  interests  are 
direct  in  character  are  more  definitely 
oriented  with  respect  to  their  voca- 
tional futures  than  are  those  whose 
interests  appear  to  be  derived  in 
character. 

This  investigation,  furthermore, 
affords  additional  support  for  the  con- 
tention that  students  should  be  urged, 
in  as  far  as  possible,  to  plan  their 
vocational  futures  in  the  general  occu- 
pational areas  where  they  believe  they 
will  be  happiest.  Anticipated  finan- 
cial remuneration,  social  prestige,  and 
the  like  should  receive  only  secondary 
consideration. 
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RICH  MAN,  POOR  MAN:  Pictures  of  a  Paradox 

By  Ryllis  Alexander  Goslin  and  Omar  Pancoast  Goslin.     New  York,  N.  Y. :  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1935,  viii  plus  85,  Ji.oo 


"All  the  world's  a  stage.  And  all  the 
men  and  women  merely  players."  So 
said  the  Bard  of  Avon.  On  the  American 
stage  today  as  leading  actors  are  men  and 
women  probably  as  capable  in  their 
histrionics  as  in  their  executive  and 
administrative  ability:  Huey  Long, 
Hughie  Johnson,  Frances  Perkins,  Hop- 
kins, Roosevelt,  et  al. 

How  came  the  stage  on  which  they 
strut?  What  background  makes  their 
antics  understandable?  Why  do  we 
stand  them  ? 

If  you  would  know,  spend  a  dollar  on 
this  book.  Its  30  charts  and  50  pages  of 
direct  language  are  a  dramatic  descrip- 
tion of  the  American  scene  on  which  they 
"play";  our  energy  horses,  diets,  bath- 
tubs, telephones,  and  dental  care,  gar- 


ment cutting  machines,  glass  bottle 
machines,  and  oil  barrel  rollers,  savings 
for  the  rainy  day,  taxes,  cows,  pigs, 
poultry  and  strawberries  and  bankers, 
catsup,  insect  killer  and  ginger  ale,  mail- 
men and  marines,  A  &  P  stores,  steel 
corporations,  garbage  collection  and 
stockholders  with  headaches  and  street 
lighting  and  two  pants  suits. 

It  sounds  all  mixed  up,  so  are  our  lives, 
but  the  book  is  not. 

It  portrays  by  the  new  method  of 
sociographics  the  background  and  struc- 
ture of  the  American  scene  on  which  we 
so  poignantly  suffer  and  live. 

Read  it  and  learn  the  reasons  for  what 
is  and  will  be.  It  doesn't  tell  you  what 
to  do  about  it.     That  is  for  you. 


THE  FRUSTATION  OF  SCIENCE 


By  Frederick  Soddy,  et  al. 


Professor  Soddy,  the  world  renowed 
physicist,  in  his  foreword  to  this  book 
writes  of  the  scientists  who  lack  a  sense  of 
social  responsibility  for  the  world  their 
labors  have  so  largely  created  and  the 
public  who  are  "educable  only  when 
miserable,  and  when  prosperous  too 
proud  to  learn."  He  is  convinced  that 
the  world  should  be  ruled  by  "those  who 
are  concerned  with  the  creation  of  its 
wealth  rather  than  of  its  debts." 
Excellent. 


New  York,  N.  Y.:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  Inc., 
1935,  144,  ?2.oo 

The  book  which  is  made  up  of  chapters 
by  seven  separate  authorities,  deals  with 
science  in  relation  to  agriculture,  avia- 
tion, industry,  sterility,  medicine,  war- 
fare and  ends  up  with  a  chapter  on  the 
frustration  of  science. 

It  is  worth  reading  for  two  chapters  (i) 
on  sterility  which  really  deals  with  popu- 
lation problems.  For  those  who  expect 
to  live  another  thirty  or  fifty  years,  this 
is  important  for  it  deals  with  trends  which 
within  our  lifetime  will  change  our  whole 
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national  structure  and  our  international 
relations.  (2)  on  the  frustration  of 
science  which  really  deals  with  economics. 
The  writer  interprets  the  rise  of  fascism, 
showing  how  liberal,  democratic,  and 
possibly  socialistic  movements  produce 
a  reaction  in  which  the  large  corporation 
finds  a  way  to  combine  forces  with  the 
small  middle  class  business  man  to  over- 
come    the     battalions     of    labor.     The 


English  have  built  their  stability  with 
this  strategy,  having  the  advantage  of 
smaller  corporations  and  larger  small 
business  men.  America  has  the  largest 
corporations  and  perhaps  the  smallest 
business  men.     Can  they  combine? 

The  book  is  of  very  uneven  quality, 
but  to  those  of  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind, 
quite  understandable  and  well  worth 
reading. 


CONTROLLING  DEPRESSIONS 
By  Paul  H.  Douglas.     New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,   1935,  286  pp.,  I3.00 


"The  winter  of  every  past  depression 
has  sooner  or  later  turned  into  the  spring 
of  revival." 

Professor  Douglas  lists  a  formidable 
series  of  depressions  in  1816,  1833,  1847, 
1857,  1873,  1883,  1893,  1907,  1914,  and 
1920,  but  says  the  fact  we  came  out  of  all 
of  them  is  no  reason  for  supposing  we  can 
get  out  of  this  last  one  unless  we  ourselves 
do  something  about  it. 

Our  author  tilts  at  the  many  who  assert 
that  all  that  is  needed  in  a  depression  is 
for  society  to  keep  its  hands  off  and  to  let 
the  depression  cure  itself.  We  do  not 
know  who  the  many  are,  who  "assert" 
this,  but  would  suggest  that  it  might  be 
hard  to  find  a  man  who  has  held  this  view 
consistently  during  the  past  five  years. 

Professor  Douglas  then  points  out  that, 
as  regards  past  depressions,  "recovery 
may  well  have  been  more  accidental  than 
inevitable"  and  gives  instances  to  show 
the  accidental  emergence  from  depres- 
sions such  as  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  passage  in  this  country  of 
the  Walker  Low  Tariff  Act,  and  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  in  England  as  aiding  the 
disappearance  of  the  depressions  of  1846, 
and  the  banishment  of  the  hard  times  of 


1 873-78  by  the  great  spurt  in  railway  con- 
struction. His  argument  seems  to  be 
inverted  for  most  of  these  examples  prove 
that  society,  or  large  bodies  of  its  mem- 
bers, by  their  action  defeated  these  de- 
pressions. 

Professor  Douglas  analyses  the  prob- 
able causes  of  depressions,  and  some 
methods  of  controlling  them.  He  dis- 
cusses the  methods  of  control  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar.  Federal  Reserve  pol- 
icy, public  works,  management  of  cur- 
rency and  banking,  unemployment  insur- 
ance and  relief,  etc.  Throughout  the 
book,  he  assumes  the  attitude  of  an  attor- 
ney and  sets  up  "the  many  who  assert," 
"those  who  advance  objections,"  "the  ad- 
vocates of  authority,"  et  al.,  in  order  to 
refute  their  arguments.  The  reader  when 
he  finishes  wonders  who  is  right,  the  au- 
thor or  the  others  and  is  inclined  to  take 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  whoever  is  right 
we  will  somehow  work  our  way  out. 

The  author  concludes  with  a  twelve 
point  program,  which  involves  much  gov- 
ernmental control,  to  the  end  that  the 
profit  motive  shall  be  taken  out  of  the 
business  of  the  bankers  and  encouraged 
in  the  business  of  the  small  man !     He  fur- 
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ther  concludes  that  "this  necessarily  car- 
ries with  it  a  rather  thorough  going  reor- 
ganization of  our  economic  system." 

"It  would  seem  to  the  author,  that  if 
such  a  program  is  not  followed,  we  shall 
in  all  probability  continued  to  experience 
sharp  business  depressions."  It  would 
seem  to  the  reviewer  that  the  author  is 


not  convincing  in  his  presentation  of  rea- 
sons why,  if  such  a  program  is  followed, 
we  shall  avoid  them. 

Fellow  economists  may  be  interested 
in  the  dialectic  of  Professor  Douglas. 
Meanwhile  we  are  working  our  way  out 
of  the  depression,  perhaps  even  by  the 
methods  our  author  advocates. 


NEWS 


SIX-HOUR    DAYS 

"To  give  more  work  to  more  people 
without  materially  increasing  the 
cost  of  production,  and  to  do  this 
without  throwing  the  cost  of  shorter 
hours  entirely  on  the  employees"  was 
a  problem  most  satisfactorily  solved 
by  one  company  through  the  intro- 
duction of  the  6-hour  day.  The 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  investigated  this  pro- 
gressive change  and  reports  views  of 
both  management  and  workers,  now 
that  the  plan  has  been  in  operation 
for  four  years.  The  Bureau  reports 
as  follows  in  Bulletin  No.  105: 

The  advantages  to  the  business  are 
briefly  summed  up  by  the  manage- 
ment in  the  following  statement: 

"Increased  daily  production  from 
the  plant  as  an  operating  unit,  due 
to  increased  production  at  every 
station  or  task,  shght  in  itself  but 
considerable  in  the  aggregate. 

"Elimination  of  meal  periods,  with 
their  waste,  and  the  expense  of  a  large 
cafeteria. 

"Increased  return  from  the  capital 
invested  in  plant  and  machinery, 
owing  to  the  increased  rate  of  plant 
operation. 

"Opportunity  for  reorganizing  the 
working  force  to  rectify  inequalities 
and  fit  all  'pegs'  in  appropriate  'holes.' 

"Decreased  overhead  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  factory  produces  more 


goods   per   dollar   of  overhead   than 
under  the  8-hour  shift. 

"Agents  of  the  Women's  Bureau 
visited  434  women  and  obtained 
from  them  information  as  to  the 
efi^ects  of  shorter  hours  on  their 
earnings,  their  fatigue,  their  home 
life,  and  their  leisure  activities." 

A  total  of  84.9%  liked  the  6-hour 
shift.  Of  those  who  had  worked 
under  both  the  8-hour  and  6-hour 
schedule,  77.1  per  cent  preferred  the 
shorter  shift. 

Reasons  given  for  preferences  were 
more  time  for  home  duties,  more 
leisure,  less  fatigue.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  results  of  the  survey 
of  the  effects  of  the  shorter  week: 

Fatigue  under  6  hours  as  compared 
to  8  hours  (women  on  same  work). 
Per    cent    of    women    who    re- 
ported— 

Less  fatigue,  25.2. 
Same  fatigue,  56.1. 
More  fatigue,  18.7. 
Use  of  extra  time. 
Family  needs^ 

Better  care  of  house  and  family. 
Time  for  working  in  garden. 
Can   now   do   housework   and 

have  fun  too. 
Better  buying  for  family  be- 
cause   of   shopping    in    un- 
crowded   stores. 
Recreation — Can  be  outdoors  in 
daytime,  can  play  tennis,  ball, 
go   swimming    and    motoring. 
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Rest. 

Self-improvement. 
Eating  arrangements. 

More    than    one-half   (56.2    per 
cent)  felt  need  of  food  during 
work  period. 
Nearly  two-thirds  (64.7  per  cent) 
reported  no  inconvenience  to 
home  life  or  meals  under  new 
schedule. 
Work  on  the  morning  shift  was 
most  convenient  and  the  after- 
noon shift  least  convenient  for 
the  meal  arrangements. 
Effect  of  change  on  wages. 

Basic     hourly     rates     were     in- 
creased— 

12>^  per  cent  at  date  of  change. 

\i}4  per  cent  one  year  later. 

Production      bonus      was      not 

changed. 
From  a  pay-roll  period  in  Sep- 
tember, 1930,  to  one  in  April, 
1932— 

Earnings  of  77  per  cent  of  the 

women  decreased  under  the 

6-hour  day;  those  of  23  per 

cent  increased. 

10  and  less  than  20  per  cent 

decrease    in    earnings    was 

shown  for  over  one-half  of 

the  women  whose  earnings 

declined;  in  something  over 

one-third  it  was  less  than  10 

per  cent. 

Effect  of  change  on  numbers. 

Increased  39  per  cent,  or  from  298 

women   (average  of  four  pay 

rolls    before    change    to     six 


hours)  to  415  women  (average 
of  four  pay  rolls  shortly  after 
change). 
Marital  condition  and  age. 

Over  one-half  of  the  women  (56.1 
per  cent)  were  married. 

About  the  same  proportion  of 
married  and  of  single  women 
preferred  the  6-hour  to  the 
8-hour  day. 

Home  duties  were  mentioned  as 
the  reason  for  preferring  the 
shorter  day  by  a  very  much 
larger  proportion  of  married 
than  of  single  women.  The 
single  girl  used  her  extra  time 
for  recreation  and  self-improve- 
ment more  than  did  the  mar- 
ried woman. 

The  favorite  shifts  for  all  women 
were  the  day  shifts,  but  a 
larger  per  cent  of  married 
women  than  of  single  liked 
the  evening  shift.  Almost  the 
same  proportion  of  single  and 
married  women  preferred  the 
night  shift. 

No  woman  visited  was  under  17 
years  of  age  and  nearly  one- 
fifth  were  40  years  and  over. 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  women 
(70.9  per  cent)  were  20  and 
under  40  years  of  age. 

STATE  INSURANCE  FUND  EXPANDS 

The  New  York  State  Insurance 
Fund's  services  to  industry,  labor  and 
the  public  were  extended  more  widely 
in  1934  than  in  any  year  in  its  history, 
Charles  G.  Smith,  manager,  states  in 
a  review  of  the  State  Fund's  operation 
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just  issued.  The  State  Fund  insured 
more  than  37,500  employers  in  New 
York  State  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  an  increase  of  more  than  6,000 
in  twelve  months. 

These  employers  have  several  hun- 
dred thousands  of  persons  in  their 
factories  and  business  houses,  with  a 
live  personal  interest  in  their  compen- 
sation insurance  protection,  Mr. 
Smith  reported.  For  that  reason,  he 
said,  the  quality  of  service  rendered 
by  an  insurance  carrier  is  a  vital  factor 
in  maintaining  good  industrial  rela- 
tions. The  striking  growth  of  the 
State  Fund,  he  believed,  proved  that 
employers  and  employees  alike  appre- 
ciate its  services  and  that  these  serv- 
ices play  an  important  role  in  aug- 
menting plant  morale  and  personnel 
loyalty. 

Policyholders  in  the  State  Fund 
have  saved  more  than  ^30,500,000  in 
insurance  costs,  Mr.  Smith  stated. 
These  savings  were  made  through  ad- 
vance discounts  on  compensation  in- 
surance rates  and  through  dividends. 
The  figure  covers  the  period  from 
1 914,  when  the  State  Fund  was  cre- 
ated, to  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
In  1934  alone  the  savings  amounted 
approximately  to  12,480,000. 

In  1934,  the  report  showed,  the 
State  Fund  on  a  comparable  basis 
wrote  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 


total  compensation  insurance  pre- 
miums written  in  the  state  by  all  of 
the  sixty-two  carriers  competing. 

Both  written  and  earned  premiums, 
and  the  amount  of  new  business 
written,  set  new  records  in  1934,  the 
report  stated.  Written  premiums  to- 
taled $10,312,322,  or  approximately 
$12,747,000  if  figured  at  the  rates  used 
by  private  insurance  companies. 
Earned  premiums  amounted  to 
$9,505,697,  and  new  business  to 
$2,898,817. 

The  admitted  assets  of  the  State 
Fund  at  the  close  of  1934  amounted  to 
the  record  figure  of  $22,847,794,  an 
increase  of  more  than  $3,000,000  over 
the  previous  year,  the  report  noted. 
Surplus  totaled  $1,088,860.  In  addi- 
tion a  voluntary  expense  reserve  of 
$326,383  had  been  set  up  out  of  sur- 
plus, the  report  showed,  and  in  com- 
puting assets  and  liabilities  no  credit 
was  taken  for  a  substantial  amount  of 
premiums  due  in  1934  but  not  placed 
on  the  books  until  after  January  i, 
1935,  although  such  credit  would  have 
been  permissible  under  the  rules  of  the 
Insurance  Department. 

A  reserve  of  $15,777,050  was  held 
for  future  payments  of  benefits  under 
the  compensation  law  to  injured  work- 
ers and  to  dependents  of  those  killed 
while  at  work. 
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National  Labor  Relations  Act 

THE  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  commonly  known  as  the 
Wagner-Connery  Labor  Disputes  Act  authorizes  the  setting  up 
of  a  permanent  Board  of  three  members,  and  gives  it  compulsory 
authority,  (i)  to  prohibit  employers  from  engaging  in  certain  specified 
"unfair  labor  practices,"  (2)  to  ascertain  who  are  the  exclusive  repre- 
sentatives of  employees  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining. 

It  differs  from  previous  collective  bargaining  legislation  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars: 

(i)  It  clearly  states  that  it  applies  to  "interstate  commerce"  only, 

(2)  defines  the  rights  of  employees, 

(3)  enumerates  the  specific  unfair  practices  which  constitute  an 
infringement  of  these  rights, 

(4)  empowers  the  newly  created  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  prevent  persons  or  organizations  from  engaging  in  these  unfair  labor 
practices. 

(5)  Finally  it  specifies  the  exact  procedures  by  which  the  Board 
may  institute  court  action  for  the  enforcement  of  its  orders. 

The  exact  statements  of  rights  and  procedures  of  employers,  em- 
ployees, and  the  Labor  Board  contained  in  this  Act,  should  prevent 
the  innumerable  disputes  occasioned  by  the  loosely  worded  Section  7a, 
NIRA.     In  this  sense  the  Act  is  a  much  superior  piece  of  legislation. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  students  of  labor  legislation  in  this 
country  do  not  see  this  as  an  isolated  piece  of  New  Deal  legislation. 
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They  point  out  that  Congress  as  early  as  1888  tried  to  protect  the 
worker's  right  of  collective  bargaining  by  passing  the  Railway  Arbitra- 
tion Act.  Subsequently  by  enactments  in  1898,  1913,  1920,  1926,  and 
in  1933,  this  right  of  Railroad  employees  has  been  extended  and  pro- 
tected. 

They  further  point  to  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Anti-Injunction  Act 
approved  by  President  Hoover  in  March,  1932,  and  to  Section  7a,  NIRA. 

These  enactments,  they  say,  show  the  trend  towards  a  legal  basis 
for  collective  bargaining  in  industry,  that  is  likely  to  follow  a  course 
similar  to  the  developments  in  the  railroads.  The  Wagner  Act  is  one 
more  inevitable  step  in  this  direction. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  no  ready  access  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  we  publish  here  the  major  provisions  of  the  Act  with  a  brief 
commentary  on  their  significance. 

NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT 

AN  ACT  To  diminish  the  causes  of  labor  disputes  burdening  or  obstructing 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  to  create  a  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  and  for  other  purposes. 

FINDINGS    AND    POLICY 

Section  i.  The  denial  by  employers  of  the  right  of  employees  to  organize 
and  the  refusal  by  employers  to  accept  the  procedure  of  collective  bargaining 
lead  to  strikes  and  other  forms  of  industrial  strife  or  unrest,  which  have  the 
intent  or  the  necessary  effect  of  burdening  or  obstructing  commerce  by  (a) 
impairing  the  efficiency,  safety,  or  operation  of  the  instrumentalities  of  com- 
merce; (b)  occurring  in  the  current  of  commerce;  (c)  materially  affecting, 
restraining,  or  controlling  the  flow  of  raw  materials  or  manufactured  or  proc- 
essed goods  from  or  into  the  channels  of  commerce,  or  the  prices  of  such 
materials  or  goods  in  commerce;  or  (d)  causing  diminution  of  employment  and 
wages  in  such  volume  as  substantially  to  impair  or  disrupt  the  market  for 
goods  flowing  from  or  into  the  channels  of  commerce. 

The  inequality  of  bargaining  power  between  employees  who  do  not  possess 
full  freedom  of  association  or  actual  liberty  of  contract,  and  employers  who  are 
organized  in  the  corporate  or  other  forms  of  ownership  association  substan- 
tially burdens  and  affects  the  flow  of  commerce,  and  tends  to  aggravate  recur- 
rent business  depressions,  by  depressing  wage  rates  and  the  purchasing  power 
of  wage  earners  in  industry  and  by  preventing  the  stabilization  of  competitive 
wage  rates  and  working  conditions  within  and  between  industries. 

Experience  has  proved  that  protection  by  law  of  the  right  of  employees  to 
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organize  and  bargain  collectively  safeguards  commerce  from  injury,  impair- 
ment, or  interruption,  and  promotes  the  flow  of  commerce  by  removing  certain 
recognized  sources  of  industrial  strife  and  unrest,  by  encouraging  practices 
fundamental  to  the  friendly  adjustment  of  industrial  disputes  arising  out  of 
differences  as  to  wages,  hours,  or  other  working  conditions,  and  by  restoring 
equality  of  bargaining  power  between  employers  and  employees. 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  certain  substantial  obstructions  to  the  free  flow  of  commerce  and  to 
mitigate  and  eliminate  these  obstructions  when  they  have  occurred  by  en- 
couraging the  practice  and  procedure  of  collective  bargaining  and  by  protect- 
ing the  exercise  by  the  worker  of  full  freedom  of  association,  self-organization, 
and  designation  of  representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  employment  or  other  mutual  aid 
or  protection. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2  contains  definitions  of  important  words  used  in  the  act. 

NATIONAL    LABOR    REGULATIONS    BOARD 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  board,  to  be  known  as  the  "Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Board"),  which 
shall  be  composed  of  three  members,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  original  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year,  one  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
and  one  for  a  term  of  five  years,  but  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  five  years  each,  except  that  any  individual  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  whom  he  shall 
succeed.  The  President  shall  designate  one  member  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  Board.  Any  member  of  the  Board  may  be  removed  by  the  President, 
upon  notice  and  hearing,  for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office,  but  for  no 
other  cause. 

(b)  A  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  not  impair  the  right  of  the  remaining 
members  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Board,  and  two  members  of  the 
Board  shall,  at  all  times,  constitute  a  quorum.  The  Board  shall  have  an 
official  seal  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $10,000  a 
year,  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment,  and  shall  not  engage  in  any  other 
business,  vocation,  or  employment.  The  Board  shall  appoint,  without  regard 
for  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  laws  but  subject  to  the  Classification  Act 
of  1923,  as  amended,  an  executive  secretary,  and  such  attorneys,  examiners, 
and  regional  directors,  and  shall  appoint  such  other  employees  with  regard  to 
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existing  laws  applicable  to  the  employment  and  compensation  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States,  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  fine  necessary  for 
the  proper  performance  of  its  duties  and  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  appro- 
priated for  by  Congress.  The  Board  may  establish  or  utilize  such  regional, 
local,  or  other  agencies,  and  utilize  such  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  needed.  Attorneys  appointed  under  this  section 
may,  at  the  direction  of  the  Board,  appear  for  and  represent  the  Board  in  any 
case  in  court.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Board 
to  appoint  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation  or  mediation  (or  for 
statistical  work),  where  such  service  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

Sec.  5  stales  the  location  of  the  Board's  principal  office,  IFashington,  D.  C, 
and  where  it  may  exercise  its  powers. 

Sec.  6  deals  with  amendments  of  rules  and  regulations. 

RIGHTS    OF    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  7.  Employees  shall  have  the  right  to  self-organization,  to  form,  join, 
or  assist  labor  organizations,  to  bargain  collectively  through  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing,  and  to  engage  in  concerted  activities,  for  the  purpose  of 
collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual  aid  or  protection. 

Sec.  8.     It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  an  employer — 
(i)  To  interfere  with,  restrain,  or  coerce  employees  in  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  in  section  7. 

(2)  To  dominate  or  interfere  with  the  formation  or  administration  of  any 
labor  organization  or  contribute  financial  or  other  support  to  it:  Provided, 
That  subject  to  rules  and  regulations  made  and  published  by  the  Board 
pursuant  to  section  6  (a),  an  employer  shall  not  be  prohibited  from  permitting 
employees  to  confer  with  him  during  working  hours  without  loss  of  time  or  pay. 

This  subsection  (2)  is  rega?-ded  as  outlawing  so  called  company  unions  or 
employee  representation  plans.  In  almost  all  such  organizations  at  present  the 
employer  provides  meeting  places,  pays  expenses  of  printing  plans,  minutes,  etc. 
In  others  employee  representatives  receive  financial  recompense  above  their  normal 
working  wages,  or  are  paid,  in  whole  or  in  part  for  time  taken  in  organization 
work,  and  travelling  expenses  connected  therewith. 

If  the  Courts  hold  that  this  Act  prohibits  the  paymeiit  of  such  incidental  ex- 
penses by  employers,  then,  if  employees  want  an  organization  for  collective  bargain- 
ing, it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  pay  dues  for  the  rmviing  of  their  organization. 
Such  due  paying  organizations  are  essentially  like  regular  labor  unions,  as  that 
term  is  commonly  understood. 

(3)  By  discrimination  in  regard  to  hire  or  tenure  of  employment  or  any 
term  or  condition  of  employment  to  encourage  or  discourage  membership  in 
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any  labor  organization:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  Act,  or  in  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  (U.  S.  C,  Supp.  VII,  title  15,  sees.  701-712),  as 
amended  from  time  to  time,  or  in  any  code  or  agreement  approved  or  pre- 
scribed thereunder,  or  in  any  other  statute  of  the  United  States,  shall  preclude 
an  employer  from  making  an  agreement  with  a  labor  organization  (not  estab- 
lished, maintained,  or  assisted  by  any  action  defined  in  this  Act  as  an  unfair 
labor  practice)  to  require  as  a  condition  of  employment  membership  therein 
if  such  labor  organization  is  the  representative  of  the  employees  as  provided  in 
section  9  (a),  in  the  appropriate  collective  bargaining  unit  covered  by  such 
agreement  when  made. 

This  subsectiojj  (3)  legalizes  "closed  shop"  agreements,  that  is  agreements  by 
which  no  one  may  be  hired  who  is  not  already,  or  prepared  to  become,  a  member  of 
the  employees  labor  organization,  and  no  one  may  be  retained  in  employment  who 
is  not  a  member. 

In  other  words,  if  employees  want  to  restrict  employment  to  members  of  their 
organization,  and  can  obtain  agreement  with  the  employer  to  that  efect,  then 
employment  may  be  so  restricted.  But  in  the  absence  of  such  agreement  an  em- 
ployer cannot  make  any  such  restriction. 

(4)  To  discharge  or  otherwise  discriminate  against  an  employee  because 
he  has  filed  charges  or  given  testimony  under  this  Act. 

(5)  To  refuse  to  bargain  collectively  with  the  representatives  of  his  em- 
ployees, subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  9  (a). 

REPRESENTATIVES    AND    ELECTIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Representatives  designated  or  selected  for  the  purposes  of 
collective  bargaining  by  the  majority  of  the  employees  in  a  unit  appropriate 
for  such  purposes,  shall  be  the  exclusive  representatives  of  all  the  employees 
in  such  unit  for  the  purposes  of  collective  bargaining  in  respect  to  rates  of  pay, 
wages,  hours  of  employment,  or  other  conditions  of  employment:  Provided, 
That  any  individual  employee  or  a  group  of  employees  shall  have  the  right  at 
any  time  to  present  grievances  to  their  employer. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  decide  in  each  case  whether,  in  order  to  insure  to  em- 
ployees the  full  benefit  of  their  right  to  self-organization  and  to  collective 
bargaining,  and  otherwise  to  effectuate  the  policies  of  this  Act,  the  unit  appro- 
priate for  the  purposes  of  collective  bargaining  shall  be  the  employer  unit, 
craft  unit,  plant  unit,  or  subdivision  thereof. 

(c)  Whenever  a  question  affecting  commerce  rises  concerning  the  repre- 
sentation of  employees,  the  Board  may  investigate  such  controversy  and  cer- 
tify to  the  parties,  in  writing,  the  name  or  names  of  the  representatives  that 
have  been  designated  or  selected.  In  any  such  investigation,  the  Board  shall 
provide  for  an  appropriate  hearing  upon  due  notice,  either  in  conjunction  with 
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a  proceeding  under  section  lo  or  otherwise,  and  may  take  a  secret  ballot  of 
employees,  or  utilize  any  other  suitable  method  to  ascertain  such  representa- 
tives. 

PREVENTION    OF    UNFAIR    LABOR    PRACTICES 

Sec.  io.  (a)  The  Board  is  empowered,  as  hereinafter  provided,  to  prevent 
any  person  from  engaging  in  any  unfair  labor  practice  (listed  in  section  8) 
affecting  commerce.  This  power  shall  be  exclusive,  and  shall  not  be  affected 
by  any  other  means  of  adjustment  or  prevention  that  has  been  or  may  be 
established  by  agreement,  code,  law,  or  otherwise. 

(b)  Whenever  it  is  charged  that  any  person  has  engaged  in  or  is  engaging 
in  any  such  unfair  labor  practice,  the  Board,  or  any  agent  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Board  for  such  purposes,  shall  have  power  to  issue  and  cause  to 
be  served  upon  such  person  a  complaint  stating  the  charges  in  that  respect, 
and  containing  a  notice  of  hearing  before  the  Board  or  a  member  thereof,  or 
before  a  designated  agent  or  agency,  at  a  place  therein  fixed,  not  less  than  five 
days  after  the  serving  of  said  complaint. 

(c)  The  testimony  taken  by  such  member,  agent  or  agency  or  the  Board 
shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  filed  with  the  Board.  Thereafter,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, the  Board  upon  notice  may  take  further  testimony  or  hear  argument. 
If  upon  all  the  testimony  taken  the  Board  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  any 
person  named  in  the  complaint  has  engaged  in  or  is  engaging  in  any  such  unfair 
labor  practice,  then  the  Board  shall  state  its  findings  of  fact  and  shall  issue 
and  cause  to  be  served  on  such  person  an  order  requiring  such  person  to  cease 
and  desist  from  such  unfair  labor  practice,  and  to  take  such  affirmative  action, 
including  reinstatement  of  employees  with  or  without  back  pay,  as  will 
effectuate  the  policies  of  this  Act.  Such  order  may  further  require  such  person 
to  make  reports  from  time  to  time  showing  the  extent  to  which  it  has  complied 
with  the  order.  If  upon  all  the  testimony  taken  the  Board  shall  be  of  the 
opinion  that  no  person  named  in  the  complaint  h?s  engaged  in  or  is  engaging 
in  any  such  unfair  labor  practice,  then  the  Board  shall  state  its  findings  of  fact 
and  shall  issue  an  order  dismissing  the  said  complaint. 

Sees.  IO  {d,  e,f,  g,  and  h)  provide  that  the  Labor  Relations  Board  shall  have 
power  to  petition  certain  U.  S.  courts  for  the  enforcement  of  its  orders  that  unfair 
practices  shall  cease,  and  sets  out  the  legal  procedures  involved. 

This  whole  Sec.  lo  tremendously  strengthens  the  Labor  Board,  as  contrasted 
with  the  old  Board  set  up  under  NIRA.  The  old  Board  could  only  refer  its 
recommendations  to  the  Compliance  Division  NRA,  or  to  the  Dept.  of  Justice, 
and  hope  that  they  would  take  court  action  to  enforce  fair  labor  practices.  Conse- 
quently employers  disregarded  80  per  cent  of  the  orders  of  the  Board.  Now  the 
Board  can  itself  take  cases  to  court  and  press  for  enforcement. 
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INVESTIGATORY    POWERS 

Sec.  II  defiiies  the  broad  powers  of  the  Board  for  hearings  and  investigations 
necessary  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers  under  Sec.  9  and  10. 

"The  Board  or  its  duly  authorized  agents  shall  at  all  reasonable  times  have 
access  to,  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  and  the  right  to  copy,  any  evidence 
of  any  person  being  investigated  or  proceeded  against  that  relates  to  any 
matter  under  investigation  or  in  question.  Any  member  of  the  Board  shall 
have  power  to  issue  subpoenas." 

Refusal  to  obey  may.,  the  Act  provides,  result  in  a  court  order,  which  if  refused 
may  be  punished  as  contempt  of  court.  Other  provisions  relate  to  procedures  for 
hearings  and  court  actions. 

Sec.  12.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  resist,  prevent,  impede,  or  inter- 
fere with  any  member  of  the  Board  or  any  of  its  agents  or  agencies  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  13.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  interfere  with  or 
impede  or  diminish  in  any  way  the  right  to  strike. 

statement  by  the  president  of  the  united  states  upon  signing 

THE    national    LABOR    RELATIONS    ACT,   JULY    5,    1 935 

"This  Act  defines,  as  a  part  of  our  substantive  law,  the  right  of  self-organi- 
zation of  employees  in  industry  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining,  and 
provides  methods  by  which  the  Government  can  safeguard  that  legal  right. 
It  establishes  a  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  hear  and  determine  cases  in 
which  it  is  charged  that  this  legal  right  is  abridged  or  denied,  and  to  hold  fair 
elections  to  ascertain  who  are  the  chosen  representatives  of  employees. 

"A  better  relationship  between  labor  and  management  is  the  high  purpose 
of  this  Act.  By  assuring  the  employees  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  it 
fosters  the  development  of  the  employment  contract  on  a  sound  and  equitable 
basis.  By  providing  an  orderly  procedure  for  determining  who  is  entitled  to 
represent  the  employees,  it  aims  to  remove  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  wasteful 
economic  strife.  By  preventing  practices  which  tend  to  destroy  the  inde- 
pendence ot  labor,  it  seeks,  for  every  worker  within  its  scope,  that  freedom  of 
choice  and  action  which  is  justly  his. 

"The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  will  be  an  independent  quasi-judi- 
cial body.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  it  will  not  act  as  mediator  or 
conciliator  in  labor  disputes.  The  function  of  mediation  remains,  under  this 
Act,  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  of  the  Conciliation  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.     It  is  important  that  the  judicial  function  and  the 
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mediation   function  should  not  be  confused.     Compromise,  the  essence  of 
mediation,  has  no  place  in  the  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  the  law. 

"This  Act,  defining  rights,  the  enforcement  of  which  is  recognized  by  the 
Congress  to  be  necessary  as  both  an  act  of  common  justice  and  economic 
advance,  must  not  be  misinterpreted.  It  may  eventually  eliminate  one  major 
cause  of  labor  disputes,  but  it  will  not  stop  all  labor  disputes.  //  does  not 
cover  all  industry  and  labor,  but  is  applicable  only  when  violation  of  the  legal  right 
of  independent  self -organization  would  burden  or  obstruct  interstate  commerce. 
Accepted  by  management,  labor  and  the  public  with  a  sense  of  sober  responsi- 
bility and  of  willing  cooperation,  however,  it  should  serve  as  an  important 
step  toward  the  achievement  of  just  and  peaceful  labor  relations  in  industry." 


There  are  many  arguments  about 
social  security  plans,  but  very  few 
studies  have  been  made  to  show 
their  probable  cost.  A  statewide 
study  of  actual  cost  is  here  reported. 


Merit  Rating 
in  Job  Insurance 

Prepared  by  Herman  Feldman 

Chairman  of  the  New  Hampshire  Commission  on 
Unemployment  Reserves 

EDITOR'S  INTRODUCTION 

Unemployment  Insurance  plans  are  attacked  on  two  main  grounds  (i)  that  they 
place  an  impossible  burden  on  industry,  (2)  that  they  are  unfair  because  industries 
with  stable  employment  have  to  pay  the  benefits  for  unemployed  workers  laid  off  by 
unstable  and  seasonal  industries. 

The  New  Hampshire  Commission  on  Unemployment  Reserves  under  the  Chair- 
manship of  Professor  Herman  Feldman  of  Dartmouth  College  has  answered  these 
criticisms  by  making  factual  studies  of  payrolls  in  New  Hampshire  industries.  One 
of  these  studies  is  reported  here.  It  shows  the  amounts  that  these  industries  would 
have  had  to  pay  during  the  past  12  years.  The  surprising  fact  is  the  smallness  of  the 
average,  even  during  the  worst  depression  year,  1932. 

Another  unique  result  of  the  study  is  the  table  of  figures  showing  the  different 
amounts  that  individual  companies  would  have  to  pay.  On  the  basis  of  these  figures  a 
merit  rating  provision  was  written  into  the  New  Hampshire  bill.  This  provides  that 
companies  with  stable  employment  may  reduce  their  payroll  tax  to  as  low  as  1%. 
This  feature  will,  it  is  hoped,  encourage  industries  to  stabilize  their  employment. 

The  tremendous  burden  that  would  be  placed  on  individual  companies  in  bad 
years  is  also  very  evident  from  this  study.  This  points  to  the  undesirability  of  individ- 
ual company  reserves  as  set  up  under  the  Wisconsin  plan,  and  shows  the  advantageous 
stability  of  State  pooled  reserves. 

The  New  Hampshire  Unemployment  Insurance  Bill  which  has  passed  both  houses 
of  the  Legislature  was  developed  entirely  as  a  result  of  studies  such  as  that  here  re- 
ported. It  consequently  avoids  the  weaknesses  of  the  Wisconsin  individual  reserves 
plan,  and  the  unfairness  of  the  Ohio  uniform  pooled  reserve  plan. 
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TWO  main  conclusions  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Commission 
on  Unemployment  Reserves 
are  (a)  that  a  pooled  basis  of  treating 
the  contributions  to  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  fund  is  the  only  way 
to  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  general 
cost  of  such  a  plan  and,  (b)  that  in 
the  case  of  New  Hampshire  a  cost  so 
figured  is  not  likely  to  be  excessive  or 
in  any  real  sense  to  burden  unduly  the 
industries  of  the  state. 

The  Commission  arrived  at  these 
conclusions  after  making  an  intensive 
cost  study. 

The  study  of  the  cost  of  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  New  Hampshire 
Commission  was  made  through  the 
cooperation  of  twenty-six  concerns 
in  the  State.  Each  of  these  made  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  amount  of 
benefits  which  it  would  have  paid 
if  the  plan  had  been  in  effect  during 
some  or  all  of  the  years  1 923-1 934 
for   which   they   had   records. 

On  undertaking  this  study  of  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  unemployment 
insurance  law  during  the  past  twelve 
year  period  1 923-1 934  the  Com- 
mission recognized  the  fact  that  what 
was  true  of  these  years  would  not 
necessarily  hold  with  regard  to  the 
years  following  the  enactment  of  the 
law.  However  this  method  of  trac- 
ing the  financial  effects  of  its  propo- 
sals gives  a  good  idea  of  what  it  might 
cost. 

Table  I  summarizes  the  main  re- 
sults of  the  study  and  shows  the  total 
amount  of  unemployment  benefits 
that  each  company  will  have  had  to 


pay,  and  the  percentages  which  these 
amounts  are  of  their  payrolls. 

BURDEN  VERY  MODERATE 

The  most  important  single  fact  that 
emerges  from  this  study  is  that  al- 
though the  per  cent  of  payroll  for 
benefits  by  the  different  concerns 
varies  in  a  range  from  o  to  5.31%,  if 
the  26  concerns  are  treated  as  one 
group  the  rate  required  to  support 
the  benefit  payment  is  reduced  to  less 
than  15%,  a  rate  which,  by  distribut- 
ing the  risk  as  is  done  in  all  insurance, 
makes  the  burden  of  supporting  the 
plan  a  very  moderate  one.  Likewise, 
in  the  various  sub-classes,  if  the  costs 
of  the  seven  textile  concerns  are 
lumped  together,  the  rate  is  less  than 
2%;  the  four  shoe  companies  less 
than  1%;  the  four  metal  and  machin- 
ery concerns  25%;  the  three  wood- 
working and  lumber  companies  |  of 
1%;  the  seven  in  the  unclassified 
group,  less  than  A  of  1%. 

Another  observation  that  will  be  a 
matter  of  considerable  surprise  to 
many  employers  is  that  the  costs 
even  in  the  case  of  the  individual 
companies  is  so  much  less  than  many 
of  them  had  supposed.  In  the  26 
concerns  included  in  the  cost  study, 
the  cost  in  nine  would  have  been 
nothing;  in  five  less  than  1%;  in  four 
between  i  and  2%;  and  in  two  be- 
tween 2  and  3%. 

Of  the  remaining  six  which  reported 
benefits  costing  3%  or  more  of  their 
total  payroll,  actually  not  more  than 
two  would  have  had  such  a  rate. 
This  is  because  the  concern  having 
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TABLE  I 

Cost  of  the  Plan  of  Unemployment  Insurance  Proposed  by  the  New  Hampshire  Commission  on  Unemployment 

Reserves  in  26  Concerns,  Covering  Some  or  All  of  the  Years  1^23-1^34 


Grand  Total. 


textiles — Total 

Nashua  Mfg.  Co.  (Nashua  Mills) . 

A  cotton  cloth  mill 

Otis  Co.  (cotton  finishers) 

A  cotton  textile  concern 

A  textile  product  company 

A  woolen  mill 

A  hosiery  mill 


Shoes  and  Leather— Total 

McElwain  Shoe  Company.  . 

A  men's  shoe  factory 

Farmington  Shoe  Company . 
Holly  Shoe  Company 


Metals  and  Machinery — Total. 

A  machinery  concern 

U.  P.  M.-Kidder  Press  Company . 

A  machine  manufacturer 

A  metal  trades  concern 


W  oodworking  and  Lumber — Total. . 
A  box  and  lumber  company.  . .  . 

A  box  company 

Benjamin  Chase  Company.  ... 


Unclassified — Total. 

The  Rumford  Press 

A  paper  company 

A  medium-sized  department  store. .  . 

A  large  department  store 

A  specialty  manufacturing  company. 

Orr  &  Rolfe  Construction  Co 

A  chemical  concern 


Public  Service  Company  of  N.  H.. 


11,300 

4,530 

1,960 

1,200 

300 

100 
70 
250 
550 

2,875 

2,000 

325 

350 


1,530 
600 
150 
30 
750 


1929 
1924 
1928* 
1925 


1923 
1928 
1925 
1929! 


1924 
1926 
1923 


1923 
1928 
1924 
1930 
1924 
1925 
1924 


PAYROLL 
STUDIED 


101,727,119 

41,524,544 
21,910,584 
10,855,537 

2,301 ,666 
1,348,353 
663,120 
2,680,581 
I ,864,703 

19,171 ,826 
13,264,000 
3,364,693 
1,491,919 
1 ,051 

14,775,766 
9,772,734 
1,384,364 
274,684 
3,343,984 

1,878,09 

1,165,186 

422,947 

289,958 

18,472,1 

9,272,874 

4,889,970 

411 ,881 

390,946 

2,836,501 

465,280 

204,659 

5,804,781 


Total 
Amount 
Payable 


,467,145 

765,624 
428,016 
83,793 
13,650 
66,358 

O 
74,804 
99,003 

186,294 
56,592 

122,142 
7,860 


372,864 
156,464 

42,487 
I  ,01 

172,902 

15,013 

o 

15,013 


126,489 
1,810 

58, 


54,379 
12,200 


*  Does  not  include  year  1934. 

t  Facts  for  1934  too  late  for  tabulation.     Benefit 
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the    highest    rate,    viz.:  5.31%,    had 
begun  its  tabulations  with  the  year 


tabulations  with  the  year  1929.     The 
third    highest    had    a    total    cost    of 


TABLE  II 

Cost,  by  Years,  of  the  Plan  of  Unemployment  Insurance  Proposed  by  the  New  Hampshire  Commission  of 

Unemployment  Reserves,  in  26  Concerns,  Covering  j  Prosperous  Years  and  j  Depression  Years 


PEE  CENT  OP  PAYROLL 


Grand  Total 

Textiles— Total 

Nashua  Mfg.  Co.  (Nashua  Mills) 

A  cotton  cloth  mill 

Otis  Mfg.  Co.  (cotton  finishers) .  , 

A  cotton  textile  company 

A  textile  product  company 

A  woolen  mill 

A  hosiery  mill 

Shoes  and  Leather — Total 

McElwain  Shoe  Co 

A  men's  shoe  factory 

Farmington  Shoe  Co 

HoUyShoeCo 

Metals  and  Machinery — Total 

A  machinery  concern 

U.  P.  M.-Kidder  Press  Co 

A  machine  manufacturer 

A  metal  trades  concern 

Woodworking  and  Lumber — Total.  . 
A  box  and  lumber  company .... 

A  box  company 

Benjamin  Chase  Co 

Unclassified— Total 

The  Rumford  Press 

A  paper  company 

A  medium-sized  dept.  store 

A  large  dept.  store 

A  specialty  mfg.  company 

Orr  &  Rolfe  Construction  Co 

A  chemical  concern 

Public  Service  Co.  of  N.  H 


11,300 

4,530 

1,960 

1,200 

300 


250 
550 

2,875 

2,000 

315 

350 


3.64 

6.73 
7-3 
3 
9 


1.67 
1-7 


1930  and,  likewise,  the  other  concern 
having  a  rate  of  over  5%  began  its 


4.92%,  the  fourth  highest  3.6%;  but 
the   fifth   highest,   reporting   3.55%, 
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began  its  cost  figures  with  the  year 
1926  and  the  sixth,  with  a  rate  of 
3.07  began  with  the  year  1928. 
Both  these  last  two  firms  might  have 
had  a  much  Jower  rate  if  they  had 
begun  with  1923  or  1924.  Thus, 
there  are  only  two  concerns  whose 
rate  for  the  whole  period  of  eleven 
years  was  sufficiently  high  to  present 
any  real  problem.  This  is,  indeed, 
what  the  Commission  had,  in  general, 
expected.  Some  of  the  employers 
who  may  have  been  fearsome  of  the 
solvency  or  the  eventual  burden  of 
the  Commission's  plan  had  not  stud- 
ied that  plan  thoroughly  enough 
to  realize  its  many  safeguards.  For 
example,  the  fact  that  no  benefits 
are  payable  to  any  employee  who  has 
halftime  work  or  better  saves  the 
employer  a  benefit  cost  and  gives 
him  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
merit  rating  through  the  spreading 
of  work. 

POOLED    RESERVE   ADVANTAGES 

The  nature  of  the  payroll  burden 
is  further  clarified  by  Table  II  which 
indicates  the  total  per  cent  of  payroll 
payable  during  three  prosperous  years 
and  three  depression  years.  It  shows 
that  if  the  unemployment  insurance 
plan  had  not  set  up  a  pooled  basis 
and  a  constant  payroll  contribution 
creating  a  reserve  in  good  years  to 
meet  the  experience  of  unfavorable 
years,  the  costs  of  benefits  in  such 
years,  if  met  solely  in  those  years, 
would  have  constituted  a  serious 
burden. 

The   year   with   highest   cost   was 


1932,  with  an  over-all  payroll  rate  of 
3.64%;  and  the  lowest  rate  for  the 
twelve  years,  .81  of  1%,  would  have 
been  required  in  1929.  Though  the 
highest  over-all  cost  was  3.64%,  the 
costs  in  specified  years  of  the  required 
scale  of  benefits  payable  by  annual 
appropriations  by  individual  com- 
panies would  have  been  very  much 
greater.  The  highest  rates  which 
would  have  been  payable  in  a  single 
year,  1932,  by  different  companies, 
were:  15%  by  a  metal  trades  con- 
cern; 12.7%  by  a  hosiery  mill;  12.2% 
by  a  box  company;  11.5%  by  a 
machinery  concern;  9%  to  9.4%  by 
four  other  concerns,  and  6.7  to  7.3 
by  two  others. 

These  amounts  would  have  weighed 
heavily  on  these  concerns  in  the  year 
1932  if  payable  then,  but  under  the 
plan  proposed  they  would  have  paid 
their  usual  3%  or  less  and  the  extra 
cost  would  have  been  absorbed  by 
the  reserves  accumulated  on  an  insur- 
ance basis  from  previous  years.  This 
is  why  many  of  the  concerns  with 
high  figures  for  individual  years 
show  a  low  average  cost  for  the  period 
as  a  whole. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  as  com- 
pared with  the  high  rate  of  3.64%  for 
1932,  the  rate  is  cut  to  1.3,  or  almost  a 
third,  in  1933,  and  to  still  less  in  1934. 
This  has  a  bearing  on  the  fact  that 
the  present  years  are  not  unfavorable 
ones  in  which  to  start  a  plan. 

Another  aspect  to  be  noted  in 
Table  II  is  that  while  most  concerns 
had  their  worst  experience  in  1932, 
this  was  not  uniform.     Thus,  a  shoe 
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company  had  its  worst  year  in  1928. 
Such  variations  are  to  be  expected 
and  they  are  easily  absorbed  in 
pooled  plans  because  the  poor  experi- 
ence of  one  company  in  any  year  is 
often  likely  to  be  neutralized  by  the 
favorable  experience  of  another  com- 
pany that  year. 

MERIT    RATING 

The  New  Hampshire  Commission's 
proposals  include  a  Merit  Rating 
scale  as  follows:  if,  at  the  end  of  any 
year,  an  employer's  theoretical  reserve 
in  the  insurance  fund  reaches  8%, 
his  rate  of  contributions  is  reduced  to 
2|%;  if  his  reserve  is  10%,  his  rate 
becomes  2%;  if  his  reserve  is  12%,  his 
premium  becomes  i|%;  and  if  his 
reserve  is  15%  or  more,  he  is  per- 
mitted to  pay  the  minimum  rate  of 

1%. 

By  this  theoretical  reserve  is  meant 
the  excess  of  total  premiums  the 
employer  paid  over  the  total  of 
benefits  paid  to  his  employees  or 
chargeable  to  him  under  the  rules. 

The  figures  obtained  from  the 
twenty-six  concerns  made  it  possible 
to  calculate  what  the  actual  rates  of 
contribution  would  have  been  from 
year  to  year,  in  those  instances  where 
their  employment  experience,  as 
shown  by  their  theoretical  reserve, 
entitled  them  to  a  merit  rating. 

Table  III  shows  that  during  the 
years  included  the  total  amount  pay- 
able by  the  twenty-six  companies 
as  their  contribution  on  a  3%  basis 
with  no  merit  rating  would  have 
been  $2,162,311.    Actually,  however. 


merit  rating  would  have  enabled  all 
but  seven  of  these  concerns  to  obtain 
a  rate  lower  than  3%  for  some  or 
many  of  the  years  involved.  The 
amount  which  the  concerns  as  a  whole 
actually  would  have  had  to  pay  on  a 
inerit  rating  basis  was  only  $1,519,- 
74 1,  or  an  average  rate  for  the  group 
of  2.1%.  Thus  the  employers  as  a 
group  would  save  $642,570  through 
merit  rating,  or  almost  a  third  of  the 
premium. 

The  effect  of  merit  rating  on  the 
rate  of  individual  employer's  con- 
tributions shows  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  the  percentages  of  the  payroll 
payable  by  these  concerns.  Of  the 
192  individual  years  of  payments 
from  1923  to  1934,  in  only  66  would 
a  full  3%  contribution  have  been 
paid,  while  the  remaining  126  would 
have  been  years  of  reduced  payments, 
involving  50  contributions  in  which 
only  1%  would  have  been  paid,  37 
years  in  which  i|%  would  have  been 
paid,  16  in  which  2%  would  have 
been  paid,  and  23  in  which  25% 
would  have  been  paid. 

An  important  question  is  whether 
the  lower  merit  ratings  which  con- 
cerns achieved  coincided  with  genuine 
"merit,"  as  indicated  by  special 
interest  shown  in  maintaining  con- 
stant payroll  groups  or  special  effi- 
ciency in  conducting  business  opera- 
tions. No  attempt  was  made  to 
evaluate  these  factors  and  of  course 
no  answer  is  possible  until  an  exten- 
sive prevalence  of  merit  ratings  per- 
mits adequate  observation.  The 
group  which  profited  by  merit  ratings 
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TABLE  III 

Effect  of  Merit  Rating  on  Income  of  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund 

(Beginning  After  Third  Year  of  Entry  of  Given  Employers'  Data  into  Calculations,  with  Payroll  for  1935 

Assumed  to  Be  Same  as  1934) 


AMOUNT 
PAYABLE  AS 

FULL 
3%  PHEUIUM 


Grand  Total. 


Textiles 

Nashua  Mfg.  Co.  (Nashua  Mills) . 

A  cotton  cloth  mill 

Otis  Mfg.  Co.  (cotton  finishers) .  . 

A  cotton  textile  company 

A  textile  product  company 

A  woolen  mill 

A  hosiery  mill 


Shoes  and  Leather 

McElwain  Shoe  Company. 
.\  men's  shoe  company.  .  . 
Farmington  Shoe  Co.f. ... 
Holly  Shoe  Company 


Metals  and  Machinery 

A  machinery  concern 

U.  P.  M.-KidderPressCo. 
A  machine  manufacturer.  . 
A  metal  trades  concern .  . . . 


fFoodworking  and  Lumber 
A  box  and  lumber  company. 

A  box  company 

Benjamin  Chase  Company. . 


Unclassified 

The  Rumford  Press 

A  paper  company 

A  medium-sized  dept.  store.  . 
A  large  department  store .  .  . . 
A  specialty  mfg.  company.  .  . 
Orr  &  Rolfe  Construction  Co. 
A  chemical  concern 


Public  Service  Company  of  N.  H . 


14.139,795 
8,750,029 
1,901,666 
I ,096,158 

531,450 
2,041,726 

834,989 


8,388,000 

2,532,217 

791,834 

997,079 


7,051,802 
661,681 
225,702 

2,053,174 


935,706 
219.736 
207,422 


8,098,403 
3,274,113 
341,508 
296,671 
2,192,533 
303,363 
177,686 

4,032,950 


$2,162,311 


424,193 
262 , 500 
57,049 
32,884 
15,943 
61,252 
25,049 


251,640 
75,966 
23,755 
29,912 


211,554 
19,850 
6,221 
61,595 


28,071 
6,592 
6,222 


242,952 
98,223 
10,245 
8,900 
65,776 
9,100 
5,330 


?i, 519, 741 


302,444 
141,671 
26,017 
32,884 
10,459 
56,530 
25,049 


163,850 
75,966 
11,877 
i6,554 


144,938 
19,850 
3,550 
51,595 


13,901 
6,592 
3,174 


128,742 
74,971 
4,520 
6,828 
61 ,204 
9, 100 
2,606 

54,869 


•  Includes  corrections  totalling  199 

t  Data  given  to  1933  only.     Payroll  for  1934  assumed  to  be  same  as  1933. 
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includes  a  public  utility,  which  is  a 
sheltered  industry;  several  companies 
in  which  the  normal  practice  is  not 
to  lay  off  employees  at  all  but  to 
distribute  work;  and  several  concerns 
engaged  in  making  standard  products. 
But  there  was  enough  variation  with- 
in allied  industries  to  suggest  that 
individual  efficiency  of  concerns  was  a 
factor. 

This  analysis  of  the  costs  of  the 
New  Hampshire  bill  as  affected  by 
merit  ratings  has,  of  course,  been 
exploratory.  It  is  an  initial  attempt 
to  put  the  subject  on  an  objective 
basis.  Since  merit  ratings  are  not 
permitted  by  the  bill  until  1941,  there 
will  be  time  to  study  the  subject  in 
more  detail  from  the  actual  records 
available  for  all  concerns  covered  by 
the  measure. 

METHOD    OF    STUDY 

The  making  of  this  survey  on  a 
uniform  basis  involved  certain  tech- 
nical problems  which  need  to  be 
explained.  For  example  one  obstacle 
was  the  fact  that  no  record  was  avail- 
able as  to  whether  employees  who 
were  laid  off  remained  unemployed. 
It  is  clear  that  in  many  cases  such  a 
worker  may  have  obtained  employ- 
ment the  next  day  or  the  next  week, 
and  that  in  other  cases  left  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed  for  some  such 
reason  as  marriage  or  change  of  occu- 
pation.k  In  order  to  make  the  study 
at  all  it  was  necessary  to  make  some 
assumptions.  The  Commission  in- 
tended in  these  assumptions  to  lean 
backwards  so  that  they  would  include 
all  possible  benefit  costs. 


Therefore,  in  the  instruction  sheet 
to  cooperating  employers,  it  was 
asked  that  any  employee  who  was 
hired  back  in  the  same  year  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  totally  unem- 
ployed until  the  day  he  was  hired 
again:  that  if  an  employee  was  not 
hired  back,  he  be  considered  to  have 
received  benefits  for  an  assumed 
average  period  of  eight  weeks.  This 
would  imply  that  even  in  the  good 
years  prior  to  1930  any  employee 
who  had  been  laid  off  was  unem- 
ployed for  at  least  1 1  weeks  and  drew 
eight  weeks'  benefit  after  a  three 
weeks'  waiting  period.  These  as- 
sumptions probably  over-state  rather 
than  under-state  the  extent  of  bene- 
fits which  would  have  actually  been 
necessary. 

This  study  is  one  in  which  entire 
confidence  may  be  placed.  The  work 
was  done  in  a  few  cases  by  the  com- 
panies themselves,  but  in  most  places 
with  the  supervision  or  aid  of  our 
staff.  Mr.  Clayton  W.  Priest  was 
our  field  agent  and  with  him  at  cer- 
tain times  were  associated  Mr.  Har- 
lan L.  Reycroft,  the  Commission's 
executive  secretary,  and  a  number  of 
clerical  workers  obtained  from  the 
FERA.  There  was  no  evidence  of 
bias  in  any  direction  in  the  compila- 
tions made  either  by  our  own  staff 
or  by  the  officers  of  the  participating 
companies. 

SCALE    OF    BENEFITS 

The  terms  used  as  the  standard 
basis  are  indicated  in  the  following 
summary,  included  in  the  instruction 
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sheets     given     to     the     cooperating 
concerns: 

Coverage 

Include  all  manual  employees  paid 
on  hourly,  daily  or  weekly  basis, 
who  constitute  the  labor  force, 
no  matter  what  they  earn. 

Include  salaried  workers,  foremen, 
and  minor  executives  who  earn 
up  to  J5150  a  month  or  Si 800  a 
year. 

Eligibility 
Exclude  those  who  voluntarily  quit, 
and  those  discharged  for  cause, 
and  those  unemployed  because 
of  a  strike  existing  in  yoia- 
concern. 

JVaiting  Period 

Benefits  to  begin  after  employee 
has  suffered  three  consecutive 
weeks  of  full  unemployment 
within  any  six  months  period  or 
four  cumulative  weeks  in  such 
six  months.  In  cumulating  un- 
employment, omit  any  unem- 
ployment in  week  when  employee 
has  worked  five  days  (or  earned 
80%  of  his  average  wage),  but 
include  any  time  in  week  when 
he  worked  less  than  five  days,  or 
earned  less  than  80%,  except 
weeks  when  legal  holidays 
occurred,  in  which  case  count  all 
the  time  less   than   three   days. 

Amount  of  Benefits  to  be  Paid  for  Total 
Unemployment 

1.50%  of  normal  full-time  weekly 
wage,  but  with  a  maximum  of 


$14.00  per  week  and  a  minimum 
of  $6.00. 

1.  Duration  of  benefits  to  be  one 
week  of  benefit  for  every  three 
weeks  of  employment  in  year 
preceding  and  of  last  week  of 
employment,  with  a  maximum  of 
16  weeks  in  any  year. 

(Note:  Assume  all  employees  laid 
off  were  unemployed.  In  case  of 
employee  hired  back  in  same 
year  assume  total  unemployment 
until  date  on  which  he  is  re- 
employed; in  case  of  employees 
laid  off  who  were  not  hired  back, 
assume  an  average  benefit  period 
of  eight  weeks  in  all  cases.) 

Amount  of  Benefit  for  Partial  Unem- 
ployment 

1.  Pay  the  difference  between  what 
the  employee  actually  earned  and 
50%  of  his  normal  full-time  wage. 
(Figure  this  by  any  reasonable 
method.  Of  course  the  same 
waiting  period  as  indicated  with 
regard  to  total  unemployment 
applies  and  also  the  same  total 
maximum  and  minimum.) 

2.  The  duration  of  benefits  for 
partial  unemployment  is  limited 
by  the  maximum  cash  benefit  to 
which  an  employee  would  be 
entitled  if  he  were  totally  unem- 
ployed, therefore  an  employee 
who  is  working  a  day  or  two  a 
week  might  be  on  partial  benefit 
for  20  weeks  or  more,  depending 
upon  the  circumstances. 


Employer  Employee  Relations  are 
Placed  on  a  Sound  Basis,  through 
Strategic  Maneouvres  in  Conferences, 
Checked  by  Analyses  of  Adequate 
Conference  Reports. 


Conference 
Management 


Charles  S.  Slocombe 
Personnel  Research  Federation 


CONFERENCES  and  negotia- 
tions between  employers  and 
employee  organizations  are  an 
important  means  of  improving  the  re- 
lationship between  them.  How  to 
make  the  best  use  of  conferences  for 
this  purpose  is  the  subject  of  this 
third  and  concluding  paper  on  joint 
negotiating  conferences. 

HOW    TO    DEVELOP    EFFECTIVE 
STRATEGY 

Strategy  is  usually  a  military  term 
appHed  to  warfare.  It  is  used  in  a 
similar  sense  here,  to  describe  the 
best  maneouvering  in  the  fight  for  in- 
dustrial peace.  In  our  recent  diffi- 
culties, the  many  situations  have  de- 
veloped from  a  few  common  causes. 
The  best  strategy  is  to  avoid  these, 


or  to  clear  them  up  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Avoidance  of  straight  refusals.  When 
employee  requests  cannot  be  granted, 
management  should  not  resort  to 
blank  refusals. 

Requests  for  a  general  wage  in- 
crease by  employee  representatives 
are  frequently  refused  point  blank, 
sometimes  with  statements  or  figures 
purporting  to  show  that  wage  rates 
are  the  same  as  prevailing  rates. 

Such  summary  refusals  are  unsatis- 
factory to  employees,  and  do  nothing 
to  add  to  employee  goodwill. 

In  one  company  recently  such  an 
employee  request  was  met  with  an 
open  mind.  Employees  stated  that 
they  were  suffering  hardship  because 
of  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and 
brought  figures  published  by  the  Dept. 
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of  Labor  proving  their  point.  Man- 
agement representatives  admitted  the 
fairness  of  the  request,  and  indicated 
their  sympathy  with  employees. 
They  stated,  however,  and  showed  by 
figures,  that  increased  costs  of  ma- 
terials had  boosted  production  costs. 
They  showed  how  because  the  com- 
petitive situation  prevented  raising 
prices,  and  how  because  the  company 
did  not  wish  to  reduce  wages  and 
could  not  raise  prices,  it  had  to  oper- 
ate at  a  loss.  The  company  was 
therefore  in  a  situation  exactly  similar 
to  that  of  employees,  and  was  suf- 
fering hardship  due  to  the  same 
causes. 

Because  of  these  factors  it  could 
not  increase  its  labor  costs  without 
increasing  prices  and  probably  reduc- 
ing sales,  production  and  laying  off 
men.  This  was  the  true  situation  of 
the  company,  and  time  was  taken  to 
discuss  it  fully  with  employees,  so 
that  they  were  convinced  of  its  truth. 
Thus  a  big  step  forward  was  taken  in 
educating  employees  to  see  that  their 
interests  were  bound  up  with  those 
of  the  company,  that  they  were  sub- 
ject to  the  same  economic  forces,  and 
the  bond  of  understanding  between 
employees  and  the  company  was 
strengthened. 

Many  examples  of  strategy  to 
avoid  refusals  and  make  the  occasion 
one  for  improving  relations  might  be 
given.  Analysis  of  conference  re- 
ports shows  them  clearly,  and  points 
to  the  necessity  of  making  this  type 
of  strategy  part  of  company  policy. 

How  to  deal  with  ill  defined  dissatis- 


factions. The  methods  are  (a)  by 
asking  for  definite,  possibly  written, 
requests  that  can  be  given  considera- 
tion, (b)  by  appointing  a  joint  sub- 
committee to  investigate,  (c)  by  ask- 
ing the  personnel  department  to  study 
and  recommend.  This  is  illustrated 
on  page  99  below  in  the  case  of  em- 
ployees dissatisfied  with  methods  of 
wage  payment. 

How  to  avoid  repetition  of  dissatis- 
factions. The  best  method  is  to  exa- 
mine each  grievance  or  complaint  to 
see  if  it  is  a  single  case  of  some  com- 
mon personnel  practice  which  is  liable 
to  lead  to  future  trouble.  For  ex- 
ample in  one  company  an  employee 
was  fired  because  he  was  found  in  a 
cafeteria  drinking  coffee.  (He  had  an 
outside  job  which  required  his  being 
on  the  street  much  of  his  time.)  His 
case  was  brought  up  by  the  employee 
body  but  his  discharge  was  accepted 
by  them  as  just,  because  it  was  shown 
that  the  man  was  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quenting such  places  and  loitering  for 
long  periods.  But  employees  re- 
garded the  rule  against  entering  a 
cafeteria  as  too  strict,  so  this  one  rule 
was  revised  to  prohibit  loitering  only. 

Subsequently  in  the  same  company 
an  employee  on  an  inside  job,  was 
discharged  for  not  being  at  his  par- 
ticular place  of  duty.  In  this  case 
employee  representatives  secured  re- 
instatement, by  showing  that  the  job 
specifications  had  been  revised  since 
the  rules  regarding  it  were  written. 

This  second  case  would  not  have 
occurred,  if  a  thorough  revision  of  all 
rules  had  been  made,  when  the  first 
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case  showed  that  the  rules  required 
revision. 

To  avoid  repetitions  of  such  com- 
plaints, it  would  be  good  strategy  for 
the  company  to  have  rules  studied, 
to  discover  unsuitable  ones  and  where 
necessary  revise  them,  to  bring  them 
up  to  date.  Other  examples  abound 
in  which  a  specific  grievance  of  em- 
ployees could  be  used  as  a  signal, 
pointing  to  the  need  for  revision  of 
personnel  practices,  for  the  avoidance 
of  future  complaints. 

How  to  deal  with  mijiorities.  In  a 
company  recently,  one  of  six  em- 
ployee representatives  consistently 
stood  out  as  a  one  man  minority,  re- 
fusing all  compromises  of  manage- 
ment. He  was  voted  down  by  the 
others,  and  was  evidently  much  dis- 
satisfied. If  this  man  really  voiced 
the  views  of  the  3500  employees  in 
the  single  plant  that  he  represented, 
management  would  have  been  wise 
to  investigate  the  situation,  find  the 
causes  of  the  attitude  of  the  em- 
ployees of  this  plant,  towards  the 
company,  and  develop  means  of 
bringing  them  into  line  with  other 
plants. 

The  strategy  of  letting  other  em- 
ployees vote  the  one  man  down  might 
have  been  right  under  the  circum- 
stances, but  it  was  dangerous  to  let 
the  matter  rest  there. 

In  another  company  out  of  10,000 
employees  in  a  plant,  10  per  cent 
belong  to  an  unaffiliated  union,  and 
take  no  part  in  the  employer  repre- 
sentation plan.  When  one  or  more 
of  its   members    has    an    unsatisfied 


grievance,  or  on  other  occasions 
deemed  strategic,  this  union  threat- 
ens to  walk  out  and  cause  a  stoppage 
in  production.  Inasmuch  as  similar 
situations  in  other  companies  in  the 
same  industry  have  developed  strikes, 
with  riots  and  bloodshed,  it  would  be 
strategic  for  this  company  to  take 
steps  to  assimilate  this  minority,  re- 
duce their  numbers,  or  work  out 
agreed  principles  of  cooperation  and 
relationship   to   the  majority  group. 

In  a  third  company  it  was  found 
that  elected  representatives  were,  in 
almost  all  cases,  employees  with  un- 
satisfactory employment  records,  ab- 
senteeism, spoilt  work,  accidents, 
insubordination,  etc.  This  happened 
for  several  years,  and  showed  that 
employee  organization  was  controlled 
by  an  agressive  minority  of  em- 
ployees, who  were  anti-company  in 
their  attitudes,  rather  by  the  majority 
who  showed  by  their  work  that  they 
sought  to  cooperate,  and  were  aware 
of  their  own  true  interests. 

The  company  saw  the  dangers  of 
the  situation,  and  organized  a  con- 
ference plan  of  employee  education 
which  effectively  convinced  the  ma- 
jority of  employees  of  the  company's 
sincere  interest  in  their  welfare.  This 
so  changed  their  view  of  the  way  in 
which  they  could  best  obtain  what 
they  wanted,  that  they  proceeded  to 
elect  as  representatives  self  respect- 
ing employees  who  did  their  work 
properly,  who  were  intelligent  in  see- 
ing that  cooperation  was  the  best 
poHcy,  and  who  despised  slackers  who 
sought  to  get  something  for  nothing. 
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General.  The  basic  strategic  prob- 
lem of  industrial  relations  is  the  fact 
that,  in  well  managed  companies, 
there  are  ordinarily  from  60-70  per 
cent  of  employees  whose  outlook  and 
attitude  towards  their  work  and  the 
company  leads  them  to  be  generally 
cooperative;  there  are  another  15-5 
per  cent  whose  attitude  is  just  the 
opposite,  who  believe  in  getting  as 
much  as  they  can  when  they  can, 
without  reference  to  its  long  run  ef- 
fect upon  the  company,  or  on  the  se- 
curity of  their  own  jobs;  in  between 
are  25  per  cent  of  doubters  who  swing 
from  one  group  to  the  other  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances. 

The  strategic  problem  is  to  pre- 
vent the  minority  from  recruiting  the 
doubters,  and  encroaching  on  the 
ranks  of  the  cooperative  employees. 
Mistakes  in  conference  strategy,  or 
in  personnel  policies,  which  affect  the 
attitude  of  the  doubters  and  the  co- 
operators  are  excellent  campaign  ma- 
terial for  the  aggressive  minority. 
With  a  repetition  of  mistakes  doubt- 
ers become  confirmed  non-coopera- 
tors,  and  some  of  the  majority  be- 
come doubters. 

In  some  companies,  if  not  in  all, 
where  there  is  any  form  of  employee 
organization,  the  aggressive  minority 
have  more  representatives  than  their 
numbers  warrant.  This  makes  con- 
ference strategy  all  the  more  neces- 
sary, because  these  minority  repre- 
sentatives put  forward  requests  for 
more  than  they  are  fairly  entitled  to. 
Because  these  representatives  know 
that  the  majority  of  employees  are 


not  behind  them,  they  can  exert  no 
great  pressure  to  have  requests 
granted.  Hence,  the  high  proportion 
of  requests  not  granted,  which  stud- 
ies of  joint  conferences  show. 

Management  cannot  possibly  grant 
many  of  the  requests  emanating  from 
this  minority  group,  but  great  care 
is  necessary,  in  turning  down  these 
requests,  to  see  that  it  is  not  done  in 
such  manner  as  offends  or  affects  the 
attitudes  of  doubters  and  cooperators. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  firmness 
with  the  minority  is  necessary,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  harden  their  re- 
sistance to  the  company,  nor  to  offend 
them  personally  so  that  they  are  stim- 
ulated to  campaign  more  aggres- 
sively. If  possible  strategy  should 
seek  to  bring  them  to  a  state  of  rea- 
sonableness. 

Basically,  winning  and  retaining 
the  cooperation  of  the  majority  de- 
pends upon  the  sincerity  of  the  com- 
pany in  its  statements  of  a  fair  policy, 
and  upon  the  soundness  of  its  personnel 
policies  and  practices.  Converting 
the  minority  is  largely  a  personal 
matter,  of  management  representa- 
tives in  conferences  so  conducting 
themselves  that  they  win  the  respect 
of  these  men,  and  of  personal  leader- 
ship on  the  part  of  supervisors  in 
daily  working  contacts. 

As  an  aid  to  strategy  in  such  situa- 
tions, the  employment  record  and 
job  performance  records  of  every  em- 
ployee representative,  or  union  offi- 
cial, should  be  known  and  studied  by 
management  representatives  who 
negotiate  with  them.     While  not  an 
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infallible  guide,  yet  it  has  been  found 
that  men  with  unsatisfactory  records 
are  most  likely  to  come  from  the  non- 
cooperative  minority. 

REPORTS    OF    CONFERENCES 

Adequately  kept  and  properly  ana- 
lyzed conference  reports  are  controls 
by  which  management  can  measure 
progress  in  their  labor  relations,  the 
effectiveness  of  their  strategies  and 
personnel  practices,  looking  towards 
improved  relations. 

Full  written  records  of  all  confer- 
ences should  be  kept.  These  records 
need  not  be  full  verbatim  reports  but 
should  be  sufficiently  detailed  to  per- 
mit analysis.  Conferences  reported 
in  the  June  issue  of  this  Journal  are 
good  examples  of  the  form,  and 
amount  of  detail,  necessary. 

(i)  A  comparison  of  matters  dis- 
cussed last  year  with  those  currently 
brought  up  in  conferences,  the  nature 
of  the  discussion,  amount  of  bitter- 
ness, accusations  of  unfairness,  num- 
ber of  positive  suggestions  for 
improved  efficiency,  etc.,  are  signifi- 
cant measures  of  improved  relations. 
Such  comparisons  should  be  made 
regularly,  preferably  by  high  execu- 
tives. 

(2)  In  companies  with  more  than 
one  plant,  executives  at  head  office 
can  maintain  a  uniform  policy  by 
using  records  of  conferences  in  the 
different  plants.  They  can  check  the 
closeness  with  which  the  local  plant 
manager  is  following  declared  poli- 
cies of  the  company,  and  note  his 
effectiveness  as  a  manager  of  labor 


relations.  If  necessary,  they  can  give 
him  assistance  in  improving  his  labor 
relations. 

(3)  In  companies  with  but  one 
plant,  records  of  the  local  or  divi- 
sional employee  councils  or  meetings 
supply  a  similar  control  of  lower  ex- 
ecutives. 

(4)  The  effects  of  personnel  prac- 
tices such  as  foreman  training,  com- 
pany newspaper,  changes  in  wages  or 
methods  of  payment,  etc.,  should  be 
revealed  by  conference  reports  as  im- 
proving the  understanding  of  com- 
pany problems  by  employees,  causing 
less  critical  expressions  and  less  griev- 
ances, etc. 

(5)  Conference  reports  may  be 
used  as  a  guide  to  other  executives 
and  plant  managers  in  their  confer- 
ences. In  one  company  a  selection 
of  the  best  reports  from  different 
plants  is  made  regularly  to  show  how 
full  discussion  of  subjects  brought  up 
has  lead  to  mutual  understanding;  to 
show  subjects  and  attitudes  that  may 
be  expected  to  come  up  in  discussion 
in  other  plants.  The  reports  also 
give  a  general  impression  of  what 
employees  in  the  different  plants  of 
the  company  are  concerned  about, 
and  attitudes  towards  the  company 
as  a  whole. 

(6)  Conference  reports  are  excel- 
lent material  for  use  in  supervisory 
training  conferences.  They  show  the 
type  of  grievances  of  the  men,  their 
requests  and  attitudes,  and  if  care- 
fully selected  are  excellent  examples 
of  how  to  deal  with  employees. 
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HOW   TO    ANALYSE    CONFERENCE 
REPORTS 

The  best  policy  is  to  set  up  a  rou- 
tine monthly  analysis  of  limited  type, 
and  annually  or  on  special  occasions 
to  make  broader  analyses  on  special 
aspects  such  as  attitudes. 

Analysis  by  nature  of  subject.  This 
may  be  under  the  following  group- 
ings: (a)  wages,  (b)  working  condi- 
tions, (c)  equipment,  tools,  etc.,  (d) 
safety,  (e)  welfare  plans,  such  as  pen- 
sions, sick  benefits,  credit  unions,  etc., 
and  (f)  miscellaneous. 

Wages,  at  present,  constitute  the 
largest  number  of  subjects,  and  might 
in  routine  analyses  be  further  sub- 
divided. They  should  include  such 
requests  as  those  for  straight  in- 
creases, change  of  weekly  base,  de- 
crease in  part  timing,  overtime, 
increase  in  differentials,  pay  for 
holidays,  raising  top  scales,  and  all 
the  other  various  ways  in  which  em- 
ployees ask  for  more  money. 

In  one  company  in  three  successive 
months,  January,  February,  March, 
1935,  the  percentage  of  various  re- 
quests for  more  money  were  28,  49, 
and  66  per  cent  respectively.  This 
showed  plainly  that  the  company 
would  have,  either  to  make  some  sort 
of  concession  to  employees,  or  to  take 
employees  into  its  confidence,  and 
give  them  a  better  understanding  of 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  man- 
agement. Actually  a  subcommittee 
of  management  and  employee  repre- 
sentatives was  appointed  to  study 
the  matter.  Three  months  later  it 
recommended  an  increase  for  lowest 


paid  workers  (on  short  time)  but  no 
general  increase  for  all.  This  solu- 
tion was  accepted  by  men  and  man- 
agement. Wage  requests  dropped  to 
25  per  cent,  immediately  the  subcom- 
mittee was  appointed,  and  has  not 
increased  since. 

Analysis  by  outcome  of  conferences. 
The  following  outcomes,  request  (a) 
refused,  (b)  left  over  for  further  study 
or  reference,  (c)  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, (d)  agreed  to  or  granted, 
should  be  listed  under  the  six  sub- 
ject headings  given  above. 

A  high  percentage  of  refusals  indi- 
cates, that  employees  understand  the 
problems  of  management  so  little, 
that  they  make  impossible  requests, 
or  make  possible  requests  at  the 
wrong  time;  or  that  the  management 
representatives  are  so  unskilled  in 
strategy  or  explanation,  that  they 
have  to  fall  back  on  straight  refusals. 
A  high  percentage  of  refusals  is  a 
danger  signal,  which  points  to  the 
necessity  of  further  analysis  and  rem- 
edial action. 

If  refusals  are  made  on  all  sub- 
jects, our  study  of  conferences  shows 
that  employees  begin  to  confine  their 
requests  to  wages  only,  and  bitter- 
ness begins  to  show.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  refusals  generally  decrease, 
possibly  because  the  number  "satis- 
factorily explained"  increases,  then 
wage  requests  decrease,  and  positive 
requests  increase.  (Positive  requests 
are  ones  in  which  employees  bring  up 
matters  leading  to  greater  efficiency 
or  safety.) 

Matters  left  over  should  be  care- 
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fully  watched,  to  see  that  the  requests 
are  answered  within  reasonable  time. 
Included  in  "left  overs"  are  some 
matters  which  employees  have 
brought  up,  but  which  they  have  not 
pressed,  or  matters  in  which  they 
have  not  been  capable  of  making  a 
definite  request.  When  such  a  "left 
over"  keeps  on  repeating  in  subse- 
quent conferences  it  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  danger  signal.  For 
example,  method  of  payment  of  wages 
was  repeatedly  brought  up  in  meet- 
ings, in  one  company,  with  no  defi- 
nite decision  made.  This  was  ob- 
viously something  employees  were 
dissatisfied  with,  but  for  which  they 
had  no  solution  to  offer,  or  definite 
request  to  make.  In  such  a  case 
management  might  well  forestall  fu- 
ture trouble,  by  suggesting  that  em- 
ployees present  a  definite  request; 
the  joint  conference  might  appoint  a 
subcommittee  of  employee  and  man- 
agement representatives  to  study  the 
matter  and  bring  in  recommenda- 
tions; or  the  personnel  department 
might  be  instructed  to  study  the  mat- 
ter to  find  the  causes  of  dissatisfac- 


SPECIAL    CONFERENCE    ANALYSES 

Special  or  annual  analyses  might 
be  made  to  show  the  effectiveness  of 
strategies  outlined  above.  For  ex- 
ample, setting  up  of  some  personnel 
practice  to  asimilate  a  minority 
might  be  checked,  as  to  its  effects, 
by  analysing  the  attitude  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  minority  as  to  their 
obduracy,  criticisms,  unreasonable  re- 


quests, etc.,  and  comparing  their  at- 
titudes before  and  after  the  personnel 
practice  was  put  into  effect. 

A  tabulation  might  be  made  of 
strategies  used,  and  checked  against 
the  effectiveness  of  each  one  in  satis- 
fying employees  (as  measured  by  the 
fact  that  the  matter  is  not  brought 
up  again). 

A  tabulation  of  repeaters  might  be 
made.  (A  repeater  is  a  subject  that 
comes  up  more  than  once  in  con- 
ference.) 

A  tabulation  might  be  made  to 
show  how  many,  and  what  subjects, 
each  representative  brought  up  dur- 
ing the  period. 

A  tabulation  might  be  made  to  see 
how  much  talking  each  management 
representative  did  at  conferences — 
with  a  view,  if  necessary,  to  suggest- 
ing that  discussion  be  "bounced 
about,"  as  it  should  be  in  well  con- 
ducted conferences. 

An  analysis  of  complaints  against 
supervisors  might  be  made,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  foreman  training  divi- 
sion for  their  guidance. 

Special  analyses  of  adequate  con- 
ference reports  throw  factual  light 
on  any  aspect  of  labor  relations  that 
may  come  up  for  consideration  or 
decision,  and  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  assumptions  to  be  made,  in- 
crease the  accuracy  and  wisdom  of 
these  decisions. 

CONCLUSION 

Many  companies  today  manage 
their  labor  relations  successfully, 
without  plans  and  analyses  such  as 
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those  here  described.  Reserves  of 
employee  goodwill  built  up  in  past 
years,  or  leadership  exercised  through 
close  personal  contacts  with  employ- 
ees, have  carried  these  companies 
through    troublesome    times.  But 

frank,  conversations  with  their  execu- 
tives reveal  that  they  are  now  con- 
cerned, because  of  forces  eating  into 
goodwill  reserves,  and  because  of  the 
different  attitudes  of  young  employ- 
ees of  today,  who  are  not  so  suscep- 
tible to  the  influence  of  executive 
leadership. 

In  other  companies,  executives 
have  attempted  to  manage  their  labor 
relations,  relying  on  their  own  judg- 
ment and  experience,  without  the  aid 
of  scientific  personnel  methods.  Some 
have  succeeded,  others  have  found 
themseK^es  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly plunged  into  dissensions  and 
strife. 

In  companies  whose  executives 
have  adopted  every  appropriate  de- 
vice, to  supplement  their  own  judg- 
ment, to  control  the  actions  of  their 


subordinates,  and  to  learn  the  desires 
of  their  employees,  labor  relations 
are  found  most  satisfactory. 

The  studies  of  conference  methods 
in  all  three  types  of  companies,  (some 
unionized,  some  not)  reported  in  this 
series  of  three  papers  (Personnel 
Journal,  May,  June,  September,  1935) 
are  factual  analyses,  resulting  in  the 
derivation  of  principles  and  practices, 
which  if  adopted  cannot  but  aid  in 
the  improvement  of  employer  em- 
ployee relations  in  all  three  types  of 
company,  ensuring  continued  peace- 
ful development. 

Industry  has  progressed  through 
its  adoption  and  application  of  re- 
search results  in  all  aspects  of  produc- 
tion, sales,  and  cost  control.  A 
similar  application  of  research  re- 
sults, in  the  field  of  personnel  man- 
agement, so  that  decisions  are  based 
on  facts,  rather  than  on  opinions  and 
assumptions,  is  a  basic  essential  to 
the  inception  of  another  era  of  in- 
dustrial progress. 


American  industry  has  for  many  years 
studied  the  best  methods  of  paying 
workers  for  work.  Now  we  must  find 
the  best  methods  of  paying  workers 
for  idleness. 
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EDITOR'S  INTRODUCTION 

How  may  unemployment  insurance  and  relief  schemes  be  fitted  into  the  life  of 
the  unemployed  so  that  they  do  not  adversely  affect  their  willingness  and  ability 
to  support  themselves?  This  is  one  of  the  crucial  questions  answered  by  Professor 
Bakke  as  a  result  of  his  five  years  study  of  the  workings  of  unemployment  insurance 
and  unemployment  assistance  (relief)  plans  in  England. 

Professor  Bakke  does  not  hold  England  up  as  the  shining  example  of  a  country 
that  has  by  superior  intelligence  developed  the  perfect  plan.  Rather  he  analyzes, 
with  penetrating  insight,  the  political  expediencies  and  social  forces  which  have 
marked  the  history  of  the  English  plan.  He  relates  his  findings  to  the  American 
situation,  and  suggests  how  the  difficulties  anticipated  here,  and  encountered  in 
England,  may  be  avoided. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  evil  effects  of  American  relief  plans  to  date,  evil  effects 
on  some  of  the  unemployed  that  probably  have  made  them  permanently  useless  as 
workers,  realize  that,  while  American  workers  must  be  maintained  during  unem- 
ployment, every  care  must  be  taken  in  the  development  and  administration  of  un- 
employment insurance  to  see  that  these  evils  are  avoided.  In  the  following  paper 
Professor  Bakke  presents  some  of  his  conclusions  on  this  subject.  The  basic  evidence 
for  these  conclusions  is  contained  in  Professor  Bakke's  latest  book,  "Insurance  or 
Dole"  and  this  paper,  extracted  from  that  book,  is  published  by  permission  of  the 
Yale  University  Press. 
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ORGANIZED  industry  cannot 
escape  in  one  way  or  another 
the  support  of  every  last 
citizen  in  the  country.  No  industri- 
alist has  signed  a  contract  to  that 
effect.  He  is  in  business  to  make 
money;  profits  are  his  goal.  But  in 
Twentieth  Century  United  States  he 
is  directly  or  indirectly  charged  with 
that  responsibility.  Either  his  efforts 
supply  jobs,  or  taxes  on  his  efforts 
supply  maintenance. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Great 
Britain  has  wrestled  with  the  prob- 
lem of  making  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance a  realistic  medium  for  the  relief 
of  unemployment.  For  those  of  us 
who  in  America  face  the  coming  years 
of  experimentation,  the  story  of  that 
period  is  not  without  value. 

Out  of  the  experience  of  Great 
Britain,  certain  conclusions  impress 
themselves  upon  the  student.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  empha- 
size certain  of  them: 

1.  Can  genuine  unemployment  be 
defined,  recognized,  and  tested.'' 

2.  Can  satisfactory  provision  be 
made  for  those  who  fail  to  qualify  for 
strictly  limited  benefits,  although 
they  are  genuinely  unemployed.^ 

3.  By  what  standards  should  the 
amount  of  benefit  be  tested .'' 

4.  Does  experience  point  to  the 
desirability  of  insurance,  compensa- 
tion, or  relief  as  the  most  realistic  ad- 
justment to  the  facts  of  unemploy- 


WHO    IS    GENUINELY    UNEMPLOYED? 

"Who  is  genuinely  unemployed.''" 
This  is  the  most  crucial  question  put 
to  any  system  of  unemployment  as- 
sistance. A  worker  is  out  of  a  job. 
Does  that  make  him  unemployed? 
The  answer  seems  to  be  obvious. 
But  unemployment  is  not  always  un- 
employment, within  the  rules  laid 
down  in  the  Acts.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  popular  definition  and  the 
legal  definition  necessary  to  keep  the 
scheme  on  a  sound  footing  is  fre- 
quently of  utmost  importance. 

A  test  that  the  worker  must  be  ca- 
pable of  and  available  for  work  and 
that  he  must  sign  the  unemployed 
register  at  regular  if  not  daily  inter- 
vals, has  proved  practical  and  desir- 
able. The  problems  connected  with 
all  tests  are  so  significant,  however, 
that  they  should  be  stated. 

Earning  while  unemployed.  In  or- 
der to  encourage  workers  to  supple- 
ment their  standard  of  living  by 
casual  work  while  they  are  not  doing 
their  regular  jobs  it  is  wise  to  provide 
for  permission  to  carry  on  such  work 
without  losing  title  to  benefit.  A 
limitation  on  the  amount  which  can 
be  received  on  any  particular  day  or 
during  a  week  will  have  to  be  set. 
The  employment  permitted  should  be 
of  a  definitely  subsidiary  nature,  that 
is,  such  work  as  can  be  carried  on  out- 
side of  the  normal  hours  of  work. 
Such  work  opportunities  are  not  too 
numerous.     But  the  fear  of  being  de- 
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dared  "not  unemployed"  and  losing 
benefit  should  not  deter  an  ambitious 
worker  from  seeking  them. 

Proof  of  Genuine  Search  for  Work. 
To  require  a  worker  to  submit  proof 
that  he  is  "genuinely  seeking  work" 
or  "unable  to  find  employment"  is 
theoretically  sound,  practically  im- 
possible, and  administratively  inde- 
fensible. Obviously  such  terms 
should  characterize  a  genuinely  un- 
employed person.  But  the  task  of 
discharging  the  burden  of  proof  that 
one  could  be  so  described  led  to  such 
administrative  anomalies  that  de- 
mands came  from  all  sources  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  removal  of  these  con- 
ditions. Workers  subjected  to  cross- 
questioning,  trade  union  leaders  and 
Employment  Exchange  managers 
who  saw  their  placing  machinery  fall- 
ing into  disrepute,  employers  who 
were  pestered  by  the  continuous 
stream  of  workers  applying  for  jobs 
that  everyone  knew  were  not  there  in 
order  to  get  written  evidence  of  their 
search,  all  joined  the  chorus  request- 
ing the  abolition  of  such  a  test. 

Work  test  through  the  Einployment 
Exchange.  But  the  need  of  a  work 
test  was  too  deeply  ingrained  in  the 
public  mind  to  thus  go  by  default. 
Let  the  Exchange  offer  a  suitable  job; 
if  it  is  refused  the  worker  is  unwilling 
to  work.  He  should  be  cut  off  bene- 
fit. So  simple  does  the  solution  ap- 
pear that  in  the  United  States  scarcely 
a  question  has  been  raised  about  the 
adequacy  of  this  test.  It  is  assumed 
that  efficient  employment  exchanges 
can  readily  and  effectively  function 


at  this  point.  Our  confidence  is  pre- 
mature as  we  shall  find  when  our  sys- 
tem is  in  actual  operation. 

The  problem  of  unemployment  is 
precisely  this:  There  are  not  enough 
jobs  for  the  available  labor  force. 
Sufficient  offerings  are  not  available. 
Furthermore,  not  even  all  the  avail- 
able jobs  are  cleared  through  the  Ex- 
changes. That  is  not  possible  unless 
notification  and  filling  of  vacancies 
through  the  Exchanges  is  compulsory 
(a  policy  which  has  not  found  favor 
in  England  and  would  face  powerful 
opposition  from  employers  and  trade 
unions  alike).  In  Great  Britain  after 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  de- 
velopment and  growing  support,  the 
Exchanges  make  placements  which 
account  for  only  about  one-fifth  of  the 
withdrawals  from  the  unemployed 
registers.  A  more  serious  handicap, 
however,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
work  test  is  the  fact  that  such  grow- 
ing business  as  the  Exchanges  can 
attract,  such  confidence  as  they  can 
establish  in  their  services  depends 
upon  sending  the  best  man  to  the  job. 
And  the  best  man  is  not  normally  the 
one  whose  willingness  to  work  needs 
testing. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Ex- 
changes are  useless  in  this  task.  It 
does  mean  that  their  usefulness  is 
limited,  and  that  excessive  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  such  agencies  to  prove 
unwillingness  to  work  is  unwarranted. 
This  is  incidentally  another  strong 
argument  for  limiting  the  weeks  of 
benefit  to  a  period  in  which  the  pre- 
sumption is  strong  that  a  worker,  still 
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living  under  the  momentum  and  in- 
centives of  active  work,  is  not  in  need 
of  work  testing.  Experience  will  de- 
velop methods  of  making  such  tests 
without  compromising  the  placement 
reputation  of  the  Exchanges.  Cer- 
tainly to  move  in  this  direction  is 
more  reasonable  than  to  attempt  the 
framing  of  conditions  of  proof  whose 
fulfillment  is  all  but  impossible  for  the 
workers  and  confusing  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

Contribution  tests  and  benefit  limita- 
tions. The  foregoing  definitions  of 
genuine  unemployment  are  useful  and 
essential  whether  the  system  is  pri- 
marily established  with  insurance, 
compensation  or  relief  as  a  goal. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  the  scheme,  if 
it  is  designed  primarily  for  the  unem- 
ployed, some  such  definitions  of  un- 
employment must  be  framed.  But 
unemployment  insurance  requires  fur- 
ther tests,  financial  in  nature.  The 
maintenance  of  insurance  demands 
some  relationship  between  premiums 
paid  and  benefits  received. 

The  original  British  plan  estab- 
lished such  a  relationship.  A  certain 
number  of  quahfying  contributions 
was  required,  benefits  were  allowed  in 
strict  ratio  to  contributions  paid  and 
in  any  event  for  not  longer  than  a 
maximum  number  of  weeks  in  the 
year.  The  fate  of  such  tests  leads  to 
this  conclusion:  if  any  attempt  is 
made  to  have  the  scheme  cover  all 
genuine  unemployment  such  limita- 
tions should  never  be  written  into  the 
Acts.  Assuming,  however,  that  no 
such  all-inclusive  purpose  is  set  for 


the  scheme,  that  we  are  willing  to  face 
the  fact  that  limitations  limit,  that 
within  these  limitations  there  is  a 
problem  to  be  dealt  with,  that  the 
problem  is  primarily  to  supplement 
self-provision,  can  such  contribution 
and  benefit  restriction  perform  a  use- 
ful function? 

A  ratio  between  contributions  paid 
and  amount  of  benefit  receivable  is  a 
thoroughly  unworkable  and  an  irrele- 
vant measure.  Fire  insurance,  life 
insurance,  workmen's  compensation, 
make  payments  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  hazard,  not  the  number  of 
premiums  paid.  That  is  the  value  of 
insurance.  A  ratio  rule  ignores  the 
situation  of  the  man  who  falls  out  of 
work  before  he  has  had  a  chance  to 
accumulate  a  credit.  It  bases  assist- 
ance upon  past  record  rather  than 
upon  the  present  problem.  There  is 
no  reason  why  benefits  additional  to  a 
minimum  should  not  be  given  to  a 
man  with  a  recent  good  employment 
record.  A  ratio  applied  to  all,  how- 
ever, too  frequently  reduces  or  wipes 
out  that  minimum.  Good  employ- 
ment records  may  be  rewarded,  but 
that  is  not  the  primary  object  of  in- 
surance. That  object  is  to  furnish 
protection  and  furnish  it  at  once  as 
soon  as  the  worker  has  entered  the 
scheme,  or  proved  his  industrial  status 
by  a  period  of  employment.  Fur- 
thermore, the  worker  who  has  con- 
tributed for  only  six  months  has  much 
the  same  problem  as  the  man  who  has 
contributed  for  six  years.  The  com- 
munity of  which  he  is  a  member  will 
find  his  maintenance  a  burden  equal 
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to  that  of  the  other  man  when  benefit 
stops.  The  point  is  that  the  protec- 
tion afforded  a  normally  regular 
worker  should  be  measured  by  the 
extent  of  the  present  risk  and  the 
amount  of  the  hazard  which  can  be 
covered  from  the  pooled  resources  of 
all  concerned,  rather  than  by  the  size 
of  his  individual  or  particular  accu- 
mulation of  savings  or  credits. 

The  tests  which  are  best  suited  to 
that  purpose  are  those  which  require 
a  qualifying  proof  of  a  certain  amount 
of  employment  in  the  past  year  or  two 
years  and  an  overriding  limitation  on 
the  number  of  weeks'  benefit  which 
may  be  drawn  in  one  year. 

A  fund  built  out  of  industrial  con- 
tributions is  limited.  Its  benefits 
must  be  limited.  It  must  cut  its  coat 
to  suit  the  cloth. 

Safeguarded  by  such  limitations  the 
system  may  with  assurance  provide 
benefits  as  a  right  without  test  of 
need,  an  achievement  increasingly  dif- 
ficult if  payments  are  prolonged  over 
longer  periods. 

Within  short  periods  a  strong  pre- 
sumption exists  that  the  worker  is 
still  actually  a  part  of  industry's  re- 
serve and  needs  only  to  be  tided  over 
till  active  service  is  resumed.  As  the 
weeks  become  months  that  presump- 
tion becomes  increasingly  liable  to 
error,  and  new  treatment  is  needed. 
If  no  dividing  line  is  drawn,  that  prob- 
lem is  confused.  The  line  is  neces- 
sarily arbitrary,  but  when  it  is  crossed 
a  warning  is  sounded.  In  this  con- 
nection it  must  be  said  that  no  period 
shorter  than  six  months  can  possibly 


be  justified  as  indicating  accurately 
even  the  approach  of  a  changed  in- 
dustrial status.  American  schemes 
which  provide  for  ten  to  fifteen  weeks 
of  benefit  are  totally  inadequate  in 
this  respect. 

Such  limitations  in  operation  fur- 
nish automatic  evidence  of  status. 
No  further  examination  before  in- 
quiring committees  is  necessary.  No 
humiliating  attempts  to  prove  a 
status  which  cannot  be  proved  by 
universally  recognized  evidence  is 
demanded. 

A  scheme  thus  bounded  does  not 
come  to  grips  with  all  unemployment. 
The  definitions  thus  established  by 
no  means  separate  the  genuinely 
from  the  non-genuinely  unemployed. 
Workers  of  high  quality  and  indus- 
trial usefulness  will  still  find  further 
resources  necessary.  It  provides  no 
unconquerable  protection  against  the 
great  offensive  of  a  depression.  But 
it  does  provide  the  industrial  troops  in 
the  front  line  trenches  with  a  reserve 
of  ammunition  with  which  to  beat 
back  the  initial  onslaughts  of  jobless- 
ness. 

MEASURES      BEYOND      INSURANCE 

A  well-articulated  program  of  un- 
employment measures  will  provide 
benefit  for  a  period  of  six  months  at 
least,  drawn  from  a  cooperative  mu- 
tual insurance  or  reserve  fund.  For 
that  period  we  can  be  confident  that 
the  more  distressing  personal  and  so- 
cial effects  of  unemployment  have  not 
obtained  a  firm  grip  upon  the  unem- 
ployed.    To   break  off  such   benefit 
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before  this  time  is  to  make  necessary 
in  many  cases  new  forms  of  assistance 
before  the  justification  for  them  has 
appeared. 

Should  assistance  beyond  insurance 
be  given  only  on  proof  of  need,  or  paid 
as  a  right,  as  compensation?  This  is 
a  question  which  will  be  answered  in 
terms  of  financial  necessity  inter- 
preted by  group  demands,  but  certain 
facts  are  clear.  Persons  receiving 
help  when  they  do  not  need  it  are  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  all 
cases.  The  financial  saving  from  ap- 
plying a  needs  or  means  test  is  bal- 
anced by  undesirable  social  conse- 
quences, particularly  if  the  primary 
object  of  investigation  is  to  discover 
some  hidden  financial  resources. 
Both  British  and  American  public 
opinion  call  for  examination  of  needs 
if  assistance  is  to  continue  over  long 
periods.  In  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  such  an  examination  will  produce 
a  discovery  of  fraud  in  so  few  cases  it 
ought  to  be  made  as  unobjectionable 
as  possible,  to  set  the  mark  of  need 
at  a  social  rather  than  a  physical  level, 
and  to  focus  its  attention  upon  needs 
other  than  financial  ones.  The  latter 
can  almost  be  assumed.  A  realistic 
needs  test  as  an  accompaniment  of 
further  provisions  for  the  unemployed 
would  minimize  the  investigation  of 
resources,  necessary  as  that  may  be  to 
conserve  public  funds.  It  would  em- 
phasize the  discovery  of  the  needed 
paths  to  reestablishment  of  the  ability 
for  self-support.  Either  compensa- 
tion or  relief  might  well  employ  this 
latter  form  of  "needs"  test. 


The  need  is  for  retraining  and  re- 
conditioning, for  the  renewing  of  skills 
and  work  discipline,  for  the  direction 
of  juvenile  employment,  for  the  trans- 
fer from  dying  to  growing  industries, 
for  the  control  of  the  supply  of  and 
opportunities  for  workers.  Here  is 
the  focus  of  universal  need.  Com- 
pared to  the  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed who  require  assistance  in  these 
fields,  the  number  who  do  not  require 
cash  because  of  sufficient  resources  is 
insignificant. 

AMOUNT    OF    BENEFIT 

The  amount  of  benefit  cannot  be 
set  by  theoretical  formulas.  Theo- 
ries have  varied:  Benefit  should  be 
low,  certainly  lower  than  wages,  to 
avoid  encouraging  voluntary  unem- 
ployment. Benefit  should  be  high, 
high  enough  so  that  the  workers' 
family  can  live  on  a  decent  standard. 
Practically,  the  level  will  result  from 
the  stress  between  available  funds, 
the  minimum  standard  of  health  and 
decency  demanded  by  the  public  con- 
science, the  desire  of  local  authorities 
to  pass  any  possible  burden  to  others, 
and  the  effective  organized  demands 
of  the  workers.  The  least  effective 
factor  in  this  struggle  is  the  size  of 
available  funds. 

No  plan  of  assistance  to  indi- 
viduals which  does  not,  during  the 
time  of  its  operation,  provide  a  pay- 
ment adequate  for  minimum  mainte- 
nance will  be  allowed  to  go  its  way  in 
peace.  A  hectic  and  confusing  mass 
of  legislation  can  be  avoided,  the  ad- 
ministration vastly  simplified,  the  ac- 
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tual  problem  met,  by  a  flat  rate  of 
benefit  set  at  the  point  which  a  com- 
bination of  the  public  conscience  and 
social  work  intelligence  determines  as 
the  minimum  necessary  for  social 
maintenance. 

INSURANCE,  COMPENSATION,  OR  DOLE? 

Insurance  is  that  type  of  provision 
•which  guarantees  a  qualified  worker, 
from  a  fund  to  which  he  has  contrib- 
uted, a  payment  for  a  limited  period 
after  he  loses  his  job. 

Compensation  involves  payment  in 
lieu  of  work  to  a  worker  who  can  no 
longer  be  profitably  used  in  produc- 
tion. Such  a  payment  implies  that 
an  obligation  rests  upon  the  state  or 
industry  to  provide  work,  that  all  em- 
ployable potential  workers  are  the 
concern  of  these  agencies,  that  wages 
are  due  them  when  they  work,  that 
compensation  is  due  them  when  they 
cannot  find  work. 

A  dole  is  a  minimum  sum  given  to 
a  person  in  distress  in  recognition  of 
the  community's  ultimate  responsi- 
bility, that  none  shall  lack  the  bare 
physical  necessities  while  the  means 
for  satisfying  those  wants  can  be 
found. 

Relative  Cost.  The  first  question 
which  any  type  of  assistance  must 
face  is  whether  the  bill  can  be  paid. 

Insurance  can  be  paid  for  from  a 
mutual  fund  limited  by  its  own  re- 
sources. Compensation  will  be  paid 
for  according  to  the  successful  de- 
mands of  the  group  benefited.  Doles 
must  be  paid  for  if  the  profit  system 
is  to  be  maintained.     The  cheapest 


method  would  be  doles  for  all.  The 
next  in  line  of  cost  would  be  a  dole  for 
those  unable  to  qualify  for  benefits 
from  an  insurance  fund.  If  the  sec- 
ondary provision  took  the  form  of 
compensation,  instead  of  a  dole  given 
only  to  the  needy,  the  cost  would  rise. 
Potentially  most  expensive  is  a  com- 
pensation system  for  all  in  which  the 
government  shares  the  cost  of  pay- 
ments. 

If  our  experience  follows  that  of 
Great  Britain,  in  a  score  of  years, 
impelled  by  the  pressure  of  organ- 
ized group  interests,  we  shall  have 
written  on  our  statute  books  legal 
obligations  for  compensation  over 
considerable  periods  to  workers  for 
whom  industry  or  the  government  can 
find  no  jobs. 

Relative  adjustment  to  the  workers' 
world.  The  question  of  the  particu- 
lar form  which  protection  for  the  un- 
employed should  take  is  frequently 
debated  without  reference  to  the 
workers'  familiar  environment.  One 
of  the  strongest  reasons  for  retaining 
an  insurance  plan  is  that  it  is  so  thor- 
oughly adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
workers'  world,  so  accurately  sym- 
bolic of  his  role  in  that  world. 

When  one  begins  to  list  the  forms 
of  working-class  foresight,  sharing-out 
clubs,  boot  clubs.  Hospital  Savings 
Association,  vacation  clubs,  benefit 
societies.  Health  Insurance,  state  pen- 
sions, trade  union  benefits,  he  sees  in 
these  the  same  sort  of  provision  which 
the  government  has  enlarged  and 
adapted  to  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment.    Such   forms  of  foresight   are 
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looked  upon  and  actually  are  forms 
of  mutual  self-protection  by  which 
individuals  may  share  the  hazards  of 
fortune  with  their  fellows.  When  one 
leaves  his  Unemployment  Insurance 
card  with  his  employer  he  participates 
in  a  type  of  provision  for  the  future 
whose  face  is  familiar  and  friendly. 
Such  mutual  protection  against  the 
unknown  is  not  unfamiliar  to  Ameri- 
can workers.  It  assumes  that,  what- 
ever the  justice  of  the  matter,  the 
first  and,  if  possible,  the  last  focus  of 
responsibility  for  one's  livelihood  is 
one's  self.  There  are  other  sources  of 
security.  Workmen's  Compensation 
for  instance,  whose  emphasis  is  differ- 
ent. Such  sources  may  be  a  harbin- 
ger of  future  trends,  but  at  the  mo- 
ment they  do  not  set  the  tone  of  his 
world. 

Furthermore,  whatever  his  leaders 
may  declare,  the  workers  are  not  sit- 
ting up  nights  planning  to  shift  the 


obligation  for  self-support  to  the 
shoulders  of  a  reluctantly  benevolent 
industry  or  a  politically  wise  state. 
They  are  sitting  up  nights  wrestling 
with  the  problem  of  self-maintenance. 
They  are  concerned  to  make  provision 
for  those  periods  in  slack  seasons 
which  experience  tells  them  will  put  a 
severe  drain  on  their  savings.  They 
do  require  a  cash  alternative  to  wages 
(and  they  need  it  immediately,  not 
after  a  waiting  period  of  four  weeks) 
during  short  periods  in  order  to  con- 
serve their  resources  for  major  catas- 
trophes. The  worker  thinks  about 
and  joins  action  for  his  rights  to  com- 
pensation or  maintenance  only  when 
his  own  traditionally  taught  efforts 
have  failed  him.  Insurance  presents 
itself  to  the  worker  as  another  op- 
portunity for  self-produced  security 
of  a  sort  with  which  he  has  long  been 
on  familiar  terms. 
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The  National  Recovery  Administra- 
tion. By  Leverett  S.  Lyon,  Paul  T. 
Homan,  George  Terborgh,  Lewis  L. 
Lorwin,  Charles  Bearing  and  Leon  C. 
Marshall.  Washington,  D.  C:  The 
Brookings  Institution,  1935.     947  pp. 
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This  volume  is  the  result  of  a  study  of 
the  NRA  which  the  authors  had  been 
making  since  its  inauguration.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  study  from  its  inception  was 
to  follow  this  experiment  objectively,  to 
keep  a  record  of  its  rapidly  developing 
and  swiftly  changing  form  and  activities, 
to  appraise  its  significance  as  a  govern- 
mental mechanism,  and  to  analyze  so  far 
as  possible  its  economic  effects. 

During  the  process  of  the  study  several 
members  of  the  group  have  for  consider- 
able periods  been  a  part  of  the  NRA  or- 
ganization, thus  having  an  opportunity 
to  observe  its  operation  at  first  hand. 

This  book  explains  the  forces  which  lay 
behind  the  law  out  of  which  the  NRA 
grew;  it  describes  the  organization  and 
administrative  procedure  of  the  NRA;  it 
details  vividly  the  code  making  process; 
it  presents  the  wages  and  hours  regula- 
tions written  into  code  law;  it  describes 
the  factors  introduced  into  industrial 
relations  by  the  NRA  and  the  effects  of 
the  NRA  upon  the  development  of  craft 
and  company  unions.  It  analyzes  and 
appraises  the  trade  practice  rules  which 
were  put  into  effect;  it  presents  a  critical 
examination  of  the  NRA  as  a  recovery 
device.  The  book  as  a  whole  covers  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  with 
a  scholarly  analysis;  a  completeness  and 
an  objectivity  that  will  make  it  the  en- 
during standard  study  of  the  subject. 


Collective    Bargaining    under    Sec- 
tion   7(a)    NIRA.     By    William    H. 
Spencer.     Chicago:  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,   1935.     89  pp.     |i.oo. 
This  study  is  an  analysis  of  the  more 
important  Labor  Board  decisions  inter- 
preting collective  bargaining  under  Sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act.     It  does  not  purport  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  wisdom  of  collective 
bargaining  either  as  a  temporary  or  as  a 
permanent   social   policy.     It   only  inci- 
dentally deals  with   the  success  of  the 
Labor  Board  in  securing  compliance  with 
its  orders  and  decisions.     It  is  primarily 
an  analysis  of  the  decisions  in  which  the 
Labor  Board  has  set  forth  its  point  of 
view  on  collective  bargaining  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  7(a). 

The  conclusions  arrived  at,  reflect  not 
only  the  implications  arising  out  of  the 
analysis  of  the  decisions  of  the  Board  but 
also  the  author's  experience  as  Chairman 
of  the  Chicago  Regional  Labor  Board. 
Though  the  NRA  is  dead,  this  book  is 
valuable  because  in  all  probability  the 
new  National  Labor  Relations  Board  will 
make  interpretations  similar  to  those  of 
the  old  Board.  It  is  advisable  to  know 
what  these  interpretations  are  likely  to  be. 

Pressure    Groups    and    Propaganda. 
Edited  by  Harwood  L.  Childs.     The 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political    and    Social    Science.     Phila- 
delphia, May,  1935. 
There  is  probably  not  a  single  adult  in 
America  who  has  not  received  through  the 
mails  within  the  last  two  years  several 
pamphlets,  telling  him  of  the  necessity 
for  better  governmental  personnel,  or  of 
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how  well  satisfied  the  employees  of  the 
V.  S.  Steel  are,  or  of  the  grave  dangers  of 
regulating  utilities,  etc.  This  is  part  of 
the  propaganda  machinery  of  pressure 
groups. 

The  May  1935  issue  of  the  Annals, 
magazine  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  is  a  special 
number,  written  by  twenty-eight  authori- 
ties and  students,  telling  all  about  pres- 
sure groups,  their  growth,  methods,  re- 
sults and  probable  future.  Part  I  deals 
with  interest  groups  such  as  A.  F.  of  L., 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  American 
Medical  Association,  etc.;  and  with  so 
called  "idea"  groups  trying  to  enlist  pub- 
lic support  for  peace,  social  security, 
women's  rights,  etc.  Part  II  describes 
how  these  groups  work  by  propaganda, 
lobbying,  financial  contributions,  etc.. 
Part  III  shows  the  New  Deal  as  a  result 
of  the  balancing  of  the  interests  of  various 
competing  groups  and  offers  comparison 
of  the  situations  in  Italy  and  Germany, 
Part  IV  shows  how  not  only  are  various 
groups  exercising  pressure  on  the  Federal 
and  State  governments,  but  also  how 
governmental  agencies  are  setting  up 
their  own  propaganda  machinery  to  affect 
the  opinions  of  citizens.  This  we  were 
familiar  with  during  the  War,  but  its 
dangers  in  peace  time  are  shown  to  be 
very  serious. 

This  is  a  most  comprehensive  and  sug- 
gestive collection  of  papers  on  this  sub- 
ject. To  those  who  want  to  know  why 
the  President  apparently  sways  from  lib- 
eralism to  conservatism  and  back  or  why 
so  much  of  the  New  Deal  is  self  contra- 
dictory, this  magazine  contains  the 
answer.  To  those  who  want  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  currents  of  American 
life  that  carry  them  along  we  recommend 


this  timely  and  most  interesting  issue  of 
the  Annals. 

Government  Career  Service.  By 
Leonard  D.  White.  Chicago:  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1935.  99  pp. 
$1.50. 

"Unless  we  establish  a  recognized 
career  comparable  to  the  careers  which 
can  be  found  in  the  universities,  in  the 
professions,  and  in  the  business  world, 
the  best  men  will  go  elsewhere  and  gov- 
ernment will  get  exactly  what  it  de- 
serves." 

In  five  short  chapters  the  author  out- 
lines proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a 
career  corps  in  the  upper  ranks  of  our 
public  service.  This  procedure  would 
affect  about  2,500  appointments  in  a 
service  of  nearly  700,000  positions. 

New  demands  upon  government  and 
new  responsibilities  within  government 
are  creating  new  opportunities  in  the  pub- 
lic service  for  the  most  gifted  and  the 
best  trained  men  and  women.  The  au- 
thor points  the  way  to  a  basic  reorganiza- 
tion of  higher  administration  and  de- 
scribes the  essential  preparation  of  our 
future  administrators. 

Seeing  and  Human  Welfare.  By 
Matthew  Luckiesh,  D.Sc.  Baltimore: 
The  Williams  &  Wilkins  Company, 
1934.  190  pp.  ^2.50. 
"Eyes  are  useless  without  light  and 
human  seeing-machines  cease  production 
when  it  fails." 

This  recent  offering  from  the  prolific 
pen  of  Dr.  Luckiesh  emphasizes  the  grow- 
ing interrelation  the  engineer  who  makes 
lighting  devices  and  the  physiological  spe- 
cialist in  eyes.  The  book  treats  in  a 
sketchy  fashion — somewhat  elementary 
for  the  technical  man  and  perhaps  a  bit 
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tedious  for  the  general  public— of  the 
development  of  mankind  from  daylight 
pursuits  exclusively,  to  our  present  24- 
hour  day  with  its  wide  contrasts  in  illumi- 
nation and  attendant  effects  upon  the 
"human  seeing-machines."  The  eye  is 
found  to  be  a  muscle  and  as  such,  is  sub- 
ject to  fatigue  which  reflects  in  the  entire 
nervous  system.  The  thesis  thus  built 
on  the  necessity  for  higher  intensity  of 
illumination  to  reduce  the  muscle  fatigue 
in  the  home  and  at  work,  is  most  con- 
vincing. 

Dr.  Luckiesh,  also  calls  for  better  paper 
stock  and  typography  as  an  aid  to  the 
eyes.  He  points  out  that  greater  illu- 
mination is  necessary  to  offset  the  fatigue 
induced  by  poor  visibility  due  to  un- 
favorable physical  properties  of  printed 
matter. 

This  book  attempts  to  designate  (with- 
out tabulating  for  easy  reference)  intensi- 
ties of  illumination  for  different  classes 
of  optical  activity.  The  author  shows 
repeatedly  that  the  amount  of  light  on  a 
piece  of  work  is  important,  but  in  addi- 
tion, the  quality  of  the  light  and  its  effect 
on  the  person  using  it,  are  equally  im- 
portant. 

"Within  certain  limits  eyes  can  be 
sharpened  with  glasses;  but  there  are  no 
limitations  to  the  control  of  light  in 
quality,  quantity  and  distribution. 
Upon  its  control  depends  the  ease  of  vis- 
ual tasks  and,  consequently,  the  conserva- 
tion of  eyes,  energy  and  other  human 
resources." 

Because  most  illumination  education 
has  come  from  advertisements  of  ques- 
tionable scientific  value.  Dr.  Luckiesh's 
book  stating  technical  facts  in  language 
of  the  primer,  fills  a  great  need  with  a 
science-hungry  people.  Observation  of 
its  lessons  should  bring  better  vision  to 
future  generations.— Reviewed  by  John 


H.   R.   Arms,   Member,  The   American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

Vocational  Guidance  in  Action.  By 
John  A.  Fitch.  New  York:  Columbia 
University     Press,     1935-     ^94     PP- 

$i-75-  .    • 

Fifth  volume  in  the  Job  Analysis  Series 
of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers. 

Part  I  contains  a  detailed  description 
of  the  work  of  vocational  counselors  in 
schools,  their  duties,  methods,  how  they 
gather  and  disseminate  information,  etc., 
and  finally  outlines  the  qualifications 
counselors  should  possess. 

Part  II  describes  the  placement  aspects 
of  vocational  guidance  as  relating  par- 
ticularly to  juniors,  including  matters 
such  as  registering  and  interviewing,  re- 
ferring and  follow  up,  and  contacts  with 
employers,  and  concludes  with  a  chapter 
on  desired  qualifications  of  placement 
officers. 

Appendices  totaling  nearly  one  hun- 
dred pages  gives  essential  details,  forms 
used,  etc.,  to  supplement  the  discussions 
in  parts  I  and  II. 


A  Briefer  General  Psychology.     By 
Gardner   Murphy.     New  York:  Har- 
per &   Pros.,    1935-     572   PP-     ^^■S°- 
This  book  presents  a  lucid,  concise, 
and  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject  matter  of  psychology,   non-contro- 
versial, and  as  simple  as  it  can  be  made 
and  still  remain  scientific.     An  unusually 
large  number  of  illustrations  are  used,  for 
which  simple  and  detailed  captions  are 
supplied.     The  list  of  references  at  the 
back  of  the  book  gives  the  citations  of 
experimental  fact  appearing  in  the  text. 
Another  useful  device  is  the  inclusion  of 
a  complete  glossary  of  terms  in  the  index. 
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ENGINEERING    FOUNDATION    SPONSORS 
RESEARCH 

The  research  on  conference  methods 
in  joint  negotiations,  the  results  of 
which  are  reported  in  the  current 
series  of  articles  in  the  Personnel 
Journal  was  sponsored  by  the  En- 
gineering Foundation,  which  made  a 
grant  in  aid  of  the  research. 

The  Engineering  Foundation  is  one 
of  the  few  technical  organizations 
which  recognizes  the  social  problems 
which  arise  as  a  result  of  its  technical 
researches.  It  realizes  a  responsibil- 
ity for  the  social  results  it  produces. 
The  Engineering  Foundation  has  a 
particular  interest  in  industrial  rela- 
tions because  of  the  large  number  of 
engineers  now  holding  responsible 
executive  and  administrative  posi- 
tions in  American  industry. 

G.    A.     BOWERS    HEADS     N.    Y.    INSURANCE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  Glenn  A.  Bowers,  one  of  the  char- 
ter members  of  the  Personnel  Research 
Federation,  and  who  for  many  years  has 
served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federation,  has  recently  been  appointed 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  of  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Bowers  was  born  on  April  2,  1890, 
in  Wellington,  Kan.,  where  he  attended 
school.  After  graduation  from  Colorado 
College  in  1913  he  received  an  M.  B.  A. 
degree  from  the  Graduate  Business  School 
at  Harvard  and  then  did  graduate  work 
at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  and  at  Columbia 


University.  He  has  been  a  trustee  of 
Colorado  College  since  1926. 

As  Director  of  Research  for  Industrial 
Relations  Counselors,  he  was  directly  in 
charge  of  their  series  of  studies  on  unem- 
ployment insurance.  These  are  the  most 
authoritative  sources  of  information  on 
this  subject  in  America  today. 

Last  Winter  Mr.  Bowers  assisted  in  the 
personnel  organization  of  the  Federal 
Loan  Bank  Board  of  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Corporation.  He  has  had  more 
than  seventeen  years'  experience  in  in- 
dustrial relations,  business  organization, 
personnel  management  and  social  insur- 
ance programs. 

MONTREAL  PERSONNEL         ASSOCIATION 

A  Montreal  Personnel  Association  has 
been  formed  this  year  for  the  sharing  of 
information  on  personnel  and  industrial 
relations  work  among  its  members.  The 
officers  are: 

Chairman,  A.  J.  Hills,  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railways. 

Vice-Chairman,  L.  C.  Marsh,  McGiU 
University. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  R.  Kimpton, 
Canadian  Pacific  Railways. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  C.  H.  Fraser, 
Bell  Telephone  Company. 

Publications  Secretary,  N.  W.  Morton, 
McGill  University. 

Membership  Committee:  A.  A. 
Swayne,  Steel  Company  of  Canada;  Q. 
C.  D.  Bovey,  Sun  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany; L.  L.  H.  Miles,  Canadian  Industries 
Limited. 

Programme  Committee:  Chairman, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  and  F.  H.  Morton, 
Dominion  Rubber  Company. 
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Meetings  are  held  on  Thursday  noon 
each  week  except  in  the  summer  when 
they  are  held  about  once  a  month  or 
whenever  it  is  desired  to  meet  someone 
passing  through  the  city. 

BEAUTY     CULTURE     AS     A     VOCATION     FOR 
WOMEN 

Good  appearance  and  pleasing  per- 
sonality, youth,  adept  hands,  straight  fin- 
gers for  finger  waving,  sturdy  feet  for  con- 
stant standing, — these  were  regarded  by 
shop  managers  as  assets  for  successful 
work  in  beauty  culture,  judging  from 
statements  made  to  investigators  of  the 
Women's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  during  the  making  of  a  recently 
published  survey  of  employment  condi- 
tions of  women  in  beauty  shops. 

Training  was  found  to  be  a  necessary 
prerequisite  for  this  type  of  employment 
everywhere.  The  two  ways  in  which 
girls  may  prepare  themselves  to  enter  the 
field  of  beauty  culture  are  actual  appren- 
ticeship in  shops  or  training  in  schools  of 
cosmetology. 

From  the  findings  of  the  report,  attend- 
ance at  schools  of  beauty  culture  is  rap- 
idly superseding  apprenticeship  as  a 
method  of  obtaining  training,  3  in  5  of  the 
women  interviewed  having  learned  at 
schools.  The  usual  school  course  lasts  six 
months.  Almost  all  of  the  schools  inter- 
viewed offered  evening  as  well  as  day 
courses  and  included  short  courses  for 
manicurists  and  "brush  up"  courses  to 
keep  the  trained  operators  up-to-date  in 
the  newest  styles,  fads,  and  methods. 

In  general,  wages  were  found  to  be  low, 
almost  one-fourth  of  the  white  women 
and  two-thirds  of  the  Negro  women  earn- 
ing less  than  ?io  a  week.  The  median 
of  the  week's  earnings  of  white  women 
was  ^14.25  and  that  of  Negro  women  less 


than  three-fifths  as  much — ^8.  Half  the 
women  received  more  and  half  less  than 
the  median  in  each  case.  The  wages  of 
men  were  higher  than  those  for  women — 
the  median  of  the  week's  earnings  of 
white  men  being  ^22.50. 

Tips  did  not  add  significantly  to 
women's  low  wages,  for  the  median  of 
white  women's  earnings  including  tips 
and  other  extras  was  only  |i6  and  that  of 
Negro  women  only  $9.  It  was  found 
that  the  shops  charging  higher  prices  paid 
higher  wages.  Method  of  payment  also 
influenced  the  size  of  the  pay  envelope. 
Many  of  the  women  were  paid  on  a  com- 
mission, and  their  wages  were  lower  than 
those  of  women  paid  by  the  week,  since 
during  1933-34  they  bore  the  brunt  of 
declining  business. 

Though  no  unemployed  persons  were 
included  in  the  survey,  unemployment 
had  not  been  a  serious  problem  to  the 
white  women  workers  interviewed  even 
in  1933  since  only  10  per  cent  reported 
that  they  considered  themselves  unem- 
ployed at  any  time  during  the  year  before 
the  survey.  Among  Negro  women  em- 
ployment conditions  in  three  of  the  four 
cities  were  not  so  good,  one-third  having 
been  unemployed  or  on  part  time  for  as 
long  as  two  weeks  during  the  preceding 
year.  In  general  beauty-shop  operators 
are  not  a  stable  group  staying  a  long  time 
with  one  employer.  Shop  owners  were 
reputed  to  be  ever  on  the  lookout  to  en- 
tice operators  with  a  following  away  from 
their  competitors. 

Although  beauty-shop  operators  are 
not  included  in  the  hour  legislation  of 
most  States,  29  states  have  enacted  laws 
regulating  beauty  shop  practices.  Usu- 
ally such  laws  deal  with  the  licensing  of 
the  shop  and  operator,  the  training  and 
examination  of  the  operator,  and  hygiene 
and  sanitation. 
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A  Neglected  Subject 

Under  the  heading  ''"Labor  Relations  Ignored" 
C.  F.  Hughes  wrote  recently  in  the  New  York  Times: 


"With  the  emphasis  that  has  almost  always  been  placed  by 
retail  merchants  upon  the  ranking  importance  of  good-will  in 
their  business,  it  is  strange  to  find  the  subject  of  employee  rela- 
tions absent  from  the  program  of  the  Boston  Conference  on 
Distribution. 

"How  the  stores  are  going  to  justify  their  long-continued  efforts 
to  obtain  public  good-will  alongside  of  labor  policies  which 
discard  the  small  gains  made  under  the  former  NRA  code 
standards  is  something  that  defies  answer. 

"Apparently,  the  losses  which  would  accrue  through  even 
partial  consumer  boycotts  have  been  underestimated.  The 
stores  have  always  occupied  a  highly  vulnerable  position  in  this 
respect,  particularly  if  the  cause  of  the  workers  should  be  sup- 
ported by  various  women's  organizations. 

"A  spokesman  for  the  Fair  Play  League,  which  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  has  obtained  pledges  for  the  maintenance  of  code  wage 
and  hour  standards,  might  be  heard  from  in  Boston  with  profit." 

Mr.  Hughes'  suggestion  might  well  be  considered  by  other 
trade  associations  holding  conventions  during  the  present  season. 
There  will  be  some  10,000  such  gatherings.  How  many  will  give 
any  serious,  scientific  thought  to  the  subject  of  employee 
relations? 
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Who  Wins? 

WHEN  men  and  management  are  in  serious  disagreement  over 
wages,  hours,  working  conditions  or  recognition  who  generally 
wins?  So  far  in  1935,  where  there  has  been  a  clear  cut  victory 
for  either  side,  workers  have  had  their  way  63%  of  the  time.  This  is 
the  highest  percentage  of  employee  victories  since  1917. 

A  study  of  industrial  disputes  in  relation  to  economic  conditions, 
governmental  labor  boards  and  trade  unions  reveals  some  facts  of  major 
importance  now  that  the  new  national  labor  board  is  getting  under  way. 

Figures  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  a 
peak  of  disputes  in  1917.  Neglecting  compromise  settlements  for  the 
moment,  these  disputes  resulted  favorably  to  employees  in  63%  of 
cases.  Late  that  year  the  National  War  Labor  Board  commenced 
activities,  and  assisted  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  during  the  major 
part  of  1918. 

During  191 8  the  number  of  disputes  decreased  by  20%,  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  employees  secured  all  their  demands  decreased  some- 
what and  the  percentage  of  cases  settled  by  compromise  increased. 

Following  the  dissolution  of  the  War  Labor  Board  and  as  the  war 
time  boom  receded,  and  slid  into  the  depression  of  the  early  20's  the 
number  of  industrial  disputes  rapidly  diminished. 

By  1921  the  result  of  disputes  was  highly  unfavorable  to  employees. 
Disputes  at  this  time  were  mostly  "desperation"  protests  against  wage 
cuts,  lengthened  hours,  and  employers  had  their  way  in  70%  of  cases 
where  decision  was  clean  cut. 
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The  next  year,  however,  though  the  number  of  strikes  was  small, 
employees  won  50%  of  clean  cut  decisions.  The  number  of  strikes 
rose  only  slightly  in  the  recovery  movement  of  1923  and  continued  to 
decrease  until  1930.  But  during  the  period  1923-27  employees  were 
winning  between  50  and  60%  of  clear  cut  decisions. 

It  is  notable  that  during  this  period  the  number  of  compromise 
decisions  was  very  low. 

Beginning  in  1928,  this  situation  was  reversed,  and  for  five  years 
employers  increasingly  withstood  demands  of  employees  in  over  50%  of 
cases.  In  1931-32  there  was  again  a  period  of  "desperation"  disputes 
in  which  employers  won  d^^o  of  the  time. 

With  the  recovery  movement  beginning  in  1933,  the  number  of 
disputes  again  began  to  rise.  However,  the  number  of  disputes  by  the 
end  of  1934  was  only  40%  of  the  number  during  the  war  year  1917. 

But  the  percentage  of  disputes  won  by  employees  rose,  until  in  1935, 
63%  of  clean  cut  decisions  were  in  their  favor,  equalling  the  percentage 
of  such  decisions  in  1917.  Compromises  during  this  recovery  throw  an 
interesting  light  on  the  value  of  National  Labor  Boards.  During  1934 
while  the  Boards  set  up  under  NIRA  were  most  active  and  had  most 
prestige,  straight  out  victories  for  employees  were  little  over  50%,  but 
the  percentage  of  compromises  rose  to  an  all  time  high  of  48%  of  all 
disputes  between  employers  and  employees  (jurisdictional  disputes 
omitted). 

This  year,  1935  however,  as  far  as  figures  are  available,  with  the 
lessened  influence  and  final  demise  of  NIRA  Labor  Boards  the  per- 
centage of  compromise  settlements  dropped  to  18%,  while,  as  has  been 
said,  the  percentage  of  clear  cut  employee  victories  rose  to  63%. 

Economic  influences  obviously  greatly  determine  the  outcome  of 
labor  disputes,  for  during  prosperous  times  or  during  recovery  periods 
when  employers  must  fill  orders,  it  is  economically  possible  for  labor  to 
secure  concessions;  and  vice  versa  when  business  is  bad  as  in  1921  and 
1931-32  employees  have  little  hope  of  stemming  the  tide  of  lowered 
wages  and  working  conditions,  and  lose  most  of  their  gains. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  periods  of  greatest 
employee  victory  occur  when  there  is  a  coincidence  of  recovery  or 
prosperity  with  no  adequate  mediating  machinery.  (The  word 
adequate  is  used  because  the  Conciliation  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  not  equipped  to  handle  a  flood  of  disputes.)     The  war  period 
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prior  to  the  setting  up  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  the  prosperous  period 
from  1924-1927,  and  1935  were  all  years  in  which,  in  the  straight 
battle  of  economic  forces  and  in  the  absence  of  full  mediating  machinery, 
compromises  were  at  comparative  minima,  and  employees  won  60% 
of  disputes  not  compromized.  The  presence  of  mediating  Labor  Boards 
in  191 8  and  1934,  replacing  by  "equity"  the  naked  battle  of  forces, 
raised  the  percentage  of  compromises  and  reduced  the  percentage  of 
straight  out  employee  victories. 

One  word  as  to  the  place  of  unions  in  industrial  disputes.  From 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figures  it  appears  that  1921  was  the  peak  year 
for  union  influence  in  strikes,  approximately  97%  of  disputes  having  a 
union  origin.  This  percentage  has  steadily  decreased  through  boom 
and  depression  until  in  1932,  (the  latest  year  for  which  figures  are 
available)  when  in  75%  of  disputes  employees  were  organized. 

How  far  this  picture  has  changed  in  the  last  three  years  is  not  known, 
but  the  notable  increase  in  independent  action  by  unorganized  em- 
ployees from  3%  to  25%  in  the  preceding  eleven  years  indicates  an 
important  trend  that  was  taking  place.  This  trend  may  well  have 
caused  unorganized  workers  to  support,  through  their  Congressmen, 
legislation  which  aimed  at  facilitating  collective  bargaining. 

There  is  evidence  in  the  above  analysis  that  Labor  Boards  if  acting 
continuously  through  booms,  depressions,  and  recoveries  would  make 
the  battles  of  men  and  management  less  of  a  see-saw  and  level  out  the 
results  of  labor  disputes.  Labor  would  win  less  straight  out  victories 
when  it  has  employers  against  the  wall  but  would  lose  less  during  de- 
pressions. 

Preliminary  Announcement 

The  Personnel  Research  Federation  will  hold  its  Annual  Conference 
on  personnel  and  industrial  relations  in  January  1936.  For  further 
information  see  next  issue  Personnel  Journal.  (Note.  There  will 
be  NO  Conference  in  November  1935.) 


Following  Interviews  with  200  Textile 
Workers,  Dr.  Chamberlin  Concludes 
They  Distrust  Management,  Are  Dis- 
satisfied with  Wages  and  Working  Con- 
ditions, but  Satisfied  with  Hours  of 
Work. 


What  Labor 
Is  Thinking 


By  Edwin  M.  Chamberlin 

Consulting  Psychologist,  Boston 


RECENT  trends  in  the  eco- 
nomics of  labor  have  left 
industrial  leaders  and  ad- 
ministrative officers  uncertain  with 
regard  to  the  real  wants  and  desires  of 
plant  labor.  Governmental  policies 
with  respect  to  the  length  of  the 
working  week,  wage  payments,  and 
collective  bargaining  supposedly  re- 
flect the  desires  and  needs  recognized 
by  the  workmen  themselves.  The 
opinions  of  labor  leaders,  particularly 
those  engaged  in  the  administrative 
work  of  labor  unions,  have  been 
accepted  as  representative  of  the 
views  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
workers  themselves,  but  few  investiga- 
tions have  been  undertaken  to  dis- 
cover at  first  hand  the  attitudes  of 


those  whom  the  government  was 
definitely  trying  to  help. 

The  present  study  was  undertaken 
in  an  attempt  to  determine  the 
reactions  of  labor  toward  a  number  of 
institutions  and  policies  which  appear 
to  be  fundamental  to  the  recently 
promulgated  governmental  plan  to 
control  industrial  conditions  of  wages 
and  hours. 

This  investigation  was  undertaken 
in  Massachusetts  and  used  as  sub- 
jects 200  men  employed  in  local 
textile  plants.  One  hundred  of  these 
men  were  union  members;  100  non- 
union, and  except  for  this  grouping 
were  selected  by  chance.  There  is 
every  reason  to  think  that  the  groups 
represented    fair    samplings    of    the 
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male  employees  of  the  textile  industry 
as  a  whole. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  reliable 
replies  to  a  printed  questionnaire 
dealing  with  these  subjects  appeared 
so  great  that  the  longer  and  more 
arduous  method  of  obtaining  the 
responses  verbally  by  means  of  per- 
sonal contacts  was  used.  The  in- 
vestigator was  sufficiently  familiar 
with  local  conditions  and  knew  per- 
sonally so  many  men  employed  in  the 
mills  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
gain,  with  less  effort  than  others 
would  have  experienced,  the  con- 
fidence of  the  men  whose  replies 
were  sought.  The  workers  were 
questioned  under  natural  settings  so 
that  the  responses  might  be  as  free  as 
possible  from  the  influence  of  artificial 
conditions.  Men  were  questioned  in 
their  homes,  at  the  mills  when  condi- 
tions permitted,  on  street  corners,  in 
bars,  pool  rooms,  and  in  some  in- 
stances in  stores. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  survey  was 
the  serious  manner  in  which  the 
workers  answered  the  questions  and 
volunteered  comments.  As  a  whole 
the  men  appeared  more  intelligent 
than  workers  are  normally  thought  to 
be  and  seemed  to  have  a  fairly  broad 
knowledge  of  what  was  going  on 
around  them. 

QUESTION    NUMBER    ONE 

Do  you  think  that  textile  unions 
get  results? 

Reactions:  y„       Ho 

Union  members 90       10 

Non-union  men -jS       62 


Taking  the  responses  at  their  face 
value,  it  is  apparent  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  union  men  are  convinced  of  the 
effectiveness  of  their  union  organiza- 
tion. This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  unions  have  been  able 
to  secure  minor  concessions  from  the 
mill  operators  during  the  past  few 
months. 

The  10  per  cent  of  union  members 
who  answered  this  question  in  the 
negative  may  represent  those  workers 
who  have  recently  experienced  reduc- 
tions in  pay  as  a  result  of  an  agree- 
ment reached  between  the  mill  owners 
and  union  leaders.  This  agreement 
dealt  with  the  form  of  payment 
certain  groups  were  to  receive,  and 
resulted  in  the  lowering  of  pay  of  a 
few,  but  a  general  increase  for  the 
majority.  Another  possibility  is  that 
these  men  who  considered  the  unions 
ineffective  joined  in  order  to  avoid 
being  called  "scabs"  and  for  this 
reason  are  not  strong  union  members. 

The  percentage  of  non-union  work- 
ers who  thought  that  unions  got 
results  was  surprisingly  large.  It  is 
probable  that  this  38  per  cent  was 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  in  some  of 
the  mills  of  the  town  the  unions  de- 
manded, and  received,  pay  increases 
for  their  members.  One  union  mem- 
ber stated  that  he  paid  $6  for  a  year's 
dues  to  the  union,  and  received  a  $2 
a  week  wage  increase  which  amounted 
to  1 1 04  a  year.  Such  pay  increases, 
together  with  the  regular  Saturday 
"pep"  talks  which  are  given  by  labor 
leaders,  have  done  much  to  place  the 
unions  in  a  favorable  position. 
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The  majority  of  the  negative  an- 
swers was  obtained  from  men  em- 
ployed in  open  shop  mills  where 
working  conditions  and  the  form  of 
payment  have,  for  a  long  time,  been 
recognized  as  "satisfactory." 

QUESTION    NUMBER   TWO 

Would  you  trust  union  leaders  to 
handle  all  of  your  labor  problems? 

Reactions:  r„       No 

Union  members 32       68 

Non-union  men 10       90 

Seventy-nine  per  cent  of  the  total 
group  preferred  to  handle  their  own 
problems  to  some  extent.  This  would 
indicate  that  workers  still  believe 
that  they  themselves  are  most  prop- 
erly qualified  to  decide  what  is  best 
for  them.  The  following  statement 
made  by  one  of  the  men  interviewed 
seems  to  represent  fairly  the  majority 
attitude: 

"Union  leaders  are  all  right  as  a 
stick  to  hold  over  a  boss'  head  when 
you  want  to  do  something,  but  no 
union  leaders  can  decide  what  hours 
a  man  can  work  or  what  pay  he  is 
to  get.  Use  unions  as  a  threat,  but 
do  your  own  thinking  about  what 
you  want  in  your  mill." 

The  high  percentage  of  negative 
answers  in  each  group  would  seem 
to  imply  that  the  men  "don't  trust 
too  much  what  they  can't  see."  The 
desire  to  be  in  the  thick  of  affairs, 
understand  what  happens,  and  be 
self-expressive  still  exists  and  points 
definitely  to  the  conclusion  that 
textile  workers  like  to  think  and  act 
as  a  body. 


The  fact  that  over  two-thirds  of 
the  union  members  expressed  their 
unwillingness  to  leave  to  their  union 
leaders  the  solution  of  all  their  labor 
problems  shows  that  the  principal 
reason  for  joining  a  union  is  not  that 
of  providing  an  easy  solution  for  all 
labor  problems. 

QUESTION    NUMBER    THREE 

Do  you  know  whether  or  not  union 
leaders  are  fit  mentally  to  handle 
their  jobs? 

Reactions:  Yrs       No 

Union  members 41       59 

Non-union  men 6       94 

The  summarized  responses  to  this 
question  show  very  nearly  the  same 
distribution  of  affirmative  and  nega- 
tive reactions  as  to  question  No.  2. 
Of  the  42  workers  who  expressed  them- 
selves as  content  to  leave  the  solo 
tion  of  all  labor  problems  to  the 
union  leaders,  25  maintained  that 
they  were  in  a  position  to  know  of 
the  mental  ability  of  the  labor  leaders. 
Of  the  union  members  alone,  23  of 
those  who  had  answered  question 
No.  2  in  the  affirmative  stated  that 
they  knew  the  mental  fitness  of  the 
labor  leaders.  The  percentage  thus 
represented  in  the  case  of  union 
members  is  more  than  three  times 
the  similar  figure  for  the  non-union 
workers.  Of  the  158  who  maintained 
their  unwillingness  to  leave  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  entirely  to  their 
labor  leaders,  22  insisted  that  they 
knew  whether  or  not  the  union  lead- 
ers were  mentally  fit  to  handle  their 
jobs.     Of  the  68  union  members  who 
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had  replied  negatively  to  question 
No.  1,  eighteen  expressed  a  knowledge 
of  the  mental  fitness  of  their  own 
union  leaders. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  follow  the 
reasoning  of  these  men  since  very  few 
of  them  could  possibly  have  known 
the  important  union  leaders  person- 
ally or  have  had  any  direct  dealings 
with  them.  Their  conclusions  must 
have  been  based  in  large  measure  on 
the  dominant  attitude  displayed  by 
labor  leaders  during  the  last  strike 
or  on  bits  of  verbal  reports  dropped 
by  organizers. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  local 
union  leaders  give  out  sufficient  in- 
formation to  the  union  members  to 
convince  the  workers  that  their  lead- 
ers are  of  the  sort  who  can  be  fol- 
lowed unreservedly.  If  this  is  so, 
it  would  indicate  that  union  members 
are  members  not  because  of  the 
qualifications  possessed  by  leaders 
but  because  of  some  ideal  or  aim 
which  has  been  stressed  by  organizers. 

The  information  obtained  by  ques- 
tioning those  interviewed  seems  to 
imply  that  workers  believe  that  union 
leaders  do  get  something  for  them 
but  not  as  much  as  promised. 

QUESTION    NUMBER    FOUR 

Do  you  know  what  goes  on  behind 
the  scenes  in  labor  management  con- 
ferences.'' 

Reactions:  Yrs      No 

Union  members 5       95 

Non-union  men 5       95 

The  answers  show  clearly  that  the 
workers  do  not  know  what  goes  on 


behind  the  scenes  and  that  certainly 
very  little  of  what  takes  place  is  de- 
scribed by  either  the  labor  leaders 
or  the  management.  Those  inter- 
viewed showed  that  workers  appar- 
ently want  results  but  do  not  concern 
themselves  as  to  how  these  results 
are  to  be  secured.  Several  of  those 
interviewed  stated  that  they  would 
like,  out  of  curiosity,  to  witness  a 
meeting  of  this  sort. 

Most  of  the  men  said  that  they 
would  learn  the  good  or  bad  news 
soon  enough  and  did  not  care  about 
a  lot  of  "horse  play"  that  char- 
acterized such  meetings  and  "which 
never  got  anyone  anywhere." 

QUESTION    NUMBER    FIVE 

What  would  be  your  main  reason 
for  joining  a  union .-' 

Reactions: 

1 .  Because  your  fellow  workers 

did 

fatal  62 

Union  members 13 

Non-union  men 49 

2.  Because  that  is  the  only  way 

you    think    the    working 

man  can  get  results 

Total  68 

Union  members 55 

Non-union  men 13 

3.  Because  you  like  to  belong 

to  such  organizations 

total  23 

Union  members 16 

Non-union  men 7 

4.  Because     you     feel     more 

secure  as  a  union  member 

Total  47 

Union  members 16 

Non-union  men 31 

200 

Union  men  give,  in  order  of  fre- 
quency of  response,  as  their  reasons 
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for  joining:  (i)  results;  (2  and  3)  a  very  marked.  Many  of  the  workers 
liking  for  such  organizations,  and  a  who  were  the  subjects  of  the  present 
feeling  of  greater  security;  and  (4)  investigation  suffered  last  summer  by 
because  fellow  workers  joined.  "Re-  being  forced  to  strike  by  the  "flying 
suits"  was  placed  first  three  and  one-  squadrons,"  and  perhaps  because  of 
half  times  as  often  as  the  next  most  that  were  inclined  to  show  more  fair- 
frequent  cause.  This  may  be  due  ness  towards  other  workers  when 
to  the  fact  that  after  a  worker  has  they  expressed  their  opinions  in  re- 
once  become  a  union  member,  all  sponse  to  the  question.  The  small 
of  the  propaganda  represented  by  minority  which  gave  an  affirmative 
"pep"  talks  on  the  subject  of  unions  response  expressed  the  thought  that 
more  and  more  tends  to  convince  the  under  present  social-economic  con- 
member  of  its  value  and  so  results  ditions  the  only  way  that  results  can 
in  an  answer  that  may  be  nearly  be  secured  is  to  have  all  men  work 
automatic  because  it  is  so  deep-  together  for  the  common  good  and 
seated.  that    anything    which    accomplishes 

Non-union  men  listed  the  reasons  this  end  should  be  called  good, 
for  which  thev  would  join  a  union  in 

r  ,,        ■  ,  /    N    1  r  1  QUESTION    NUMBER    SEVEN 

the  followmg  order:  (i)  because  tel-  .  ..,,..- 

low  workers  had  joined;  (2)  a  feeling         ^hat  is  your  prmcipal  objection 

r  V        /  \    u  to  unions? 

of  greater   security;    (3)    because    a 

union  is  the  only  way  that  the  work-  Reactions: 

,  ,    ,         ....  I.  The  type  of  leaders 

ing  man  can  get  results;  (4)  a  liking  ^^'^^i  ^^ 

for  such  organizations.  Union  members 6 

Thus  labor  organizers  might  expect  Non-union  men 41 

.     n  •  2-  The  payment  of  dues 

greater   success   in    influencing   non-  ^^J^  ^ 

union  members  if  they   appealed  to  Union  members o 

sympathy    and    co-operation    rather  Non-union  men 2 

than  to  other  tendencies.  3- FaUure  to  get  results 

Total  S3 

Union  members 8 

QUESTION    NUMBER    SIX  -^^^  ^^j^^  ^^^ 

Do     you     think     it     is     fair     to     call  4.  Antagonism  of  mill  owners 

satisfied  workers  out  on  a  sympathy  ^"^^^.^^  ^^^^^^^ ^^     ^° 

strike  ?  Non-union  men 4 

5.  No  objection  at  all 
Reactions:  Yes     No  q-gial  68 

Union  members 7       93  Union  members 60 

Non-union  men 8       92  Non-union  men 8 

The  unanimity  of  attitude  for  the 
entire    group    with    regard    to    this         Sixty  per  cent  of  the   100  union 

question  of  sympathetic   strikes  was  members  stated  they  had  nothing  at 
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all  against  unions;  26  feared  the  pos- 
sible effect  unionization  might  have 
on  mill  owners;  eight  thought  that 
the  unions  did  not  produce  results; 
and  six  objected  to  the  type  of  lead- 
ers. None  objected  to  the  payment 
of  dues. 

These  results  show  that  the  union 
workers  consider  their  membership 
beneficial  to  themselves,  have  rela- 
tively httle  fear  of  management,  do 
not  mind  the  payment  of  dues,  and 
have  no  real  fault  to  find  with  the 
leaders.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in 
response  to  question  No.  3  these 
same  union  members  admitted  that 
on  the  whole  their  knowledge  of  their 
leaders  was  inadequate,  and  in  spite 
of  their  reactions  to  questions  Nos.  2 
and  4,  which  proved  they  did  not 
know  anything  about  the  methods 
their  leaders  used  or  would  not  trust 
them  fully.  Very  few  expressed  com- 
plaint as  to  the  results  obtained  by 
unions  and  this  corroborates  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  an  analysis  of 
the  reactions  to  question  No.  i  to 
the  effect  that  workers  believed  un- 
ions obtained  results. 

Workers  who  were  not  union  mem- 
bers objected  principally  to  the  type 
of  leaders,  although  in  response  to 
question  No.  2  they  stated  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  they  knew  nothing 
about  the  labor  leaders  and  also 
confessed  to  the  belief  that  unions 
did  not  get  results.  Forty-five  per 
cent  of  the  non-union  men  objected 
to  the  unions  on  the  ground  that 
they  failed  to  get  results  and  this 
serves  to  corroborate  the  findings  in 
the  case  of  question  No.  i. 


QUESTION    NUMBER    EIGHT 

Do  you  think  that  the  only  way 
workers  can  get  results  is  to  strike.'' 


Reactions 
Union  1 
Non-un 


The  analysis  of  the  responses 
shows  that  men  do  not  like  striking. 
This  view  was  further  developed 
when  the  men,  on  being  questioned, 
said  "that  strikes  were  nasty  things, 
should  only  be  used  in  extreme  cases, 
and  that  for  the  most  part  they 
could  see  no  particular  advantage  to 
anyone  in  striking." 

QUESTION    NUMBER    NINE 

Do  you  think  the  following  are  fair 
in  depression  times  .^ 

Hours 

Wages 

Working  Conditions 

Management 

Answers  to  this  question  showed 
75  per  cent  of  the  men  considered 
they  are  being  treated  fairly  as  far 
as  hours  were  concerned.  Nearly 
25  per  cent  thought  they  were  being 
treated  fairly  with  regard  to  wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions.  Few 
expressed  satisfaction  with  wage  pay- 
ments and  none  were  satisfied  with 
the  fairness  of  management. 

From  the  standpoint  of  manage- 
ment it  would  seem  worth  while  for 
those  in  executive  and  administrative 
positions  in  the  textile  industry  to 
show  themselves  to  labor  in  a  better 
light  than  they  have  in  the  past. 
Improvement  in  working  conditions 
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based    on     a    program     arrived     at  dope"  when   they  placed  the  blame 

through  co-operation  with  the  work-  for  the  depression  on  inventions.     To 

ers  would  undoubtedly  prove  fruitful  corroborate  their  opinions,  many  of 

in  the  long  run  and  tend  to  prevent  the    men    cited    local    examples    of 

further  unionization.  workers  who  had  been   replaced   by 

machines     and     showed     statements 

QUESTION    NUMBER    TEN  ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^-^^^    p^^pj^    j,^     .j^j^^^„ 

Who  do  you  think  is  most  to  blame  unions    and    brotherhood    magazines 

for  the  depression?  and  in  local  and  national  newspapers. 

Some  of  these  men  habitually  col- 

Reactions:  ,        ,-        •                         i-             i- 

1.  Workers  themselves  lectcd     clippmgS    On     thlS     SubjCCt     tO 

foial                                    I  support  their  contention  that  modern 

Union  members o  machinery   was   responsible    for    the 

Non-union  men I  .                         .     '         _,, 

2.  Government  economic    depression.     The    workers 

Total                                    5  base  their  opinions  on  what  was  said 

Union  members I  ]^y  Others  who,  they  had  reason   to 

Non-union  men 4  ,     ,.                                   i_       •    •                   11 

Mil  wners  believe,  were  authorities  on  the  sub- 

fotai                                   ;j3  ject.     The  men  interviewed  liked  to 

Union  members 19  spcak  in  a  manner  which  they  thought 

Bankers""""'""  ""'" '^  g^^^  ^^^^^  opinions  the  appearance  of 

ro/«/                                   84  originality. 

Union  members 40  No  effort  has  ever  been  made  to 

Non-union  men 44  show  labor  what  the  risks  are  which 

c.  Inventions  ,                ■      1            1 

^^^^l                                   _  are  run  by  capital,  and  some  attempt 

Union  members 40  should  be  made  to  educate  the  worker 

Non-union  men 37  gQ  ^j^^t  he  may  appreciate  the  prob- 

Reactions    to    this    question    may  lems  of  capital  and  management.     A 

imply    that    propagandist    speakers  «°l^d   basis   for  harmony   in   the   in- 

have  some  effect  on  worker  attitudes,  ^ustrial    plant   can    scarcely    be   ex- 

A  great  many  of  those  interviewed  pected  until  each  side  of  controversial 

listen  to  Father  Coughlin  every  Sun-  ^^^or   matters   is   more    fully   aware 

day  and  think  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  ^Jan  at  present  of  the  difficulties  of 

men  in  America  today.     Both  groups  other. 

thought    bankers    were    too    greedy  question  number  eleven 
but  were  wilhng  to  confess  that  they 

knew    nothing    about    the    banking  Do  you  think  you  have  benefited 

system  of  the  United  States,  or  the  by  the  N.R.A.? 
risks   which    capital    takes.     A   con- 

.  ,         ,  ,                1            r         1                                J  Reactions:                                           }Vx       \<, 

siderable  number  ot  each  group  stated  ^nion  members 99       i 

that    "union    leaders   had    the    right  Non-union  men 93      7 
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As  far  as  the  textile  industry  is 
concerned,  N.R.A.  legislation  has 
been  as  much  appreciated  by  the  non- 
union men  as  by  the  union  members. 
It  is  perhaps  logical  to  conclude 
that  workers  would  welcome  a  per- 
manent act  of  this  sort.  The  workers 
give  credit  for  the  benefits  they  have 
received  under  the  N.R.A. ,  not  to 
the  unions,  but  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
the  Government.  The  intricate  part 
played  by  organized  labor  in  this 
legislation  assumes  a  position  of  no 
importance  in  the  workers'  thinking. 

QUESTION    NUMBER    TWELVE 

Do  you  think  mill  owners  treat 
the  working  man  like  a  human 
being? 


Re.ictions: 

Union  members. 
Non-union  men. 


Yci  ^'   No 
35      65 


The  large  negative  response  shows 
that  the  workers  not  only  do  not 
feel  that  they  are  being  treated  like 
human  beings  but  also  that  the  old 
antagonism  of  labor  to  management 
still  persists.  This  is  consistent  with 
the  attitude  as  expressed  in  reactions 
to  previous  questions.  Although  the 
textile  employees  do  not  express  a 
pronounced  fear  of  management,  they 
seem  not  to  have  acquired  any  real 
liking  for  it.  Union  membership  im- 
plies a  fairly  widespread  feeling  of 
antagonism  toward  the  mill  owners. 


which  is  only  slightly  less  in  the  case 
of  the  non-union  men. 

CONCLUSION 

The  typical  male  textile  worker  in 
Massachusetts,  who  is  about  thirty- 
three  years  old,  thinks  that  the 
textile  unions  are  effective  in  obtain- 
ing results,  but  is  unwilling  to  entrust 
to  his  union  leaders  the  management 
of  all  of  his  labor  problems,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  mental  capacities 
of  these  leaders.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  typical  worker  has  no  knowledge 
of  what  goes  on  behind  the  scenes  at 
labor-management  conferences. 

If  a  member  of  a  union,  he  joined 
because  he  felt  that  it  was  the  only 
way  that  the  working  man  could 
get  results,  although  he  is  not  of  the 
opinion  that  the  only  way  workers 
can  get  results  is  to  strike  and  he 
considers  it  unfair  to  be  called  out 
on  a  sympathetic  strike.  Contrary 
to  the  statements  of  union  leaders, 
our  typical  worker  is  entirely  satis- 
fied with  the  number  of  hours  in  the 
work  week  and  his  chief  dissatis- 
factions are  with  wages,  working  con- 
ditions, and  management.  As  far  as 
unions  are  concerned,  he  prefers  a 
national  to  a  company  union.  He  is 
convinced  that  he  can  use  his  spare 
time  effectively. 

This  article  has  been  prepared  from  part  of  the 
data  obt.^ined  by  a  field  investigation  conducted 
under  the  author's  direction  by  Mr.  John  F.  Dowling. 


Exactly  how  food  and  rest  may  increase 
or  decrease  working  energy  is  told  in 
research  reports  here  discussed. 


Diet  and  Efficiency 


By  Frederick  B.  Flinn 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
Columbia  University 


EDITORS  INTRODUCTION 

Methods  of  raising  employee  output  by  lo  percent,  through  dieting  have  been 
discovered  in  studies  made  in  plants  of  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Company,  and  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  Yale  Medical  School  by  Drs.  Howard  W.  Haggard  and  Leon  A.  Greenberg. 
Their  recent  book,  which  is  readily  understandable  by  the  layman,  is  recommended  to 
industrial  and  personnel  executives,  for  not  only  will  they  find  described  in  it  ways  of 
increasing  output  of  workers,  but  also  some  ideas  as  to  how  they  may  maintain  their 
own  energies. 

Dr.  Freeman  of  Northwestern  University  has  confirmed  by  other  laboratory 
methods  the  findings  of  Haggard  and  Greenberg. 

These  important  researches  are  discussed  by  Dr.  Frederick  B.  Flinn,  the  well 
known  specialist  in  Industrial  Hygiene. 

WE  ARE  accustomed  to  think  man  is  engaged.  Experiments  by 
of  man's  physiological  proc-  Simpson  and  Galbraith  on  monkeys, 
esses  as  following  a  regular  and  observations  of  Lindhard  on  man 
daily  curve  of  variations.  This  has  have  shown  that  for  body  tempera- 
been  observed,  for  example,  in  body  ture  this  is  true.  It  was  found  that 
temperatures,  pulse  rate  and  con-  the  body  temperature  can  be  changed 
centration  of  the  blood.  But  medical  at  will  by  alternating  periods  of  rest 
men  and  physiologist  have  frequently  and  activity. 

questioned  whether  or  not  the  varia-         Students  of  conditions  in  industrial 

tions  found  are  not  due  at  least  in  plants  measure  man's  daily   fatigue 

part,  to  the  activities  in  which  the  by  the  drop  in  production  during  the 
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late  morning  and  afternoon.  The 
same  criterion  is  used  in  measuring 
cumulative  fatigue  as  shown  in  the 
curve  of  weekly  production.  Little 
thought  has  been  given  to  factors 
other  than  the  mere  expenditure  of 
energy,  that  might  be  a  contributory 
agent  in  causing  this  fall  in  production 
at  certain  hours.  Recently  Professor 
Graydon  La  Verne  Freeman  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  North- 
western University,  has  reported  ob- 
servations and  experiments,  which 
indicate  rather  definitely  that  these 
daily  variations  are  not  simple  in 
their  character.  He  finds  that  they 
are  caused  by  practice  phenomena, 
food  ingestion  and  sleep,  effort  and 
incentive,  exercise  and  fatigue,  as  well 
as  a  true  physiological  periodicity. 
His  results  help  us  to  arrive  at  the 
proper  evaluation  of  the  many  factors 
entering  into  daily  fatigue, — indus- 
trial and  non-industrial. 

His  report  shows  the  fallacy  of 
persons  considering  themselves  as 
"afternoon  workers"  or  "night  work- 
ers." If  proper  attention  is  paid 
to  the  time  and  amount  of  sleep,  the 
time  and  amount  of  food,  time  and 
extent  of  strenuous  exercise,  the 
differences  will  vanish. 

Prof.  Freeman  after  considering 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
different  methods  of  measuring  the 
energy  expenditure  in  neuromuscular 
work,  decided  that  for  his  purpose  the 
loss  in  body  weight  was  the  best. 
He  therefore  used  a  loo  kilo  balance 
with  a  sensitivity  of  o.i  gram. 


BODY    LOSES    WEIGHT 

The  body  is  constantly  losing 
weight  even  when  a  person  is  resting. 

Work  requires  the  expenditure  of 
energy  which  comes  largely  from  the 
chemical  "burning  up"  of  sugar  in  the 
body.  When  this  takes  place  the 
body  loses  weight.  With  great  exer- 
tion there  is  a  rapid  loss  of  weight, 
but  with  a  sensitive  balance  such  as 
Dr.  Freeman  used  he  could  measure 
the  extra  energy  used  even  in  such 
simple  mental  work  as  adding  col- 
umns of  figures. 

When  a  person  is  fatigued  it  takes 
more  energy  to  do  a  piece  of  work 
than  it  does  to  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  when  the  person  is  fresh.  This 
use  of  extra  energy  is  shown  by  a 
more  rapid  loss  of  weight.  Hence 
Dr.  Freeman  uses  loss  of  weight  as  his 
measure  of  fatigue. 

In  this  manner  he  sought  to  over- 
come psychological  effects  which  arise 
in  some  of  the  other  methods  of 
studying  energy  expenditure.  The 
time  taken  to  lose  successively  2 
grams  of  body  weight  after  coming 
into  a  standard  condition  was  used 
for  comparing  the  effects  of  various 
procedures  in  producing  changes  in 
the  daily  curve  of  the  individual. 

Curves  obtained  showed  that  there 
was  a  greater  loss  of  weight  after  four 
hours  of  sleep  than  that  following 
eight  hours  of  sleep.  These  losses 
were  independent  of  the  hour  at 
which  the  sleep  terminated. 

The  time  that  food  is  ingested 
affects  the  curve  also.     Increasing  the 
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amount  of  food  by  three  times  the 
usual  quantity  results  in  a  maximum 
weight  loss  one  hour  earlier  than 
when  the  regular  meal  was  taken. 
After  that  the  work  output  is  little 
affected  either  negatively  or  positively 
by  the  triple  ration,  but  the  energy 
required  to  maintain  that  output  is 
greater  after  the  triple  ration.  Here 
it  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  food 
ingested  also  has  its  effect  on  the 
diurnal  curve. 

The  effect  of  food  on  energy  output 
has  been  studied  by  Haggard  and 
Greenberg.  Their  book  on  "Diet 
and  Physical  Efficiency"  presents 
data  that  students  of  industrial  fa- 
tigue have  been  accustomed  to  ignore 
or  to  pass  over  lightly.  They  suggest 
that  the  term  "fatigue"  or  "causes  of 
fatigability"  should  be  replaced  by 
some  such  term  as  "impairment  of 
productivity."  It  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized by  physiologists  and  psy- 
chologist that  the  term  "fatigue"  is 
unfortunate,  and  simply  used  to 
express  a  condition  which  results  in 
lowered  efficiency. 

ENERGY    FROM    SUGAR 

Haggard  and  Greenberg  do  not 
claim  that  there  is  any  absolute 
correlation  between  diet  and  muscular 
efficiency,  but  point  out  from  their 
data  that  there  is  a  relationship 
between  the  concentration  of  sugar  in 
the  blood  and  muscular  efficiency, 
and  particularly  a  relationship  with 
the  function  which  has  to  do  with  the 
utilization  of  the  fuel  necessary  to 
furnish  the  energy  required  for  muscu- 


lar exertion.  Unless  the  body  is 
storing  up  flesh  or  fat,  the  energy 
expenditure  in  each  twenty-four 
hours  is  derived  55  per  cent  from 
carbohydrates,  31  per  cent  from  fats 
and  14  per  cent  from  protein.  The 
work  of  earlier  physiologists  has 
shown  that  the  respiratory  factor  or 
quotient, — which  is  a  ratio  between 
the  carbon  dioxide  produced  and 
oxygen  consumed, — indicates  the  pro- 
portion of  fat  and  carbohydrates 
entering  into  vital  combustion  and 
liberating  energy.  Using  this  factor 
as  a  guide  and  determining  the  blood 
sugar  these  investigators  have  been 
able  to  get  correlation  between  the 
diet  and  muscular  efficiency. 

The  relationship  between  blood 
sugar  and  exercise  has  been  brought 
out  by  other  workers.  In  a  study  of 
Olympic  athletes  Best  and  Partridge 
showed  a  definite  relationship  be- 
tween blood  sugar  and  muscular 
output  during  and  after  the  exercise. 
There  is  a  rise  in  the  blood  sugar  after 
a  meal,  which  reaches  its  highest 
level  about  an  hour  after  the  ingestion 
of  food,  and  then  gradually  declines 
until  it  drops  to  the  level  which 
existed  before  the  meal  was  eaten. 
It  is  because  of  this  rise  in  blood 
sugar  that  physiological  research 
workers  use  a  starved  animal  in 
studying  the  effect  of  various  insulins 
on  the  sugar.  But  Haggard  and 
Greenberg  have  properly  pointed  out, 
that  in  studying  muscular  efficiency, 
especially  among  industrial  workers 
one  is  not  dealing  with  a  starved 
animal  and  must  take  the  man  under 
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normal  conditions  in  studying  any 
effect  on  his  production. 

One  of  the  elements  entering  into 
the  discussion  of  industrial  fatigue 
has  been  the  habit  of  certain  em- 
ployees in  rushing  to  work  without 
any  breakfast,  or  an  insufficient  one. 
That  this  habit  has  a  bearing  on 
production  has  been  shown  by  in- 
vestigators in  the  past  but  it  remained 
for  Haggard  and  Green  berg  to  present 
the  reasons  in  a  scientific  manner. 
It  has  been  known  that  the  respira- 
tory quotient  taken  before  breakfast 
indicates  that  the  energy  is  largely 
drawn  from  fat.  This  gives  a  respi- 
ratory factor  around  0.80.  The  au- 
thors have  been  able  to  demonstrate 
that  when  the  quotient  is  0.85  and 
over  there  is  a  high  energy  efficiency. 
Below  that  point  the  efficiency  drops. 
Thus  a  man  who  goes  without  break- 
fast has  a  low  efficiency  as  compared 
with  a  man  who  has  eaten  a  breakfast 
containing  carbohydrates.  A  diet 
where  fats  predominate  does  not 
increase  the  respiratory  quotient  and 
as  would  be  expected  his  efficiency 
is  at  a  low  level. 

After  a  man  has  eaten  his  lunch 
his  efficiency  rises  with  his  respiratory 
quotient  and  then  gradually  falls  as 
the  afternoon  progresses.  Lowered 
efficiency  is  also  noticed  in  the 
afternoon  period  if  the  man  eats 
breakfast  but  goes  without  his  noon 
meal. 

FIVE    MEALS    A    DAY 

Haggard  and  Greenberg  have  stud- 
ied the  effect  of  two,  three,  four  and 
five  meals   a  day,  and  have  shown 


that  the  efficiency  rises  with  the 
number  of  meals  taken  as  judged 
both  by  the  respiratory  factor  and 
by  output.  Among  operators  eating 
no  breakfast  the  production  in  the 
morning  was  4.5%  below  the  average 
for  the  day.  It  rose  to  5.8%  above 
the  average  in  the  afternoon  as  a 
result  of  eating  lunch.  A  man  eating 
three  meals  a  day  showed  an  average 
of  5.8%  above  the  average  in  both 
the  morning  period  of  four  hours  and 
the  afternoon  period  of  three  hours. 
When  a  group  of  workers  ate  five 
meals  a  day,  their  lowest  production 
over  a  period  of  two  weeks  was  higher 
than  the  highest  found  when  they 
only  ate  three  meals  a  day.  The 
average  increase  of  production  while 
eating  5  meals  instead  of  3,  was  9.7 
per  cent.  These  increases  are  cor- 
related with  the  sugar  content  of  the 
blood. 

But  Haggard  and  Greenberg  point 
out  that  one  must  not  confuse  the 
amount  of  food  with  the  number  of 
meals  eaten.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  same  quantity  of  food  usually 
taken  in  three  meals  be  distributed 
among  five  meals.  It  is  a  large  meal 
which  puts  a  burden  on  the  stomach, 
and  not  frequent  meals.  The  trouble 
with  what  we  have  been  calling  in 
between  meals  bites  is  that  persons 
are  liable  to  indulge  in  sweets  at  such 
times  and  the  person  does  not  get  the 
proper  balance  of  vitamins,  minerals 
etc.  Milk  or  salad  or  soup  would 
probably  be  the  type  of  extra  meal 
that  would  give  the  highest  efficiency. 

The  two  works  which  have  been 
discussed    open    up    new    lines    for 
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investigation  for  the  both  employers 
and  employees.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  added  available  fuel  in  the  shape 
of  increased  blood  sugar,  as  a  result  of 
properly  spaced  meals,  does  improve 
muscular  efficiency  and  production. 
Both  employers  and  employees  could 
profit  from  the  findings  of  these 
research  workers. 


Diet  and  Efficiency:  By  Howard  W. 
Haggard  and  Leon  A.  Greenberg. 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Tale  University 
Press,  iQjs,  i8o  pp.     $3. 

Diurnal  Variations  in  Performance 
and  Energy  Expenditure:  By  Graydon 
La  Verne  Freeman.  Evanston,  III.: 
Northwestern  University  Press.  2J 
pp.     $1. 


Growing  Accident  Claims  Menace 
the  Shiploader's  Business — Mr.  Ames 
Tells  How  Personnel  Practices  Over- 
come the  Menace. 


Psychology 
of  Stevedoring 


By  Frank  E.  Ames 

Manager  Safety  Department,  Lykes  Bros., 

Ripley  S.  S.  Co.,  New  Orleans 
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HE  subject  of  Accident  Pre- 
vention in  the  stevedoring 
industry  is  one  that  has  en- 
gaged theattention  of  stevedore  man- 
agement and  safety  officials  for  a  long 
period  and  it  is  regrettable  that  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  which  have 
been  put  forth,  progress  in  accident 
prevention  in  this  industry  has  not 
kept  pace  with  that  which  has  been 
demonstrated  in  other  industries  in 
which  the  accident  hazard  is  seemingly 
no  greater  than  in  the  work  of  han- 
dling vessel  cargo. 

Injury  statistics  will  bear  out  the 
above  statement  and  it  is  therefore 
pertinent  to  inquire  into  the  reasons 
underlying  the  facts.  In  my  opinion 
they  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 


First:  The  class  of  labor  employed. 

Second:  Continuity  of  employ- 
ment. 

Third:  Adaptability  to  safety  train- 
ing. 

Fourth:  The  relation  of  safety  to 
production. 

In  analyzing  these  factors  we  will 
first  consider  the  class  of  labor  em- 
ployed. As  a  rule  the  longshoreman 
is  a  man  who  has  graduated  from  the 
ranks  of  common  labor  for  the  reason 
that  longshore  work  offers  an  in- 
creased hourly  wage  which  with 
reasonably  steady  employment  guar- 
antees an  increase  in  his  average  earn- 
ings. To  the  layman,  longshore  work 
is  manual  labor,  not  differing  in  an 
unusual   degree   from   any  other  ac- 
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tivity  that  requires  a  maximum  of 
physical  strength  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. However,  there  is  a  certain 
technique  and  skill  in  connection  with 
this  class  of  work,  that  can  be  gained 
only  by  experience  as  in  any  other 
trade  or  calling.  In  the  replenish- 
ment of  longshore  labor  and  by 
various  avenues,  a  man  finds  himself 
at  work  on  the  docks.  He  has  served 
no  apprenticeship,  so  to  speak,  he  has 
received  no  special  instructions,  he 
simply  gets  a  job,  supplies  himself 
with  a  hand  cargo  hook  as  a  badge  of 
office  and  is  a  longshoreman  because 
either  he  himself  or  a  friend  has  said 
so.  He  is  bawled  out  by  a  bucko 
gang  boss,  experiences  the  usual  mis- 
takes of  a  green  horn,  suffers  minor 
injuries,  due  to  his  being  awkward 
and  unskilled,  and  after  a  few  months, 
finally  emerges  as  a  full  fledged  long- 
shoreman, so  he  thinks,  or  has  in  the 
meantime  joined  the  army  of  com- 
pensation if  he  has  been  lucky  enough 
to  escape  the  undertaker. 

During  this  period  of  apprentice- 
ship he  has  caused  a  direct  loss  to  both 
the  stevedore  and  vessel  owner  be- 
cause of  personal  injury,  damaged 
cargo  and  improper  stowage.  Since  a 
vessel's  earnings  are  based  on  the 
cargo  lifted  a  lost  cubic  foot  of  stow- 
age here  and  there  in  her  various  cargo 
compartments  aggregates  a  consider- 
able sum  in  lost  freight  money  in  the 
course  of  a  year's  work  and  the  long 
suffering  ship  owner  pays. 

The  stevedoring  contractor  has  paid 
doctor's  bills,  hospital  bills  and  com- 
pensation;  perhaps,  in   this  last  ex- 


pense he  has  been  lucky  and  gotten 
off  with  but  a  few  weeks.  Perhaps, 
unlucky  in  having  a  permanent  or  a 
partial  disability  on  his  hands,  or  is 
penalized  for  a  death  due  to  a  physi- 
cal condition  of  which  he  know  noth- 
ing and  was  in  no  way  responsible, 
but  in  any  event  he  pays,  and  is  con- 
stantly haunted  by  the  ghost  of  in- 
creased premiums  on  his  compensa- 
tion insurance. 

PREMIUMS    INCREASED 

I  am  violating  no  confidence  in  say- 
ing that  injuries  and  compensation 
to  longshoremen  have  increased  so 
rapidly  in  recent  years  that  under- 
writers have  been  obliged  to  increase 
their  premiums  to  a  point  where  they 
are  becoming  a  material  burden  on 
the  stevedoring  industry. 

By  and  large,  the  master  stevedore 
is  under  a  handicap  not  imposed  on 
employers  in  other  lines  of  commer- 
cial activity.  He  is  not  privileged  to 
know  the  physical  condition  of  the 
men  he  is  obliged  to  employ,  because 
he  cannot  subject  them  to  an  examin- 
ation by  physicians  of  his  choosing. 
He  must  assume  that  they  are  com- 
petent and  physically  qualified,  but 
cannot  discharge  them  without  open- 
ing the  way  to  endless  argument  and 
possible  reprisal,  which  may  be  ap- 
plied in  many  ways. 

In  an  industrial  plant  or  public 
service  organization,  as  a  rule,  men 
are  obliged  to  pass  through  the  em- 
ployment office  or  personnel  division 
where  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
determine  their  experience  and  physi- 
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cal  condition,  and  unless  it  can  be 
shown  tliat  an  applicant  has  had  the 
requisite  experience  to  insure  at  least 
a  minimum  knowledge  of  the  job  for 
which  application  has  been  made,  he 
is  rejected  or  offered  a  berth  in  a  lesser 
capacity  providing  he  can  qualify 
physically. 

It  is  because  of  these  conditions  in 
many  other  lines  of  industry  that 
numbers  of  men  of  all  ages  and  types 
seek  employment  as  longshoremen 
and  many  undesirables,  because  of 
lack  of  experience  and  physical  defi- 
ciencies, spell  a  definite  loss  to  the 
stevedoring  industry  during  an  en- 
forced training  period. 

APPRENTICE    GANGS 

With  a  view  of  overcoming  some  of 
these  conditions  and  to  insure  a  sup- 
ply of  men  with  at  least  a  minimum 
of  experience,  the  superintendent 
stevedore  at  a  certain  Gulf  port  has 
organized  his  force  so  that  each  fore- 
man (walking  boss),  in  addition  to  his 
two  regular  gangs,  carries  what  they 
call  their  3rd  and  4th  gang.  These 
latter  are  made  up  of  a  few  thoroughly 
experienced  longshoremen,  who  may 
be  an  overflow  from  the  ist  and  2nd 
gangs,  together  with  men  under  dis- 
cipline for  infraction  of  working  rules 
and  a  few  green  hands.  The  3rd  and 
4th  gangs  are  used  as  a  reservoir  to 
recruit  the  ist  and  2nd  gangs  as  occa- 
sion requires.  They  are  the  reserves 
and  are  allowed  enough  work  during 
each  week  to  give  them  the  equivalent 
of  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  earnings 
of  the  regular  gangs.     It  is  from  these 


reserves  and  apprentices,  v/ho  are  be- 
ing constantly  trained,  that  the  regu- 
lar gangs  are  maintained  on  a  per- 
manent and  experienced  basis. 

Unlike  employees  in  many  indus- 
tries, longshoremen  do  not  as  a  class 
display  the  necessary  interest  in  safety 
consciousness.  I  am  satisfied,  how- 
ever, from  my  study  of  the  subject 
that  the  lack  of  results  is  not  to  be 
blamed  entirely  upon  the  men,  but  in 
a  large  measure  upon  the  indifference 
or  selfishness  of  the  employer  or 
supervisor. 

Safety  rules  have  been  formulated 
by  the  master  stevedores  of  the 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  Great  Lakes  and 
Gulf  ports,  and  group  meetings  and 
safety  councils  have  been  fostered, 
only  to  die  from  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  men.  It  is  doubtful 
if  10  per  cent  of  the  longshoremen 
presently  employed  have  a  copy  of 
these  rules  or  could  intelligently 
answer  a  question  concerning  them. 
Bulletin  boards  and  safety  posters 
exert  but  a  passing  appeal  that  is  soon 
forgotten;  the  constant  cases  of  physi- 
cal injuries  occurring  almost  daily  to 
their  fellow  workers  do  not  apparently 
make  an  impression  of  sufficient 
weight  to  open  their  minds  to  safety 
consciousness.  Some  of  the  older 
men  and  also  a  good  percentage  of  the 
newer  men  seem  to  have  a  fatalistic 
complex,  entertaining  the  idea  that  in 
a  sense  injuries  are  a  part  of  the  job 
and  all  in  the  day's  work.  Thus 
minor  injuries  are  too  often  taken  as 
a  matter  of  course  and  treatment  not 
obtained    until    infection    or    other 
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natural  developments  produce  a  ma- 
jor disability  and  the  costs  pile  up  for 
both  employer  and  employee. 

What  is  the  answer? 

As  the  result  of  close  association 
and  long  study  of  longshore  injury 
problems,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
only  line  of  approach  which  offers 
promise  of  satisfactory  results  is 
through  the  gang  leader,  hatch  fore- 
man, or  whatever  the  local  title  may 
be  that  is  bestowed  upon  the  actual 
boss  of  each  individual  gang.  It  is 
acknowledged  in  all  lines  of  industry 
that  the  gang  boss  is  the  key  man 
around  whom  the  activities  of  the 
gang  revolve.  That  being  the  case, 
and  assuming  that  the  majority  of 
stevedoring  is  carried  on  under  con- 
tracts with  labor  organizations,  also 
that  such  contracts  are  similar 
throughout  the  industry,  the  em- 
ployer is  privileged  to  select  at  stated 
periods  the  required  number  of  gang 
bosses  from  a  list  of  candidates  pre- 
sented by  the  various  local  labor 
units. 

WITHHOLD    APPROVAL 

It  is  my  contention  that  after  the 
master  stevedore  has  made  a  tenta- 
tive selection,  approval  should  be 
withheld  until  the  prospective  bosses 
meet  with  the  stevedore  and  the 
safety  director,  or  other  persons  hav- 
ing such  work  in  charge,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  just  what  the 
attitude  of  each  prospect  may  be  in 
regard  to  the  enforcement  of  safety 
rules  and  practice,  just  how  far  they 
are  willing  to  go  in  eliminating  care- 


less and  unsatisfactory  men  from 
their  gangs,  and  as  to  the  personal 
effort  they  are  prepared  to  put  forth 
in  the  cause  of  safety.  Those  who 
are  luke  warm  or  diffident  to  the  sub- 
ject should  be  stricken  from  the  list 
and  thus  by  a  process  of  elimination, 
competent  safety-minded  gang  bosses 
only  would  be  accepted,  it  being 
plainly  set  forth  to  them  that  each 
injury  will  be  properly  investigated, 
charged  against  their  record,  and  if 
they  fall  down  on  the  safety  job, 
another  will  take  their  place.  In  this 
manner  you  are  placing  the  responsi- 
bility for  safety  of  the  gang  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  boss,  where  it 
belongs. 

The  stevedore  gang  boss  must 
realize  that  he  has  other  responsi- 
bilities beyond  his  ability  to  keep  the 
winches  humming,  the  first  of  which 
is  to  train  his  man  to  work  safely  and 
to  see  that  they  are  supplied  with 
adequate  and  safe  gear,  and  secondly, 
firmly  to  enforce  all  safety  rules  and 
other  regulations  governing  the  work. 
Until  the  gang  boss  realizes  that  the 
safety  of  his  men  is  up  to  him,  we 
will  not  improve  out  records  to  com- 
pare with  those  of  many  other  heavy 
industries. 

We  now  uncover  what  to  my  mind 
is  the  crux  of  the  situation,  and  that 
is,  a  general  laxity  of  discipline  in  the 
handling  of  longshore  labor.  It  is 
admitted  that  no  activity  can  function 
properly  without  discipline.  This 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  disci- 
pline should  be  administered  harshly 
or  unreasonably,  but  rather  that  it 
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should  be  strict  to  the  point  of  orderly 
procedure  with  certain  penalties  justly 
inflicted  where  established  rules  of 
work  and  conduct  are  violated. 

At  this  point,  it  may  be  in  order  to 
ask,  how  many  gang  leaders  are  disci- 
plined for  failure  to  attend  safety 
meetings?  How  many  longshoremen 
have  been  disciplined  for  careless 
handling  and  damage  of  cargo?  How 
many  have  been  disciplined  because  of 
careless  injuries,  either  to  themselves 
or  fellow  workers  ?  I  feel  safe  in  say- 
ing that  in  comparison  with  the  num- 
ber of  damage  and  injury  cases,  very 
few  men  have  been  disciplined  in  any 
way  except  perhaps  by  a  verbal 
bawling  out  which  in  general  is  just 
so  much  time  and  words  wasted. 
Just  enforcement  of  discipline  and  a 
few  examples  of  its  operation  will 
work  wonders  on  any  dock  where  it  is 
diligently  applied.  The  man  who 
says,  "Good  morning.  Judge,"  and 
pays  a  moderate  penalty  for  running 
by  a  red  traffic  light,  does  not  as  a 
usual  thing  come  back  for  more. 

Stevedoring  today  is  not  the  hard 
boiled,  dangerous,  thug  infested  in- 
dustry of  thirty  years  ago;  it  is  by 
degrees  becoming  a  scientific  and 
mathematical  problem.  There  are 
many  high  class  and  skilled  longshore- 
men who  have  a  sense  of  pride  in  their 
occupation  and  who  strive  to  stow  a 
ship  in  a  manner  beyond  criticism. 
If  a  supervisor,  as  he  passes  from 
hatch  to  hatch,  will  comment  in  some 
way  upon  the  work  being  performed 
he  will  readily  gain  the  confidence  of 
his  men. 


Don't  bawl  them  out  for  doing 
something  new  in  the  wrong  manner. 
Explain  to  them  the  reason  why  they 
are  in  error.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  stowage  is  satisfactory,  tell  them 
how  well  it  looks.  Explain  to  them 
that  the  tighter  they  keep  their  cargo 
the  more  tonnage  they  will  stow  in 
their  hatch,  resulting  in  just  that 
much  more  time  made  by  them.  In 
a  few  words  endeavor  to  make  them 
feel  that  instead  of  being  outsiders 
called  in  to  do  a  day's  work,  they  are 
a  very  necessary  and  integral  part  of 
the  organization  and  if  any  one  part 
fails  in  their  duty  the  entire  structure 
suflFers. 

We  now  come  to  a  most  difficult 
phase  in  connection  with  longshore 
labor. 

ROTATION    OF    LABOR 

In  some  districts,  it  has  been  a 
labor  organization  custom  for  several 
years  to  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  of  rotating  the  labor  supplied  to 
stevedores,  it  being  claimed  that  only 
in  this  manner  can  an  equal  division 
of  the  work  among  their  members  be 
secured.  The  result  of  this  practice 
is  that  safety  training  of  the  men  is 
practically  impossible,  because  neither 
the  gang  boss  nor  the  men  with  him 
are  as  a  rule  assigned  to  the  same  steve- 
dore contractor  for  two  or  three  days 
hand  running.  Under  this  system 
group  safety  meetings  are  a  waste  of 
time  and  effort  unless  every  contrac- 
tor in  the  port  cooperates,  for  the 
reason  that  men  who  are  at  work  to- 
day, may  not  be  on  the  same  dock 
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again  for  six  or  eight  weeks.  Also 
under  this  system  the  gang  boss  has 
no  real  authority  because  he  cannot 
discipline  a  man  without  bringing 
formal  charges.  So  why  should  he 
worry;  he  is  a  gang  boss  today  and  in 
the  process  of  rotation  he  may  be 
trucking  on  the  dock  tomorrow. 

This  system,  together  with  piece 
work  in  the  handling  of  certain  com- 
modities, tends  to  annul  all  safety 
efforts  because  it  is  impossible  to 
properly  organize  gangs  so  that  train- 
ing of  any  kind  may  be  effected. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  some 
ports,  this  custom  does  not  obtain, 
but  in  general  the  gangs  are  a  unit 
under  the  same  gang  boss  and  that  he 
is,  in  most  instances,  allowed  to  select 
his  own  men,  provided,  of  course, 
that  they  are  members  in  good  stand- 
ing of  the  organization  supplying  the 
labor.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and, 
for  the  benefit  of  both  employer  and 
employee,  the  manner  of  employing 
labor  should  be  uniform  throughout 
the  industry  and  not  influenced  by 
antiquated  local  customs  which  have 
a  tendency  to  stifle  progress. 

Safety  training  under  the  general 
plan  proposed  above  should  prove 
satisfactory  and  produce  increasingly 
encouraging  results  from  a  safety 
standpoint. 

A    SUCCESSFUL    CAMPAIGN 

In  briefly  considering  the  adapt- 
ability of  longshoremen  to  safety 
training,  there  appears  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  a  man  engaged  in  manual 
labor  cannot  be  educated  along  safety 


lines  provided  the  proper  methods  are 
applied.  As  an  example,  I  have  in 
mind  the  stevedore  organization  at  a 
Gulf  port  of  an  old  and  popular  coast- 
wise line  of  steamships.  The  men 
have  fairly  steady  work  and  a  large 
force  is  employed  in  loading  and  dis- 
charging the  vessels  as  they  arrive  at 
the  dock,  and  in  handling  the  freight 
to  and  from  railroad  cars.  In  1929, 
160  longshoremen  were  injured  at  a 
total  cost  of  $18,000.00.  On  account 
of  this  expenditure,  a  safety  cam- 
paign was  inaugurated,  safety  rules 
promulgated,  and  strict  discipline 
concerning  their  observance  was  en- 
forced. At  the  close  of  1930  there 
had  been  52  injuries  at  a  cost  of 
$6,500.00,  a  reduction  of  68  per  cent 
in  injuries  and  64  per  cent  in  cost. 
During  the  years  following,  in  which 
the  value  of  safety  was  so  well  proven, 
additional  safety  methods  have  been 
adopted  with  the  result  that  in  one 
twelve  month  period,  with  no  reduc- 
tion in  tonnage  handled,  there  were 
but  eighteen  lost  time  injuries  costing 
a  total  of  $1,500.00.  Their  best  per- 
formance in  safety  work  was  recorded 
in  1934  when  for  a  period  of  several 
weeks  no  injuries  were  reported  in  the 
handling  of  70,000  tons  of  cargo. 
And  how  was  this  remarkable  record 
accomplished.''  Simply  by  the  strict 
observance  of  two  basic  principles; 
namely,  adequate  supervision  and 
discipline.  Discipline  to  the  extent 
that  if  a  longshoreman  did  not  wish  to 
observe  safety  rules  and  practices,  he 
was  cast  aside,  because  he  was  a 
menace    to    his    fellow    worker.     No 
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matter  how  much  his  output  might 
be,  if  he  was  careless  and  did  not  cor- 
rect this  deficiency  after  due  warning, 
he  was  considered  a  stumbling  block 
in  the  path  of  safety.  Thus  by  a  proc- 
ess of  eliminating  undesirables,  they 
have  built  up  a  force  that  must  be 
and  are  safety  minded. 

And  here  we  inject  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  safety  to  production. 
In  my  experience  and  based  upon 
records  accumulated  over  a  consider- 
able period,  it  is  a  proven  fact  that  a 
properly  organized  gang,  efficiently 
supervised  and  trained  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  safety,  will 
handle  more  tonnage  in  a  given  period 
of  time  than  a  similar  gang  in  which 
safety  is  not  an  outstanding  feature, 
it  being  understood  that  safety  does 
not  apply  to  the  men  alone  but  also  to 
gear  and  cargo.  The  above  illustra- 
tion is  further  proof  of  this  fact.  I 
have  before  me  a  monthly  report  of 
one  stevedoring  unit  which  handled 
35,900  tons  of  cargo  in  December 
last,  consisting  principally  of  cotton, 
lumber,  scrap  iron,  staves  and  heavy 
case  goods.  The  tonnage  per  man, 
per  hour,  figures  1.6  tons  with  one 
disabling  injury  of  minor  severity. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
made  a  close  study  of  this  feature  that 
gaining  the  supervisors'  interest  in 
safety,  cannot  fail  to  increase  produc- 
tion. If  a  safety  record  is  main- 
tained for  each  supervisor,  these 
men  will  strive  to  avoid  unfavorable 
records.  The  result  will  be  closer 
supervision  of  work  which  auto- 
matically produces  an  increased  out- 


put. In  fact  here  is  where  the  com- 
petent walking  boss  and  gang  foreman 
again  enter  the  picture. 

They  should  be  in  a  position  to 
know  as  to  just  how  far  the  gang  may 
be  speeded  up  without  a  loss  in  output 
efficiency  and  they  should  be  just  as 
competent  in  rating  the  speed  of  their 
gangs  as  is  a  jockey  in  rating  the  speed 
of  his  mount.  I  maintain,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  safety  does 
not  impede  the  tonnage  output  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  under  proper 
supervision,  the  output  is  increased 
for  the  reason  that  there  are  no  stop- 
pages of  work  due  to  accidents  or  in- 
jury which  in  the  aggregate  consume 
both  time  and  money. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  loss  of 
time  occasioned  through  failure  of 
gear  as  well  as  that  occasioned  by 
injury.  In  my  opinion,  many  acci- 
dents and  costly  delays  are  caused  not 
only  through  faulty  gear  being  used 
but  also  through  the  proper  gear  not 
being  put  into  operation  for  the 
different  commodities  that  are  being 
handled.  It  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance that  the  proper  rigging  of 
vessels'  derricks  and  other  cargo  gear 
be  given  preferred  attention.  Safe 
gear  and  safety  conscious  gangs  of 
longshoremen  will  handle  a  maximum 
tonnage  in  a  given  period  of  time,  and 
will  not  cause  hidden  losses  in  ton- 
nage and  money  that  are  ever  present 
where  safety  is  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. 

It  is  my  experience  that  the  ma- 
jority of  longshore  labor  is  made  up  of 
men  as  intelligent  as  those  employed 
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in  other  heavy  industries  and  that  it 
is  not  always  the  longshoreman's  fault 
if  he  is  injured,  but  rather  because 
precautionary  measures  have  not  been 
applied  or  his  supervisors  have  been 
indifferent  and  have  not  introduced 
the  proper  safety  educational  methods 
And,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  in 
order  to  satisfactorily  train  long- 
shoremen in  the  principles  of  safety. 


we  must  revert  to  "the  old  army 
game"  of  the  squad  leader  training 
his  squad,  the  supervisor  training  the 
squad  leaders  and  the  big  boss  train- 
ing his  supervisors.  In  no  other  way 
can  we  hope  to  reach  the  safety  goal 
that  is  the  dream  of  both  Stevedore 
Management  and  Safety  Engineers 
connected  with  the  industry. 


Extroversion  and  Ascendance — Are 
Found  Useful  in  Attaining  Sales  Success, 
while  Age,  Education,  and  Racial  Stock 
Have  Little  Significance. 


Test  Selected  Salesmen 
are  Successful 


By  Richard  S.  Schultz 

Psychological  Corporation,  New  York 


ABILITY  to  profit  from  train- 
ing and  experience  and  to 
'^  understand  instructions,  and 
ability  to  meet  people  face  to  face, 
to  take  the  initiative,  to  exert  in- 
fluence, and  to  persuade  are  essential 
characteristics  of  a  successful  life  in- 
surance salesman.  Everyone  knows 
this.  But  when  a  man  applies  for  a 
job  as  life  insurance  salesman  how  is 
the  company  to  know  if  he  possesses 
these  characteristics.''  How  do  they 
know  if  he  can  succeed  in  this  work? 

A  comprehensive  investigation 
which  has  been  in  progress  for  over 
two  years  in  cooperation  with  a  large 
life  insurance  company  has  developed 
tests  which  select  men  with  these 
abihties. 

556  new  agents  were  tests  and  hired 
under  uniform  conditions  of  training. 


supervision,  salary,  and  financial  in- 
centive. Their  continuous  work  his- 
tory over  a  period  of  one  year  showed 
the  value  of  the  tests. 

The  work  of  a  life  insurance  agent 
consists  of: 

(a)  Collection  of  weekly  premiums 
on  small  policies  and  conserv- 
ing this  business  by  preventing 
non-payment  or  lapses. 

(b)  Soliciting  and  obtaining  new 
contracts  for  small  premium 
policies. 

(c)  Collection  of  premiums  on  "or- 
dinary" or  large  policies  and 
accident  and  health  policies. 

(d)  Soliciting  and  obtaining  new 
contracts  in  each  of  the  two 
preceding  types  of  policies. 

This  type  of  life  insurance  salesman  is 
called  an  industrial  agent,  in  contrast 
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to  those  chiefly  concerned  with  larger 

premium    policies,    who    are   usually 

called  "ordinary"  agents. 

The    following   information    about 

new  men  was  obtained: 

L  Personality  Characteristics: 
(i)  Ascendance-Submission: 
Ability  to  meet  and  deal  with 
people  in  face  to  face  situa- 
tions, to  be  dominant,  to  take 
the  initiative,  to  exert  influ- 
ence, and  to  persuade,  was 
measured  by  the  Beckman 
Revision  of  the  Allport 
Ascendance-Submission  Test. 
(2)  Introversion-Extroversion: 
The  extent  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual tends  to  be  generally 
preoccupied  with  his  own 
thoughts,  acts,  personal  prob- 
lems and  feelings,  was  meas- 
ured by  the  Root  Introver- 
sion-Extroversion Test. 

II.  Intellectual  Status.  The  ability 
to  understand  the  job  and  instruc- 
tions, and  to  profit  from  training  and 
experience.  (The  Bureau  VI  Intel- 
ligence Test,  the  Pressey  Senior  Clas- 
sification Test,  and  the  O'Rourke 
Vocabulary  Test  were  used  for  this 
purpose.) 

III.  Interests.  Special  likes  and 
dislikes  for  occupations,  activities, 
people,  recreation,  working  condi- 
tions, etc.,  were  measured  (by  the 
Strong   Vocational    Interest    Blank). 

IV.  General  Background.  Experi- 
ence and  personal  history  items  such  as 
age,  education,  home  conditions,  eco- 
nomic   and    social    status,    company 


training     record,      and      instructors 
ratings. 

V.  Special  Knowledge  and  Skill. 
A  sales  objection  answer  test  was 
specially  constructed.  It  poses  a 
number  of  practical  situations  and 
measures  ability  to  answer  objections 
and  general  fluency  of  ideas  concern- 
ing life  insurance. 

PERSONALITY    TESTS 

Tests  of  Personality  Characteristics 
showed  the  best  results  in  selecting 
good  salesmen.  In  fact,  if  these  tests 
alone  had  been  used,  and  only  the 
men  with  high  marks  had  been  hired, 
the  sales  production  of  the  whole 
group  would  have  been  raised  50%. 

These  tests  are  even  of  greater 
value  when  used  in  selecting  Hebrew 
salesmen.  Such  salesmen,  hired  by 
use  of  these  tests,  sold  191%  more 
insurance  than  men  selected  in  other 
ways. 

The  most  significant  results  for 
New  Agents  were  revealed  in  a  com- 
parison of  Personality  and  Intelli- 
gence Test  Scores  with  actual  sales 
production  records. 

PICK    SEVENTY    PERCENT 

If  men  had  been  hired  according 
to  their  scores  on  Intelligence  as  well 
as  Personality  Tests,  of  those  with  the 
best  increase  in  getting  new  business 
68.7%  would  have  been  hired 
31.3%  would  have  been  rejected 
Of  those  with  average  increase  in  new 
business 

51.3%  would  have  been  hired 
48.7%  would  have  been  rejected 
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of  those  with  the  poorest  record  of 
new  business 

30.7%  would  have  been  hired 
69.3%  would  have  been  rejected 
This  shows  that  the  tests,  while  not 
100%  perfect,  do  pick  out  the  70% 
applicants  who  will  have  the  best 
production  records,  and  also  show  up 
70%  who,  if  hired,  would  be  quite 
unsuited  to  the  job.  These  tests  are 
like  almost  all  other  practical  tests, 
in  that  they  do  not  show  the  men  of 
average  ability. 

The  addition  of  the  intelligence 
test  to  the  Personality  Tests  does  not 
improve  the  selection  of  Best  and 
Average  Agents  but  eliminates  more 
poor  agents.  The  intelligence  test 
also  eliminates  men  who  are  not  likely 
to  succeed  in  the  one  week's  training 
course,  or  who  do  not  even  begin 
work.  But  this  combination  of  tests 
excludes  a  large  percentage  of  all 
men. 

If  scores  on  the  Strong  Vocational 
Interest  Test  are  used,  the  effect  is  to 
raise  the  percentage  of  best  men 
selected  to  75%.  However,  the  per- 
centage of  poor  men  admitted  is 
raised  to  38.5%. 

ASSISTANT    MANAGER    QUALITIES 

How  do  assistant  managers  who 
have  been  promoted  from  the  group 
of  agents  differ  from  the  newly  hired 
agents?  Tests  here  reported  showed 
the  following  differences: 

(i)  Assistant  mangers  are  not  so 
dominant,  not  so  facile  in  meeting 
people  face  to  face,  nor  so  persuasive, 
and  are  somewhat  more  inclined  to  be 


preoccupied  with  their  own  problems. 
(They  are  less  ascendant  and  more 
introvertive.)  This  would  indicate 
that  the  more  pushing  go  getter  type 
of  agent  does  not  obtain  promotion. 

(2)  They  show  much  greater  simi- 
larity with  the  interests  of  successful 
mature  life  insurance  salesmen  than 
do  the  new  men,  and  show  interests 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  real 
estate  salemen  and  lawyers. 

(3)  No  differences  in  intelligence 
were  found. 

The  preceding  findings  are  being 
checked  further  by  different  samples 
and  other  methods,  but  they  seem  to 
indicate  a  number  of  characteristics 
that  can  be  identified  in  selecting 
and  in  dealing  more  systematically 
with  prospective  candidates  for  assist- 
ant managership. 

Whereas  previous  studies  of  super- 
visors have  sought  chiefly  to  eliminate 
undesirable  candidates  by  means  of 
tests,  in  the  present  investigation  an 
effort  was  made  to  so  analyze  the 
data  as  to  bring  the  significant  factors 
in  the  individual  study  of  each  man 
to  a  focus.  This  makes  possible  not 
only  a  more  complete  and  balanced 
consideration  of  his  assets  and  liabili- 
ties, but  better  utilization  of  whatever 
potentialities  he  may  have. 

A  plan  which  has  been  developed 
for  determining  fitness  for  Assistant 
Managership  is  called  the  "Method  of 
Progressive  Selection."  According  to 
this  method  the  suitability  of  an 
applicant  is  established  in  a  number  of 
progressive  steps  or  "hurdles."  This 
consists  in  a  step  by  step  accumula- 
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tion  of  significant  data  regarding  each 
man,  so  that  if  too  many  of  his 
characteristics  fall  outside  specified 
ranges,  it  is  unnecessary  to  test  or 
consider  him  further. 

A  comparative  standard  must  be 
met  in  a  large  number  of  character- 
istics. The  qualifications  of  a  new 
candidate  for  assistant  managership 
are  compared  with  standards  based 
on  the  group  of  new  agents,  on  the 
total  group  of  assistajjt  managers, 
and  on  special  standards  for  assistant 
managers.  Each  characteristic  in- 
dicated by  carefully  pre-determined 
standards  thus  forms  a  comprehensive 
pattern  of  qualifications. 

The  personal  interview  is  retained 
as  the  core  to  the  Method  of  Pro- 
gressive Selection.  The  aim  through- 
out this  method  is  never  to  discard  the 
interview,  but  to  make  it  more  effec- 
tive through  providing  the  inter- 
viewer with  more  complete  and  objec- 
tive data  regarding  the  interviewee. 

The  Method  of  Progressive  Selec- 
tion definitely  uses  the  procedures  of 
Clinical  Psychology  in  diagnosis  of 
individual  fitness  for  work,  and  in 
adjustment  for  subsequent  success. 
A  similar  method  may  find  broad 
application  in   selection  and  promo- 


tion of  supervisory  and  executive 
personnel  in  other  types  of  business 
organizations.  Such  information  is 
the  basis  for  building  up  a  "Who's 
Who"  of  potential  supervisory  and 
executive  material. 

GENERAL    SUMMARY 

Tests  for  general  intelligence,  extro- 
version, ascendance  and  interests  were 
administered  to  556  new  agents  and 
115  assistant  managers.  Comparison 
of  results  with  job  performance  rat- 
ings and  sales  production  records 
show  significant  relationships  with 
various  criteria  of  success,  i.  (a) 
Extroversion  and  ascendance  to  a 
moderate  degree  and  intelligence  well 
above  the  lowest  twenty  percent  are 
most  predictive  of  success  in  selling, 
(b)  Age,  education,  experience,  ra- 
cial stock,  and  length  of  service  do 
not  show  any  appreciable  effect. 
2.  (a)  With  assistant  managers  the 
intelligence  test  in  combination  with 
a  personal  data  score  is  most  signifi- 
cant, (b)  A  method  of  "progressive 
selection,"  developed  in  accordance 
with  procedures  of  clinical  psychol- 
ogy, is  proposed  as  a  practical  aid  in 
selection  and  training  of  assistant 
managers. 


The  Personnel  Director  Must  Resemble 
Indian  Medicine  Man,  Says  This 
Writer,  Outlining  Advantages  and  Haz- 
ards of  Each  Sort  of  Employee 
Gathering. 


Povv-wow  vs. 
Conference 


By  Presley  W.  Melton 

Lombard,  Illinois 


A  MODERN  American  indus- 
trial personnel  director  must 
possess  many  of  the  talents 
of  an  early  American  medicine  man. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  mental  and 
physical  welfare  of  a  stalwart  tribe  of 
warriors.  His  control  is  moral  and 
mental.  He  lacks  the  line  authority 
of  the  industrial  chieftans,  who, 
while  they  direct  the  diversified  activi- 
ties of  the  workers,  yet  depend  on 
the  personnel  director  for  counsel  in 
matters  necessitating  group  action. 

The  personnel  director,  like  the 
medicine  man,  must  be  adept  in  the 
art  of  haranguing,  for  there  are 
numerous  occasions  when  employes 
are  called  together  to  listen  to 
speeches.  Suppose,  as  an  example, 
that    a  new  corporation  president  is 


chosen  from  outside  the  organization. 
It  is  necessary  that  he  be  introduced 
to  the  employes  under  as  favorable 
auspices  as  possible.  The  personnel 
director  may  be  required  to  preside 
at  a  mass  meeting.  He  may  be 
requested  to  prepare  an  address  of 
welcome  by  some  older  official  as 
well  as  the  newcomer's  response. 
If  the  personnel  director  is  as 
canny  as  his  early-American  proto- 
type, he  will  prepare  his  manuscripts 
with  great  care,  keeping  in  mind  that 
the  psychology  of  a  mass  meeting  is 
purely  emotional,  and  not  at  all 
logical.  He  will  advise  the  new 
president  to  keep  a  discussion  of 
proposed  policies  for  the  board  of 
directors  who  are  interested  in  such 
weighty    matters.     The    whole    pro- 
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gram  will  be  built  around  an  appeal  to 
the  incentives  that  motivate  the 
modern  warriors  of  industry — loyalty 
to  the  boss;  the  pride  in  his  company 
and  in  his  own  workmanship  that 
every  good  craftsman  possesses.  It 
is  this  speciahzed  knowledge  of  mass 
psychology  and  a  deep  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  desires  and 
hopes  of  industrial  workers,  that 
characterize  a  good  personnel  director. 

The  expert  director  knows  when  to 
harangue,  but  he  also  knows — and 
this  is  especially  important — he  knows 
when  not  to  harangue.  Where  action 
is  to  be  taken  that  requires  cool 
heads  and  mature  deliberation,  mass 
meetings  are  decidedly  inappropriate. 

The  Indians  had  their  pow-wows 
where  tribal  elders,  with  grave  cere- 
mony, spoke  each  according  to  his 
rank  and  experience.  In  modern 
industry  are  found  company  execu- 
tives conducting  their  pow-wows  with 
equally  essential  ceremony.  Union 
officials  follow  a  set  ritual  in  their 
discussion  of  the  affairs  of  the  brother- 
hood. A  formal  committee  meeting 
and  a  general  mass  meeting — the 
harangue  and  the  pow-wow^ — can  not 
be  hybridized. 

Yet  I  have  seen  otherwise  sensible 
personnel  directors  trying  to  run 
large,  unwieldy  meetings  of  employes, 
whose  interests  were  diverse  and 
antipathetic,  with  all  the  ritualism  of 
an  Indian  pow-wow.  Entangled  with 
rules  of  procedure  that  would  test  the 
skill  of  a  presiding  officer  of  the  state 
legislature,  the  personnel  director 
perspires  and  paws  the  air  at  a  past 


previous  due  motion;  while  the  assem- 
blage of  artisans  yawns  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  company  official  demon- 
strating incompetence. 

I  have  also  known  personnel  direc- 
tors who  brought  employes  together 
in  large  groups  with  a  presiding 
officer  appointed  from  the  ranks.  As 
ignorant  as  his  audience  of  the 
ritualism  he  is  expected  to  follow, 
the  skilled  machinist  is  a  fish  out  of 
water  who  can  not  stop  the  sea- 
lawyers  present  from  wrangling  among 
themselves  while  the  respectable 
workmen  grow  more  and  more  bored 
and  irritated.  A  good  mechanic  is 
not  necessarily  a  psychologist.  He 
need  not  know,  as  the  personnel 
director  ought  to,  that  a  mass  meeting 
is  motivated  by  mob  psychology. 
A  few  sore-heads,  trouble  makers, 
and  chronic  grouchers  are  likely  to 
dominate  the  meeting  and  stir  up  as 
many  evil  passions  as  ever  escaped 
from  Pandora's  box.  Wise  personnel 
directors  do  not  run  employe  mass 
meetings  by  "Roberts  Rules  of 
Order." 

A  small  group  meeting  may,  and 
sometimes  must,  be  conducted  ac- 
cording to  formal  rules  for  procedure. 
Yet  there  is  a  kind  of  meeting  that  is 
likely  to  bore  employes  even  more 
than  does  the  pow-wow.  An  imma- 
ture personnel  specialist  occasionally 
hearkens  back  to  his  childhood  days; 
remembers  the  group  meetings  in 
which  he  participated  with  his  play- 
mates; and  pictures  himself  as  a 
glorified  school  teacher  with  adoring 
pupils  absorbing  words  of  widom  from 
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his  learned  lips.  Nothing  arouses 
more  resentment  among  self-respect- 
ing employes  than  an  over-dose  of 
formal  school  room  education.  They 
usually  think  in  concrete  terms,  and 
have  lost  the  habit  of  concentrating 
on  the  abstract  content  of  school 
books.  Industrial  employes  are 
usually  men  of  action  who  are  tired 
quickly  by  the  droning  monotone  of 
the  studious  class  room  instructor. 
An  experienced  personnel  manager 
encourages  supervisors  to  teach  as 
much  as  possible  by  individual  in- 
struction and  avoids  when  he  can, 
the  class  room  atmosphere. 

The  conference  method  has  many 
advantages  over  the  ritualistic  pow- 
wow and  the  formal  school  room.  In 
its  essence,  the  employe  conference 
is  a  round  table,  strictly  informal 
discussion  of  a  subject  of  mutual 
interest  to  the  group  members.  It  is 
not  a  mass  meeting  because  the  size 
of  the  group  is  restricted  to  less  than 
two  dozen  employes.  Its  operation 
differs  from  school  room  technique 
by  the  complete  absence  of  desks, 
text  books,  and  other  teaching  para- 
phernalia. A  good  supervisor  fre- 
quently calls  together  his  assistants 
for  a  quarter-hour  demonstration  of  a 
new  machine  or  to  explain  newly 
introduced  office  routine.  This  is 
necessary    teaching    but    it    is    not 


conference  leading.  The  professional 
industrial  conference  leader  does  not 
lecture  nor  does  he  quiz  the  members 
of  his  conference.  He  is  not  a  super- 
visor but  a  staff  man  from  the 
industrial  relations  department.  He 
does  not  instruct,  but  rather  en- 
courages the  members  of  the  con- 
ference to  contribute  their  best  exper- 
ience for  the  benefit  of  the  group. 
The  conference  technique  differs  from 
the  formal  committee  meeting  by  the 
absence  of  conventional  rituals. 
There  is  no  making  of  motions  or  pass- 
ing of  resolutions.  The  value  of  the 
conference  method  lies  the  bringing 
together  of  skilled  workmen;  drawing 
out  and  combining  the  best  of  their 
composite  experience  for  the  future 
guidance  of  the  group. 

Let  me  repeat  by  way  of  conclusion 
that  the  personnel  manager  must 
needs  be  a  specialist  in  the  technique 
of  holding  employe  meetings.  The 
conference  method  is  relatively  new 
and  can  be  readily  adapted  to  several 
of  the  functions  generally  assigned  to 
an  industrial  relations  department. 
There  are,  however,  occasions  when 
another  kind  of  meeting  would  be 
more  suitable — often  the  inspirational 
mass  meeting,  sometimes  the  school 
room  method,  and  possibly  even  the 
formal  pow-wow  conducted  by  "Rob- 
erts Rules  of  Order." 


In  Germany,  Italy,  England,  and  the 
United  States,  Large  Bodies  of  Jobless 
Graduates,  Prey  for  Agitators,  Suggest 
Need  for  Better  College  Employment 
Bureaus. 


Student  Discontent 
and  Job  Placement 


By  W.  H.  Cowley 

Ohio  State  University 


FAILURE  or  inability  of  uni- 
versities and  colleges  to  meet 
the  placement  problem  ade- 
quately has  had — and  more  than 
likely  will  continue  to  have — far- 
reaching  effects  upon  our  national 
life.  Moreover  widespread  unem- 
ployment among  the  educated  classes 
has  become  one  of  the  most  insistent 
problems  of  many  nations.  Thou- 
sands of  highly  trained  young  men 
and  women  in  recent  years  have  not 
been  absorbed  in  the  work  of  the 
world.  Disillusioned  and  embittered 
some  of  them  have  rallied  to  the 
banners  of  leaders  who  promise  a 
reorganized  economy.  A  militant 
youth  is  just  beginning  to  be  a 
problem   in   the  United   States,   and 


illustrations  of  its  influence  in  other 
countries  are  numerous. 

Hitler  rose  to  power  in  Germany 
upon  the  shoulders  of  storm  troopers, 
most  of  whom  were  in  their  teens  and 
early  twenties.  Strong  support  came 
to  him  from  university  students,  a 
fact  which  can  only  be  understood  in 
the  light  of  their  employment  pros- 
pects. Mr.  Hugh  Jedell,  writing  in 
The  New  Tork  Times  of  April  24, 
1932,  pointed  out  that  between  60,000 
and  70,000  graduates  of  German 
universities,  or  about  25  percent  of 
all  university-educated  Germans, 
were  then  unemployed.  Because  no 
one  could  see  any  hope  of  their  finding 
the  kind  of  work  for  which  they  were 
trained — or  any  other  work — he  char- 
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acterized  the  situation  as  calamitous. 
Small  wonder  that  they  flocked  so 
eagerly  to  Hitler. 

France,  despite  its  more  secure 
economic  position  has  much  the  same 
problem.  The  1934  near  coups  d'etat 
were  allegedly  supported,  in  the  main 
by  young  unemployed  university 
graduates,  and  the  government  has 
become  alarmed.  On  February  4, 
1935  Time  quoted  Premier  Flandin 
as  saying: 

"We  have  in  France  today  an 
overproduction  of  intellect  which  is 
as  severe  and  more  dangerous  than 
our  overproduction  of  farm,  goods  or 
of  manufacture.  It  is  time  to  put  an 
end  to  this!  We  must  cut  short  the 
development  of  an  intellectual  pro- 
letariate— a  social  plague  which  re- 
sults from  granting  diplomas  without 
reference  to  the  need.  ...  I  plan  to 
work  out  the  average  number  of  new 
doctors,  lawyers  and  engineers  needed 
every  year,  and  to  restrict  schools  to 
supplying  not  more  than  this  need." 

In  India,  China,  and  the  Philip- 
pines difficult  political  situations  have 
been  made  even  more  difficult,  ob- 
servers report,  because  of  the  enorm- 
ous increase  in  numbers  of  the  white 
collar  class  who,  unable  to  find  work, 
have  become  political  agitators.  Even 
England  finds  the  problem  puzzling. 
Writing  in  the  1934  Year  Book  of 
Education,  under  the  editorship  of 
three  prominent  Englishmen,  Dr. 
Reinhold  Schairer  points  out  that 
British  young  men  and  women  are 
coming   to   realize   "that    the   paper 


currency  of  academic  diplomas  has 
often  depreciated  almost  to  nothing 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  highest  hopes 
nourished  by  the  school,  behind  the 
veil  of  the  final  examination,  there  is 
— nothing."  He  queries:  "Who  can 
estimate  how  much  of  political  unrest, 
both  democratic  and  international, 
arises  from  this  cause?" 

If  anyone  doubts  that  the  United 
States  faces  this  same  problem,  let 
him  recall  three  facts:  first,  America 
has  the  largest  percentage  of  college 
and  university  trained  people  of  any 
nation.  Second,  3,000,000  youths, 
and  an  appreciable  percentage  of 
them  college  trained,  are  today  un- 
employed. Third,  student  radica- 
lism is  today  growing. 

Obviously  no  single  university  can 
cope  with  this  country-wide,  if  not 
world-wide,  problem;  but  no  institu- 
tion can  overlook  its  responsibility 
to  do  its  own  placement  job  intelli- 
gently and  vigorously. 

Before  very  long  we  must  face  the 
necessity  of  national  educational  and 
vocational  planning.  The  inevitabil- 
ity of  charting  the  future  more  intel- 
ligently has  impressed  many  edu- 
cators. The  latest  statement  comes 
from  Dean  C.  E.  Seashore  of  the 
University  of  Iowa.  Writing  in  the 
Journal  of  Higher  Education  for  April, 
1935  he  expresses  the  opinion  that 
"perhaps  the  greatest  need  in  higher 
education  today  is  a  thorough-going 
job  analysis  to  determine  how  many 
educated  people,  or  what  degree,  and 
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of  what  kind,  the  American  com- 
munity needs."  Dean  Seashore's 
statement  might  be  matched  with 
others  appearing  in  recent  years. 

LIMIT    STUDENTS 

Fascistic  Italy  and  Germany  have 
met  their  problems  by  drastically 
limiting  the  number  of  students  ad- 
mitted to  their  universities.  Some 
believe  that  we  should  do  the  same  in 
the  United  States.  Perhaps  they  are 
right,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
the  American  citizenry,  inheriting  a 
democratic  tradition,  would  coun- 
tenance any  such  dictatorial  control  of 
their  destinies.  More  intelligent 
planning  of  educational  programs, 
however,  cannot  be  avoided.  Such 
planning,  it  must  be  emphasized,  can 
develop  only  from  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  and  sensitivity  to  the  voca- 
tional situation.  Such  knowledge 
and  sensitivity,  moreover,  are  likely 
to  be  acquired  only  by  the  conscien- 
tious placement  activities  of  all  our 
leading  colleges  and  universities. 

The  universities  of  the  United 
States  have  variously  organized  their 
placement  work.  In  general  four 
types  of  organizations  are  now  in 
vogue. 

1.  Departmental  Autonomy:  Under 
this  plan  of  organization  each  depart- 
ment of  instruction  assumes  responsi- 
bility for  the  placement  of  its  grad- 
uating seniors  and  of  alumni  who  are 
unemployed  or  who  seek  to  change. 
A  number  of  universities  still  operate 
under  this  plan  although  the  intensity 
of  placement  competition   in   recent 


years  has  established  a  trend  from 
this  method  to  a  program  which  puts 
the  placement  function  in  the  hands 
of  specialists. 

2.  Functional  Centralization:  For 
many  years  a  number  of  important 
universities  have  been  supporting 
several  placement  agencies.  These 
agencies  are  set  up  functionally,  that 
is  to  say,  all  teachers  placement  is 
done  by  one  unit,  all  business  place- 
ment by  another  unit,  etc.  Individ- 
ual faculty  members  and  depart- 
mental chairmen  or  committees  still 
do  much  to  place  their  people  when 
opportunities  come  to  their  attention, 
but  the  functional  office  supplements 
their  work  and  performs  a  more 
thorough-going  service  than  the  in- 
structional staff  has  time  to  under- 
take. At  Ohio  State  University  we 
support  two  such  functional  central- 
ized offices.  The  first  is  the  Appoint- 
ments Bureau  of  the  College  of 
Education.  This  office  serves  all  the 
students  of  the  University  who  seek 
teaching  positions  and  who  care  to 
register  for  assistance.  The  second 
such  office  is  the  Placement  Office  of 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Ad- 
ministration. This  office  serves  only 
the  departments  in  its  own  college. 

3.  University  Centralization:  With- 
in the  past  decade  several  leading 
universities  have  concentrated  the 
placement  function  in  one  office. 
Among  these  institutions  are  Yale, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  University  of 
Chicago.  These  offices  supplement 
the  placement  activities  of  all  instruc- 
tional departments  but  do  not  restrict 
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the  faculty  in  whatever  placement 
work  they  may  be  able  to  do.  On  the 
contrary,  they  keep  in  close  touch 
with  departmental  chairmen  and  their 
recommendations  are  always  made  on 
advice  from  the  members  of  the 
faculty  in  the  department  or  depart- 
ments interested.  These  centralized 
offices,  moreover,  are  set  up  in 
divisions:  one  division  for  education 
placement,  another  for  business  place- 
ment, and  so  forth.  The  individual 
in  charge  of  each  of  these  divisions  is 
trained  in  that  field  and  is  qualified 
to  make  effective  placements,  acting 
always,  however,  on  advice  from 
interested  faculty  members. 

CENTRALIZATION    ADVANTAGES 

The  advantages  of  a  centralized 
placement  office  are  generally  agreed 
to  be  these: 

a.  Prospective  employers  know 
that  but  one  placement  unit  exists 
and  they  are  not  confused  by  the 
knowledge  that  several  are  in  ope- 
ration. 

b.  Students  are  not  confused  about 
where  to  go  for  placement  assistance. 

c.  The  successful  placement  of  one 
student  with  an  organization  fre- 
quently leads  to  the  discovery  of 
other  vacancies  in  different  fields. 
The  placement  of  a  chemist,  for 
example,  may  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  a  place  in  the  same  organization 
for  an  accountant  or  an  electrical 
engineer.  When  the  placement  of 
all  three  of  these  types  of  students  is 
under  the  direction  of  different  uni- 
versity  departments   or   offices,   the 


vacancies  are  frequently  not  reported 
and  no  less  frequently  unsuccessfully 
handled. 

d.  Departmental  initiative  is  in  no 
way  interfered  with  by  the  central 
office.  Each  department  and  each 
faculty  member  can  do  everything 
possible  to  place  students;  the  central 
office,  however,  supplements  their 
work  and  finds  places  for  many 
students  and  alumni  whom  the  fac- 
ulty are  not  able  to  place. 

e.  The  university  administration 
is  able  better  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  placement  situation  since  it  can 
better  be  viewed  in  the  large  from  one 
vantage  than  from  several. 

4.  Combination  of  Functional  and 
Departmental:  Most  state  universi- 
ties, Ohio  State  among  them,  operate 
under  a  decentralized  plan  in  which  is 
combined  the  allocation  of  some 
placement  to  functional  central  offices, 
leaving  the  remainder  to  depart- 
mental autonomy.  As  pointed  out, 
Ohio  State  University  has  established 
two  functional  placement  offices.  All 
other  placement  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
deans  or  heads  of  departments  of 
instruction.  In  many  of  the  depart- 
ments, the  teacher  staffs  are  working 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  em- 
ployers. Such  contacts  are  of  great 
value  and  should  be  nurtured. 

A  combination  of  the  functional 
and  the  departmental  placement  plan 
has  the  following  advantages: 

a.  Effective  articulation,  between 
state  service  and  placement,  functions 
in  small  departments  whose  teachers 
are  in  almost  constant  service  contact 
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with    potential    employers    of    their 
graduates. 

b.  Close  proximity  of  the  place- 
ment officers  to  the  college  teachers, 
advisers,  and  administrative  officers 
who  train  or  know  personally  the 
students  of  the  area  to  be  served. 

c.  Decentralization  is  likely  to  in- 
sure for  each  area  someone  in  charge 
of  placement  who  is  famiHar  with  the 
problems  of  that  field. 

d.  Under  a  decentralized  arrange- 
ment the  man  making  field  contacts 
looking  toward  placement  may  also 
be  of  considerable  help  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  aiding  employers  in  solving 
their  own  problems. 

e.  Decentralization  gives  deans  and 
department  heads  definite  control  of 
the  placement  of  the  area  in  which 
they  are  interested. 

f.  On  the  present  level  of  social 
development,  women  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  the  centralized  place- 
ment since  a  man  is  usually  the 
director.  No  man  at  the  present 
time,  even  though  he  has  a  high 
degree  of  social  awareness  and  sympa- 
thy with  the  difficulties  of  women,  is 
able  to  realize  the  inventiveness 
needed  to  place  women  in  positions 
equal  to  their  capacities  and  training. 

g.  Through  close  coordination  of 
decentralized  offices  each  aiding  the 
other  in  careful  consideration  of  all 
problems  of  placement  procedures, 
the  placement  needs  of  the  whole 
campus  can  be  met. 


Whatever  the  plan,  the  central 
administration — i.e.  the  President's 
office — should  keep  closely  in  touch 
with  the  placement  situation.  The 
president  ought  properly  to  know 
what  happens  to  each  annual  crop  of 
graduates  and  to  the  petitions  of 
alumni  who  seek  placement  assist- 
ance. An  administrator  can  discover 
no  better  way  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  work  of  his  departments  than  to 
learn  each  year  what  is  happening  to 
their  students.  Here  is  a  department 
which  places  all  of  its  graduates  even 
in  bad  times.  Why?  Perhaps  the 
demand  is  but  temporary  and  has  no 
real  significance;  but  perhaps  it  indi- 
cates that  the  work  of  the  department 
should  be  expanded  or  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  department  are  doing 
unusually  able  work  and  should  be 
recognized  with  promotions  or  in- 
creases in  salary. 

On  the  other  hand  here  is  a  depart- 
ment which  places  comparatively  few 
of  its  graduates.  Why?  Perhaps  it 
is  doing  a  poor  job  which  should  be 
investigated.  Or  perhaps  it  is  under- 
manned and  needs  more  support? 
Or  perhaps  the  field  is  saturated,  and 
instruction  in  it  should  be  restricted. 
Or  perhaps  a  number  of  other  things. 

Obviously  the  placement  situation 
constitutes  a  most  significant  index 
which  will  bring  the  administrator 
information  about  his  institution 
which  he  can  acquire  in  no  other  way. 
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LABOR  UNION  EDUCATION 

[ntroducing  Your  Union,  You  and  Your  Union,  Structure  and 

Functioning,  How  to  Conduct  a  Union  Meeting,  Pamphlets, 

published  by  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union, 

Educational  Department,  New  York,  1934 

Reviewed  by  Ordway  Tead 


These  four  pamphlets  describe  labor 
union  educational  programs  in  this  era 
of  membership  expansion.  They  are  bases 
for  individual  propaganda  work  and  group 
educational  conferences.  They  are  sig- 
nificant for  content,  methods  of  statement 
and  objectives. 

As  documents  of  enlightenment  on 
phases  of  industrial  relations  practice  in 
industries  where  negotiations  with  labor 
unions  are  typical,  they  deserve  study  at 
the  hands  of  personnel  executives.  As 
efforts  to  inform  rank  and  file  of  workers 
of  the  place,  purpose,  operation  and  de- 
tailed methods  of  procedure  of  a  labor 
union,  these  pamphlets  are  models  of 
simplicity,    clarity,    brevity    and    vigor. 


There  is  no  comparable  documentary  evi- 
dence of  education  for  group  action  in 
company  union  situations. 

Readers  from  the  managerial  ranks  may 
not  necessarily  find  the  case  set  forth 
convincing.  But  these  brochures  are  not 
intended  for  them.  They  are  designed  to 
persuade  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  in  seasonal  and  highly  competitive 
industries,  on  precarious  and  modest 
wages,  that  in  union   there  is  strength. 

Employers  who  are  working  with  em- 
ployee representation  plans  as  well  as 
executives  ofother  unions  can  learn  much 
from  this  well-executed  educational 
material. 


LEADERS  AND  LEADERSHIP 

By  Emory  S.  Bogardus,  New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  1934,  ^3.00 

Reviewed  by  Ordway  Tead 

A  leader  is  "a  person  who  exerts  special  every  turn."  In  other  words,  this  is  a 
influence  over  a  number  of  people."  sociological  approach  to  questions  con- 
This  volume  includes  consideration  of  a      cerning  the  origins  and  sources  of  leader- 


wide  variety  of  types  of  leaders;  partisan 
and  scientific;  social,  executive  or  mental; 
autocratic,  paternalistic,  or  democratic; 
and  such  specialists  as  prophets,  saints, 
experts,  and  bosses. 

The  proper  clue  to  an  understanding  of 
the  intent  and  scope  of  this  book  is  the 
author's  prefactory  statement  that,  "lead- 
ership is  an  interesting  social  phenomenon 
which  challenges  students  of  sociology  at 


ship  and  the  principles  of  leadership  as 
they  derive  from  recent  biographical  and 
autobiographical  writing. 

Despite  the  wide  variety  in  types  of 
persons  conceived  as  leaders,  the  author 
attempts  to  draw  certain  conclusions  as 
to  the  origins  out  of  which  they  may 
come.  He  considers  heredity  and  special 
aptitudes,  glandular  activity,  native  quali- 
ties and  early  associations.     He  rightfully 
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lays  stress  upon  the  necessity  for  the  right 
opportunity  and  the  right  total  situation 
being  present  if  leadership  is  to  be  exer- 
cised. His  own  summary  sentence  is 
that  "leadership  has  its  origin  in  an  inter- 
play of  biological  heredity,  social  heritage, 
personal  experiences  and  social  oppor- 
tunities." Again  he  says,  'A  problem, 
ability,  achievement,  appreciation,  these 
four  factors  explain  leadership." 

Because  of  this  exceedingly  inclusive 
conception  of  leadership,  the  author  is 
able  to  present  an  interesting  array  of 
illustrations  of  the  principles  helays  down. 


If  criticism  were  to  be  made  of  this 
volume,'  it  would  be  that  its  extreme 
objectivity  excludes  consideration  of  what 
it  is  in  a  leader's  efforts  which  makes  him 
appreciated.  In  other  words,  the  values 
and  objectives  which  a  leader  espouses  are 
not  sufficiently  emphasized.  Implicitly 
or  explicitly,  a  good  leader  has  a  "good" 
philosophy  and  more  account  might  well 
have  been  taken  of  this  factor. 

Conclusions  of  a  practical  sort  which 
might  be  drawn  from  this  study  are  unfor- 
tunately left  for  the  reader  to  deduce, 
rather  than  offered  by  the  writer. 


HOW  YOU  CAN  GET  A  JOB 

By  Glenn  Gardner,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Bros., 
Reviewed  by  Samuel  S.  Board 
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Mr.  Gardner's  catechism  technique  is 
the  most  interesting  thing  about  this 
competent  book.  But  one  wonders 
whether  it  may  not  be  too  elementary 
a  method  for  some  of  the  people  for  whom 
the  book  is  intended. 

Because  of  this  form,  however,  there  is 
an  almost  complete  absence  of  illustrative 
material.  As  a  textbook  for  use  in  classes 
and  schools  this  may  be  an  advantage. 
But  as  a  book  designed  to  stimulate 
thinking,  to  encourage  and  result  in 
action,  actual  case  history  illustrations 
which  the  author  could  undoubtedly  have 
provided  out  of  his  rich  experience  are 
missing. 

Titles  of  chapters  show  the  very  sound 
use  that  has  been  made  of  material: 
"Who  can  help  me  get  a  job?",  "How 
should  I  carry  out  my  side  of  the  employ- 
ment interview?",  "How  should  I  follow 
up  job  prospects?",  indicate  that  the 
actual  procedure  of  going  after  a  job, 
preparing  for  an  interview,  conducting 
it  and  following  it  up  are  handled  thor- 
oughly and  in  satisfactory  fashion.     One 


point  illustrates.  In  discussing  the  mat- 
ter of  dealing  with  a  handicap,  physical, 
age  or  otherwise,  the  author  stresses  the 
value  of  bringing  this  up  oneself  and 
then  nullifying  its  effect  by  stating  frankly 
why  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  work. 
Many  people,  even  the  best  of  us,  have 
some  inability  which  we  try  to  ignore  and 
hope  won't  be  mentioned.  Often  such 
an  unanswered  question  in  an  employer's 
mind  prevents  the  landing  of  a  job. 

A  chapter  which  is  not  up  to  expecta- 
tions is  that  called  "What  Work  am  I 
best  Qualified  to  do."  Various  bases  of 
self-analysis  are  mentioned  in  this  chapter 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  draw  them 
together  so  as  to  form  a  complete  picture 
of  the  person.  But  the  means  which 
may  be  employed  to  find  through  the  use 
of  this  picture  the  type  of  work  one 
should  do,  are  not  altogether  adequate. 
This  is,  of  course  an  extremely  difficult 
subject  to  cover  in  one  chapter.  How- 
ever the  rest  of  the  work  is  good,  the 
style  is  clear,  the  language  is  forceful,  and 
the  information  is  well  organized. 
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PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM 

Annual  Conference 
Personnel  Research  Federation 
new  york,  january  8,  9,  lo,  i936 


Wednesday,  January 

Morning 

A)  Working  Conditions — Physical 
Air  conditioning 
Noise 
Light 

Luncheon  Public  Service  Personnel 

Afternoon 
A)  Working  Conditions 

Physiological  and  Mental 
Fatigue 
Health 
Hygiene 


B)  Supervision 
Training 

Operating  Control 
Cost  Control 


B)  Job  and  Salary  Classification 
of  employees  and  super- 
visors 


Thursday,  January  9 


B)  New  methods  for  selection  of 
factory  and  sales  force 


Morning 

A)  Collective  Bargaining:  Formal 
organization  of  employees, 
employee  election  methods, 
employee  attitudes  as  a  fac- 
tor in  policy  making 
Afternoon 

Labor  union  agreements: 
How  they  are  made 
Provisions  they  contain 

How  they  may  become  the  basis  for  harmony 
Negotiation  of  changes 
Dinner  Conflict  or  Cooperation 
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Friday,  January  10 


B)  Education    in    relation    to   in- 
dustry 


Morning 

A)  Pensions:  Actuarial  and  finan- 
cial costs  of  old  age  insur- 
ance. Reserves  and  pur- 
chasing power 

Luncheon  Social  Security  in  1936 

Afternoon 

Unemployment  Insurance: 

Reports  of  successful  methods  of  employment  stabilization 
How  it  is  done,  what  it  costs,  where  it  may  be  done,  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages 

Visits  to  Personnel  Departments.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for 
conference  registrants  to  visit  outstanding  personnel  departments  in  a 
department  store,  chain  store,  hotel,  utility,  insurance  company,  de- 
livery fleet,  industrial  sales  organization,  large  office  building,  large 
office. 

The  size  of  visiting  groups  will  be  restricted  so  that  application 
should  be  made  well  in  advance  of  the  conference. 

Reduced  Railroad  Round  Trip  Rates.  Arrangements  are  being  made 
for  those  travelling  to  the  Federation  Conference  by  rail,  to  do  so  at 
the  special  convention  rate,  i.e.,  round  trip  for  one  and  one-third  one 
way  fare.  This  arrangement  can  be  completed  only  if  a  minimum 
number  travel  by  rail.  Those  planning  to  attend  the  conference  should 
inform  us  of  their  intention  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  we  may  secure 
reduced  rates  for  them. 

Free  Admission.  Subscription  to  the  Personnel  Journal  entitles  the 
subscriber  to  admission  to  any  or  all  sessions  of  the  Federation  Con- 
ference without  payment  of  registration  fee.  For  non-subscribers  the 
registration  fee  will  be:  for  one  day,  or  part  thereof  |i;  for  sessions  on 
two  days  or  for  all  sessions,  |2.  No  registration  fee  is  chargeable  for 
luncheon  or  dinner  meetings. 

Communications.  All  communications  concerning  the  Annual  Con- 
ference should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Charles  S.  Slocombe,  Manager 
Industrial  Division,  Personnel  Research  Federation,  29  West  39th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


It's  the  Men  at  the  Top,  More  Than 
Those  at  the  Bottom,  Who  Need  to  Be 
Told     How,     This     Expert     Asserts. 


Training  Urged 
for  the  Boss 


Quotations  from 

L.  A.  Appley 


Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Company 
New  York. 


LA.  APPLEY,  Supervisor  of 
training  and  Education  of 
•  the  Socony-Vacuum  Oil 
Company  made  such  an  impression 
at  a  recent  conference,  with  a  speech 
on  the  necessity  for  better  training  of 
executiv^es,  that  the  Personnel 
Journal  asked  him  to  amphfy  some 
of  his  ideas  for  the  benefit  of  its 
readers. 

Pointing  out  that  a  great  deal  has 
been  done  in  employee  training,  Mr. 
Appley  asserted  that  in  some  cases 
employees  have  become  better  trained 
than  the  bosses  and  executives  above 
them,  and  held  that  more  emphasis 
was  needed  now  on  the  schooling  of 
the  latter. 

As  an  example  of  the  effectiveness 
of  starting  with  executives  and  school- 
ing downward,  he  cited  the  case  of  a 


subsidiary  of  a  certain  company  which 
in  the  I2  months  between  August, 
1934  and  August,  1935,  increased  its 
business  47  per  cent  as  a  result  of  such 
a  program. 

"The  first  thing  done,"  said  Mr. 
Appley,  "was  to  get  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  that  organization  to- 
gether, and  go  right  through  the  pro- 
cedure. They  were  called  in  for  a 
solid  ten  days.  In  that  10  days, 
company  objectives  were  established. 
An  organization  chart  was  studied 
and  set  up  so  that  the  organization 
was  what  it  should  be  to  accomplish 
those  objectives. 

"The  function  of  each  particular 
part  of  that  organization  was  then 
defined.  General  policies  of  execu- 
tive management  were  considered 
next. 
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"Here  is  an  executive — now  what 
are  certain  executive  functions  he 
should  follow  ?  In  the  conference  they 
established  certain  principles  they 
wanted  to  follow  as  executives.  Then 
they  set  up  a  training  program. 

"The  next  group  brought  in  were 
supervisors.  They  were  put  through 
the  same  thing.  After  that  the 
supervisors  called  their  people  to- 
gether and  did  the  same  thing.  They 
have  established  regular  meetings. 

"The  executives  now  meet  once  a 
month  for  a  full  day  session.  The 
supervisors  meet  every  two  weeks,  by 
districts,  divisions,  and  groups.  The 
employees  meet  every  week.  In  some 
instances,  they  meet  on  company 
time,  in  some  instances  on  their  own 
time,  and  in  some  instances  a  com- 
bination of  both,  whichever  they 
want  to  do.  It  is  left  to  the  group  at 
the  first  session  to  decide  what  they 
want  to  do.  There  is  no  dogmatism 
on  any  of  those  things. 

"AH  this  started  on  August  16, — 
last  summer — a  little  over  a  year  ago, 
and  the  figures  for  the  year,  sent  in 
by  the  president  of  the  company  him- 
self, show  a  47  per  cent  increase  in 
business. 

"Maybe  it  is  time  we  forgot  saying 
that  if  we  can  just  get  the  executive 
to  approve  a  program,  we  are  all  set. 
We  might  better  quit  saying  that,  and 
say  to  the  executive  'The  man  who 
needs  training  is  the  executive.'  Train 
the  executive,  then  after  we  have  got 
him  started,  he  will  see  that  his  job 
is  to  train  his  people  on  down  the 
line. 

"If  the  major  function  of  the  execu- 


tive and  the  supervisory  force  is  to 
train,  then  somebody  has  got  to  show 
them  how  to  do  it.  Therefore,  you 
must  get  someone  who  is  a  specialist, 
who  knows  how  to  handle  people,  who 
knows  how  to  train,  who  knows  how 
to  conduct  a  conference  and  can  help 
the  executives.  He  does  his  work 
only  with  the  top.  The  rest  of  it 
filters  down  on  through  the  organiza- 
tion. 


FIRST    STEPS 


"Suppose,  for  sake  of  discussion, 
that  your  executive  management,  and 
by  that  I  mean  the  top  policy-forming 
group,  has  agreed  that  they  should 
be  organized  in  an  executive  training 
program.  What  is  the  next  step?  A 
definite  program  of  discussion  sessions 
should  be  planned.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
group  who  has  the  ability  to  lead 
these  discussions  and  to  follow 
through  on  the  program  with  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  the  super- 
visor or  director  of  training.  If  you 
do  not  have  the  natural  leader  among 
the  executives,  it  is  advisable  then 
that  the  supervisor  of  training,  who 
should  be  an  experienced  and  trained 
conference  leader,  act  as  the  co- 
ordinator of  the  thought  of  the  group, 
or,  in  other  words,  as  the  discussion 
leader.  In  all  cases,  however,  the 
meetings  and  the  program  should  be 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
top  executive.  Now  that  we  are  all 
together,  what  shall  we  talk  about? 

"For  the  sake  of  example,  suppose 
we  are  executives  of  a  company  in  the 
button  industry.     What  is  this  busi- 
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ness  we  are  In?  Would  it  not  be 
interesting  to  know  what  it  is  and  how 
it  operates?  Why  are  we  as  a  com- 
pany in  the  button  industry?  What 
are  we  trying  to  accomphsh?  What 
are  our  objectives  in  terms  of  service, 
sales,  costs,  profits?  What  is  profit, 
and  how  does  one  make  it?  Such  a 
discussion  brings  out  the  very  inter- 
esting fact  that  while  business  if  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  making  a 
profit,  profit  is  made  on  services  which 
are  of  value  to  the  consuming  public. 
Therefore,  if  a  service  is  not  rendered, 
profit  cannot  be  expected.  This  may 
sound  idealistic,  but  a  study  of  the 
industries  that  crashed  during  1929 
discloses  that  in  a  majority  of  cases 
no  real  service  was  being  rendered  to 
anyone. 

"Therefore,  if  service  is  the  primary 
reason  for  our  existence  in  the  button 
business,  then  what  are  the  services 
that  we  render  to  the  consumer  and 
how  well  are  they  being  rendered? 
Who  is  involved  in  the  improvement 
of  this  service  upon  which  our  profit 
depends?  Business  is  a  very  sensi- 
tive thing;  and  it  hinges  on  a  fine  hair 
of  relationship  between  supplier  and 
consumer,  which  depends  upon  serv- 
ice. How  strong  is  our  link  with 
our  consumers?  This  brings  us  to 
the  realization  that  service  values 
depend  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
performance  of  the  organization  for 
which  we  are  responsible.  This  is 
known  as  labor. 

"What  is  labor?  It  is  a  mental  and 
physical  service,  something  that  man- 
agement is  buying  and  selling.  It  is 
therefore  the  major  duty  of  this  ex- 


ecutive force  to  buy  labor  at  a  certain 
price,  to  improve  it  so  it  may  render  a 
better  service  to  our  consumers. 
For  that  improvement  we  make  a 
profit. 

"Therefore,  the  purpose  of  execu- 
tives in  our  business  is  to  bring  about 
improvement  in  our  organization. 
What  is  an  executive?  How  should 
he  function  in  order  to  get  the  best 
results?  What  is  your  specific  func- 
tion in  the  position  you  now  occupy  in 
our  button  company?  At  this  point 
we  would  have  you  as  the  executive 
group  itemize  all  the  things  that  you 
do  and  put  them  on  the  blackboard. 
Then  we  would  summarize  these 
under  five  or  six  main  functional 
headings.  These  major  functions 
might  be  something  like  this:  To 
pay  dividends  to  the  stockholders;  to 
satisfy  the  consumers;  to  keep  our  po- 
sition in  the  market  against  strength- 
ening competition;  to  maintain  proper 
relations  with  government;  and  to 
improve  the  working  conditions  and 
the  wages  of  the  employees. 

"Having  reduced  the  executive  job 
to  a  definite  statement  of  duties,  the 
next  question  is,  what  is  the  best  way 
to  do  them?  Keep  in  mind  that  the 
discussion  leader  does  not  supply  the 
answers  since  they  come  from  the 
experience  of  the  group.  In  this 
hypothetical  case  we  would  develop 
principles  of  performance  for  the  ex- 
ecutive jobs  in  this  particular  button 
company.  Analysis  of  how  to  per- 
form the  functions  as  outlined  dis- 
closes that  the  answer  is  to  train 
and  educate  the  entire  personnel. 
Whether  or  not  the  stockholders  are 
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paid  dividends,  the  consumers  are 
statisfied,  the  competitors  are  kept  in 
the  proper  relative  position,  govern- 
ment relations  are  pleasant,  and  the 
employees  receive  better  wages  de- 
pend upon  the  efficiency,  the  attitude, 
the  habits,  and  skill  of  the  organiza- 
tion itself.  Yet,  the  employee  organ- 
ization cannot  do  this  alone;  they 
need  help. 

"You  begin  to  see  as  you  discuss 
these  problems  that  the  whole  answer 
to  executive  management  is  proper 
organization  and  executive  practice. 
That  is  nothing  new,  but  how  few  of 
us  do  anything  about  it?  In  general 
conversation  executives  will  admit 
that  this  is  true,  but  it  is  most  inter- 
esting to  see  them  develop  this  in  a 
discussion  and  to  see  it  dawn  upon 
them  that  there  are  people  in  their 
organizations  about  whom  they  have 
forgotten.  They  have  approved 
training  programs  and  supposed  that 
they  are  successful.  They  have  ap- 
proved salary  increases,  developed 
employee  representation  plans,  recog- 
nized unions,  and  yet  have  not 
completely  realized  that  many  of 
these  things  which  they  are  approving 
to  be  done  for  them  should  be  done 
by   them. 

COST    OF    INEFFICIENCY 

"During  depressions  the  manage- 
ment looks  about  for  possible  econ- 
omies, and  the  usual  practice  is  to 
look  at  the  most  tangible  thing — 
which  is  the  payroll — or  at  some 
operating  expense.     They  initiate  re- 


ductions without  any  too  careful  an 
analysis  of  where  the  most  advisable 
economies  might  exist.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Harry  Newton  Clarke,  for 
an  example  which  shows  us  where  the 
greatest  losses  are.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Labor,  we  have  in 
round  numbers  40,000,000  people 
employed  in  this  country.  Those 
people  are  employed  on  the  average  of 
8  hours  a  day.  The  average  pay  is 
approximately  50P  an  hour.  Whether 
or  not  these  figures  are  correct  makes 
little  difference  to  the  point  to  be 
brought  out.  If  the  executive  group 
wishes  to  argue  about  these  figures, 
take  any  figures  they  suggest  and  the 
answer  will  be  just  as  significant. 
According  to  the  best  research  figures 
we  can  gather,  the  average  employee 
is  about  75%  efficient.  This  means 
that  two  hours  out  of  every  day  he 
is  non-productive.  Two  hours  X  50?^ 
is  $1  a  day  X  40,000,000  employees 
is  ^540,000,000  a  day  loss  due  to  non- 
productiveness.  Who  pays  it?  You 
and  I  pay  it  in  the  price  of  our  clothes, 
our  food,  our  rent,  etc.  As  you  im- 
prove the  performance  of  your  em- 
ployees, you  decrease  the  loss  due  to 
non-productiveness,  thus  reducing  the 
retail  price.  As  you  decrease  the 
retail  price,  you  increase  consumption 
which  increases  production  which 
brings  about  greater  employment. 
The  answer  to  the  present  economic 
situation  is  not  more  money  for  the 
products  being  produced  but  more 
products  for  the  money  which  is 
available. 
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"You  can't  increase  employment 
by  raising  prices.  People  have  just 
so  much  money  to  spend;  and  if  they 
can't  buy  as  much  with  it,  it  takes 
less  people  to  make  it.  If  you  can 
buy  more  with  it,  more  people  are 
needed  to  produce  it.  Therefore, 
the  greatest  possible  economy  that 
exists  in  industry  today  is  to  help  our 
people  to  do  a  better  job  so  that  we 
can  render  a  better  service  to  the 
consuming  public  at  a  lesser  price. 
The  industry  which  renders  the  great- 
est service  and  can  give  the  consumers 
a  quality  product  at  a  reasonable 
price  due  to  the  efficiency  and  atti- 
tude of  their  employees  is  the  industry 
that  will  lead  the  market. 

"This  is  a  very  quick  review  of  some 
of  the  subject  material  to  be  con- 
sidered in  executive  session.  How- 
ever, it  is  enough  to  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  as  a  result  of  this  executive 
work  the  management  begins  to  rea- 
lize that  the  major  function  of  an 
executive  is  to  train  and  educate  his 
people.  When  the  question  develops 
as  to  how  he  can  train  and  educate, 
there  are  definite  suggestions  that  can 
be  made  at  this  point.  In  the  train- 
ing of  any  employee,  whether  he  be 
laborer  or  executive,  there  are  five 
definite  steps  that  it  is  advisable  to 
follow. 

EMPLOYEE    TRAINING 

"First,  selection.  Is  the  right  man 
in  the  right  job?  If  not,  do  not 
invest  in  his  training.  Put  him  where 
he  belongs. 

"Having  properly  selected  the  em- 
ployees, the  second  thing  to  do  is  to 


tell  him  what  the  management  ex- 
pects. What  is  the  job  to  be  done? 
Instead  of  giving  a  salesman  a  sample 
kit  and  a  pricebook  and  hoping  that 
he  will  sell  some  goods,  let  us  tell  him 
definitely  what  we  expect  him  to  do  as 
a  salesman.  We  expect  him  to  make 
a  careful  market  analysis  of  his  area, 
to  learn  first  what  prospects  he  wants, 
then  we  expect  him  to  present  an 
intelligent  story  of  the  services  and 
products  that  his  company  has  to 
render,  etc.  Instead  of  hiring  a  secre- 
tary and  hoping  she  will  work  out, 
why  not  tell  her  what  we  expect  her 
to  do  as  a  secretary  the  first  day  she 
is  on  the  job.  We  all  have  peculiari- 
ties. Why  not  admit  them  so  that 
this  secretary  might  discover  what 
they  are  and  adapt  herself  to  them 
rather  than  have  her  come  into  dis- 
favor through  her  ignorance  of  what 
is  expected? 

"Having  outlined  what  the  job  is, 
the  third  thing  we  should  do  is  to  give 
the  employee  the  benefit  of  experience 
in  how  to  do  it.  Furnish  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  information;  that  will 
be  useful  to  the  employee  in  the 
performance  of  these  duties.  Why 
expect  him  to  have  the  unfortunate 
experiences  that  we  have  had? 
Through  the  benefit  of  our  advice  and 
experience,  would  it  not  be  far  more 
profitable  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
new  employee  to  advance  from  where 
we  stop  rather  than  going  back  over  the 
same  heartaches  that  we  had?  What 
a  tragedy  it  would  be  to  take  some 
young  man  or  woman  into  Industrial 
Relations  work  and  say,   'We  hope 
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you  have  all  the  trouble  we  have  had. 
That  is  the  only  way  you  will  learn.' 
Yet,  isn't  that  what  industry  is  doing 
in  many  instances?  Have  you  ever 
met  an  executive  who  said,  'I  worked 
up  through  the  line;  I  knocked  around 
in  the  territory.  Let  him  take  what 
I  took;  and  if  he  can  keep  his  chin  up, 
he  will  do.'  Sure,  let  him  take  the 
knocks;  but  there  are  plenty  of  new 
ones  without  going  through  what  the 
boss  went  through. 

"You  readily  see  that  in  following 
such  a  discussion  and  in  bringing  out 
these  points  which  I  have  stated  so 
briefly,  you  are  training  the  executive 
in  how  to  train.  It  is  a  recognized 
policy  in  our  company  that,  with  the 
exception  of  specialized  and  technical 
training,  a  large  majority  of  all  the 
training  done  is  done  by  the  line  or- 
ganization with  the  help  and  advice 
of  a  few  training  men  who  are  fully 
acquainted  with  the  technique  of 
instruction.  Just  as  the  management 
needs  an  operating  man  to  advise  on 
operating  details,  or  an  accounting 
man  on  accounting  work,  or  an 
engineer,  so  it  needs  men  who  are 
specialists  in  the  highly  important 
methods  of  training  work,  not  to  do 
the  training  itself  but  to  help  the 
management  improve  its  methods  of 
instruction." 

In  addition  to  his  thoughts  on  the 
specific  subject  of  executive  training, 
Mr.  Appley  made  some  observations 
related  to  personnel  work  in  a  more 
general  way. 

"A  certain  company  developed," 
he  said,  "some  of  the  most  beautiful 


courses  for  salesman  that  you  ever 
saw.  They  had  the  men  in  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  or  two  weeks  at  a 
central  point,  put  on  beautiful  pic- 
tures and  lectures  and  field  trips,  and 
had  a  marvelous  time,  and  gave  great 
gold  seal  diplomas,  only  to  hear,  a 
few  months  later,  a  salesman  say, 
'It  was  all  swell,  but  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  it.' 

"Today  the  company  tends  rather 
to  ask  the  salesman  what  he  wants 
to  know. 

"  'If  that,'  it  says,  'is  the  job,  what 
do  you  want?  That  is  what  we  will 
give  you.'  They  then  list  the  infor- 
mation they  need. 

"It  is  a  definite  policy  of  the  com- 
pany that  a  large  majority  of  training 
work  is  done  by  the  line  organization. 
A  majority  of  the  information  given 
the  men  comes  from  the  boss,  but 
there  is  certain  specialized  technical 
information  that  the  boss  cannot  give, 
and  then  he  invites  in  special  instruc- 
tors, either  from  inside  the  company 
or  from  without  the  company,  and 
that  is  the  service  that  the  industrial 
relations  worker  provides. 

"The  next  step,  after  you  have 
supplied  the  information,  is  coaching 
in  the  application  of  it.  Now  why  do 
we  coach?  Because  you  and  I  are 
creatures  of  habit — that  is  all.  We  do 
what  we  do,  because  we  have  always 
done  it  that  way. 

SELLING    OIL 

"I  will  take  a  specific  example  from 
a  certain  company.  It  came  to  the 
realization  sometime  ago  it  was  not 
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selling  as  much  oil  as  should  be  sold  to 
motorists. 

"In  an  analysis,  it  came  to  the 
conclusion  the  consumer  was  paying 
a  lot  more  than  he  should  in  upkeep 
of  his  automobile,  because  he  was 
not  changing  his  oil  or  was  not  keeping 
it  up  to  level. 

"In  an  effort  to  sell  more  oil  and 
at  the  same  time  render  a  service, 
it  was  decided-  to  instruct  men  that 
while  filling  the  radiator,  wiping  the 
windshield  and  doing  all  these  other 
things,  they  should  lift  the  hood  and 
check  the  condition  of  the  oil. 

"They  were  instructed  to  say  noth- 
ing if  they  found  the  oil  all  right,  but 
if  they  found  it  low  to  advise  the  con- 
sumer of  that  fact — the  purpose  being, 
of  course,  to  sell  more  qil. 

"There  were  a  lot  of  meetings  and 
everyone  got  all  enthused  about 
checking  the  oil  in  the  car.  The 
company  drummed  the  bands  up  and 
sang  great  songs  and  had  picnics  and 
everybody  felt  that  checking  oil  was 
the  best  thing  they  could  ever  do, 
and  was  going  to  put  the  company 
right  over  in  black.  Well,  the  meet- 
ings went  on  for  about  a  month  and 
for  the  next  six  months  management 
still  looked  for  somebody  to  check  oil 
— nobody  did  it.  Somebody  said, 
'Those  boys  have  not  been  doing  it. 
They  have  been  automatically  going 
around  that  hood  and  are  afraid  of  it. 
Habit  has  told  them  to  leave  it  alone 
and  the  only  way  to  change  a  habit  is 
to  be  there  when  the  opportunity 
offers  itself,  and  see  that  the  man  does 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.' 


"Take  for  example,  the  good  old 
drunkard  who  goes  to  Billy  Sunday's 
meetings  and  hits  the  sawdust  trial. 
He  is  sincere  as  he  can  be.  He  will 
never  drink  again,  but  tomorrow,  put 
a  glass  of  liquor  in  front  of  him  and 
habit  tells  him  to  drink  it,  and  until 
somebody  is  there  when  the  liquor  is 
placed  there  to  take  it  away  from  him 
two  or  three  times  until  he  learns 
he  does  not  have  to  touch  it,  he  will 
never  learn  it  any  other  way. 

"So  the  company  started  coaching 
these  service  station  men.  It  taught 
boys  how  to  check  oil  and  put  them 
beside  boys  who  were  not  doing  it. 
The  customer  came  in  and  one  boy 
wiped  the  windshield,  went  to  the 
radiator,  looked  at  the  hood,  and 
stopped.  The  coach  stepped  up  to  it, 
lifted  the  hood  and  stepped  back. 
There  it  was  and  the  first  boy  had  to 
do  something  about  it.  He  would 
then  pull  the  bayonet  and  say,  'Your 
crankcase  is  half  empty,  sir.'  Then 
the  customer  would  open  up  and  say, 
'Leave  my  car  alone.  I  will  tell  you 
when  I  want  oil.'  If  the  coach  were 
not  right  there  to  say  to  that  custo- 
mer, 'We  are  awfully  sorry,  sir,  but 
it  is  just  a  part  of  our  regular  service, 
and  we  wanted  to  make  sure  your  car 
was  all  right  before  you  went  out,' 
that  boy  would  never  have  checked 
another  quart  of  oil  in  his  life,  being 
scared  to  death.  So  the  coach  had 
to  be  there  to  see  when  the  next  custo- 
mer came  in,  that  he  checked,  until 
he  sold  a  couple  of  quarts  of  oil  which 
he  would  not  otherwise  have  sold. 
And  from  then  on,  there  was  little 
trouble. 
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Classifying  and  Testing 
for  Clerical  Jobs 


By  Walter  V.  Bingham 

thor  of  "Procedures  in  Employment  Psychology,' 
and  "How  to  Interview." 


EDITOR'S  INTRODUCTION 

Dr.  Bingham  here  surveys  the  nature  and  the  variety  of  the  work  done  by  clerical 
employees;  then  classifies  the  positions  they  occupy  and  the  salaries  they  receive; 
and  describes  the  abilities,  both  general  and  specific  which  employees  in  each  type 
of  work  are  required  to  possess. 

He  then  discusses  the  type  of  tests  which  may  be  useful  in  selecting  employees 
for  the  tasks  described. 

This  article  is  a  resume  of  part  of  a  chapter  from  Dr.  Bingham's  forthcoming  book, 
"Aptitudes,"  which  will  be  published  by  the  National  Occupational  Conference. 
For  the  past  12  months.  Dr.  Bingham  has  been  engaged  in  intensive  research  on  this 
subject. 

CLERICAL  duties  in  a  modern  This  classification  of  positions  is 
office  have  been  classified  by  based  on  the  assumption  that  every 
Dr.  Marion  A.  Bills  of  the  clerical  operation  consists  of  three 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company,  definite  phases:  (i)  doing  the  work; 
Similar  classifications  are  now  used  (2)  checking  it;  and  (3)  supervising 
for  purposes  of  wage  and  salary  stand-  it;  and  that  each  phase  constitutes  a 
ardization  by  many  banks,  insurance  step  above  the  preceding  one.  Fur- 
companies,  chain  stores  and  manu-  thermore  the  theory  is  that  the  diffi- 
facturing  concerns.  culty  of  the  job  can  be  measured  in 
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terms  of  the  number  and  the  kind  of 
decisions  to  be  made. 

The  jobs  are  first  divided  into  two 
groups,  according  to  the  kind  of  in- 
formation the  clerk  must  have.  The 
first  group  includes  jobs  calling  only 
for  a  knowledge  of  certain  definite 
and  specific  rules  covering  practically 
all  cases  to  be  handled,  any  excep- 
tions being  referred  to  the  supervisor. 
The  second  group  comprises  jobs  in 
which  decisions  are  made  by  reference 
to  certain  general  principles  rather 
than  to  specific  rules,  requiring,  there- 


son  supervising  thirty  or  forty  office 
boys  is  classed  according  to  the 
number  in  the  group,  while  a  person 
directing  a  small  number  of  clerks 
engaged  in  technical  work  is  classified 
by  the  kind  of  work. 

A  clerk  doing  two  types  of  work 
receives  a  dual  classification,  and  for 
salary  purposes  is  assigned  to  the 
class  carrying  the  higher  maximum. 

CLASSIFICATIONS 

A  separate  scheme  of  classification 
is  used  for  typists,  stenographers,  dic- 


TABLE  I 

"S"  Positions 
Typing,  Stenographic,  Secretarial,  etc. 

Si.  Transcribing  on  typewriter  or  other  machine. 

52.  Typing,  combined  with  some  stenographic  or  dictating-machine  work;  or 
difficult  typing  such  as  setting  up  schedules  and  tables. 

S2a.  Operating  bookkeeping  or  Elliott  Fisher  machines. 

53.  Typing  from  dictating  machine. 
Sja.  Comptometer  work. 

54.  Stenographic  work. 

85.  Stenographic  work  with  some  secretarial  duties. 

S6.  Secretarial  work. 


780 

1200 

780 

1200 

960 

1500 

960 

1500 

1200 

1800 

1400 

2340 

I7I6 

3200 

fore,  intensive  knowledge  of  an  entire 
field. 

Each  of  these  general  groups  of 
clerical  positions  is  then  sub-divided 
into  two  classes.  The  first  group  is 
divided  according  to  the  number  of 
rules  the  clerk  must  know;  and  the 
second,  according  to  whether  the 
necessary  field  of  information  is 
limited,  or  large  or  technical. 

The  relative  difficulty  of  the  super- 
visory positions  is  then  defined  either 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  people  or 
the  kind  of  work  supervised.     A  per- 


tating  machine  operators,  secretaries, 
comptometer  operators,  and  those 
operating  other  business  machines. 
This  is  shown  in  Table  i. 

A  second  classification,  shown 
in  Table  2,  clearly  specifies  fourteen 
definite  grades  of  clerical  workers, 
ranging  from  the  level  of  the  office 
boy  to  that  of  the  actuary. 

The  salary  standards  indicated  are 
not  those  prevailing  in  any  one 
company,  but  correspond  fairlv 
closely  to  the  present  practice  of 
representative  offices,   and   illustrate 
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Classification  of  clerical  positions.     Showing  levels  defined  in  terms  of  the  nature  and  difficulty  of  the  operations 
performed,  and  typical  salary  range  for  each  level 


Class  Description  0/  work 

A.  Messenger  service  jobs.     Frequently  combined   with  sorting  and   the 


operation  of  simple  machines,  to  fill  in  time;  but  the  messenger  service 

is  the  chief  duty,  characteristic  of  the  class.  $718 


Manual  clerical  operations  requiring  knowledge  of  a  limited  number  of 
well-defined  rules.  This  class  of  positions  includes  some  of  the  filing 
jobs,  some  of  the  identification  work,  some  of  the  posting  and  computing; 
and,  in  general,  those  jobs  where  only  a  definite  and  specific  change  is 
made  in  the  material  handled. 

Doing  the  work,  subject  to  check.  728       1040 

Checking  the  work,  or  doing  the  work  without  subsequent  check, 
or  having  charge  of  a  small  unit  of  the  work.  780       1200 

Supervision  of  B  workers  in  small  groups.  900       i  j8o 


Positions  in  which  the  operations  require  knowledge  of  a  large  number 
of  rules  which  are,  however,  precise  and  explicit.     .'\ny  points  not  clearly 
covered  by  these  rules  are  referred  to  the  supervisor. 
Ci.  Doing  the  work,  subject  to  check.  960 

C2.  Checking  the  work,  or  doing  it  without  subsequent  check,  or  han- 

dling the  more  difficult  C.  details,  or  having  charge  of  a  small  unit 
of  C.  work.  1200 


Supervision  of  A,  B,  Si  or  S2  workers  in  large  groups  or  of  C  or  S3 

workers  in  small  groups.  1200      2000 

Positions  in  which  the  operations  require  complete  and  intensive  knowl- 
edge of  a  restricted  field  and  action  on  questions  not  previously  raised, 
calling  for  application  of  a  general  rule  to  a  particular  transaction. 
El.  Doing  the  work,  subject  to  check.  I400       2340 

E2.  Checking  the  work,  handling  doubtful  papers  requiring  adjustment 

of  difficulties,  making  special  calculations  or  doing  the  more  com- 
plicated E  work.  1716      3200 

Direction  and  supervision  of  a  small  unit  of  work  in  Class  E  or  a  large 
unit  of  lower  grade  work,  or  assisting  in  the  supervision  of  a  large  unit 
of  E  grade  work  or  lower.  2080      3400 

Positions   calling   for   technical    training,   professional   background,   or 

knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  the  business. 
Gl.  Doing  the  usual  work  on  this  level.  2500       3600 

G2.  Handling  the  more  complicated  problems.  3000       4800 


Supervision  of  G  work,  or  of  a  large  unit  of  lower  work. 


Supervision  over  H  workers,  or  doing  highly  technical  work  for  which 

special  background  and  training  is  necessary.  4000       6400 
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the  relationships  which  hold  between 
the  salaries  earned  by  workers  in  the 
various  grades  of  clerical  occupation. 
Basic  rates,  particularly  entering  sal- 
aries on  lower  levels,  are  found  to 
vary  somewhat  from  these  figures  in 
different  lines  of  business  and  in 
different  communities;  but  these  dif- 
ferences do  not  seem  to  correspond 
to  size  of  the  city,  or  to  the  part  of 
the  country  in  which  it  is  located,  or 
to  the  cost  of  living  there.  Fluctu- 
ations due  to  the  status  of  the  labor 
market  and  to  changes  in  cost  of 
living  are  in  general  much  narrower 
than  would  be  expected.  Through- 
out even  the  most  serious  of  business 
depressions  the  scale  of  clerical  sal- 
aries paid  by  most  large  offices  has 
shifted,  on  the  average  only  twelve 
to  fifteen  per  cent. 

NATURE    OF    WORK 

The  nature  of  the  responsibilities 
carried  by  clerks  on  the  different 
levels  of  this  classification  is  vividly 
illustrated  in  the  following  examples 
furnished  by  Dr.  Bills  as  typical. 

The  first  describes  work  done  in  an 
insurance  office  by  a  clerical  employee 
whose  position  is  classed  as  Bi: — 

John  Smith,  working  in  a  factory 
building,  has  slipped  on  the  floor  and 
broken  his  leg,  and  his  employer  has 
made  a  claim  under  the  accident 
policy  he  carries  with  the  insurance 
company.  A  memorandum  giving 
the  details  of  the  accident  and  the 
resulting  claim  is  relayed  to  this  clerk, 
who  checks  the  memorandum  with 
his  card  file.     He  finds  out  whether 


the  injured  man's  employer  was  in- 
sured and,  if  so,  whether  the  policy 
covers  broken  legs  caused  by  acci- 
dents inside  the  factory.  If  his  file 
does  not  contain  any  card  showing 
such  insurance  in  force,  he  refers  the 
notice  to  his  supervisor  for  investi- 
gation; but,  finding  the  policy  in 
force  and  the  accident  covered,  he 
enters  the  details  on  his  card  to- 
gether with  the  adjuster's  estimate 
of  the  amount  the  company  may  be 
called  upon  to  pay.  Later,  the  claim 
adjuster  finds  that  the  sum  to  be 
paid  may  differ  from  the  first  estimate, 
and  then  the  clerk  receives  a  second 
memorandum  and  makes  an  addi- 
tional entry  on  his  card.  Finally, 
after  settlement  with  the  policy  holder, 
and  payment  of  doctor's  bills  and 
hospital  charges,  the  clerk  gets  notice 
of  the  payments  and  enters  on  his 
card  the  required  data. 

An  instance  of  a  clerical  position 
classified  as  Ci  is  that  of  the  Experi- 
ence Clerk: — 

The  Experience  Clerk  is  the  man 
who  does  the  detail  work  needed  in 
order  to  determine  the  rate  you  will 
pay  for  your  automobile  insurance 
next  year.  This  means  accumulating 
information  about  such  cars  as  yours, 
insured  in  your  state,  of  the  same  age 
as  yours  and  carrying  the  same  type 
of  insurance.  The  amount  you  and 
your  fellow  car  owners  have  paid  for 
premiums  must  be  learned,  and  also 
how  many  accidents  you  have  had, 
how  much  property  has  been  dam- 
aged, what  personal  injury  has  re- 
sulted and  how  much  the  company 
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has  paid  out  to  settle  claims  involv- 
ing you  and  your  fellow  drivers. 
When  your  car  is  smashed  up  in  an 
accident  the  insurance  company  is 
sometimes  able  to  sell  "some  of  the 
good  parts.  The  Experience  Clerk 
records  the  amounts  salvaged.  If 
your  car  is  damaged  in  a  collision 
and  the  insurance  company  collects 
from  the  owner  of  the  other  car,  that 
amount  also  goes  into  the  credit 
account. 

In  addition  to  what  the  Experience 
Clerk  has  to  do  in  gathering  facts 
for  his  own  company,  he  must  meet 
the  demands  of  the  various  state 
insurance  departments  for  much  in- 
formation of  the  same  character. 
Lack  of  uniformity  in  the  require- 
ments of  these  departments  multi- 
plies the  details.  Moreover,  the 
several  associations  in  which  the  com- 
pany has  membership  need  similar 
records  in  their  work  of  compiling 
data  on  accident  experience.  This 
clerk  assembles  all  the  material,  pre- 
pares the  reports  and  finally  arrives 
at  a  figure  which  may  be  used  as  a 
base  in  determining  the  rate  for 
insuring  your  car.  If  at  any  stage 
of  the  work,  he  finds  himself  at  a 
loss  to  known  how  to  proceed  or  how 
to  interpret  instructions,  he  consults 
his  supervisor. 

A  typical  E  job  in  an  insurance 
company  is  that  of  Underwriter: — 

In  the  Marine  Division,  for  example 
is  a  man  who  is  obliged  to  know  the 
various  steamship  lines,  the  individual 
ships,  and  the  desirability  of  certain 
types    of   cargo,    so    that    over    the 


telephone  he  can  say  that  the  com- 
pany will  insure  or  decline  to  insure 
a  cargo  of  refrigerators  going  from 
New  York  to  South  America  on  a 
certain  steamer  of  a  certain  line. 
He  may  never  before  have  had  to 
deal  with  precisely  the  same  set  of 
circumstances  with  respect  to  mer- 
chandise, ship,  etc.;  but  knowing  the 
general  principles  of  marine  insur- 
ance, the  company  practice,  and  the 
ratings  of  the  ships  and  lines,  he  must 
decide  whether  to  accept  the  risk. 

The  men  doing  clerical  work  on  the 
G  and  I  levels  in  an  insurance  com- 
pany are  professional  men  such  as 
actuaries  (those  who  have  passed 
specific  examinations  and  have  a 
recognized  standing  in  actuarial  soci- 
eties), attorneys  (those  who  have 
passed  their  bar  examinations),  en- 
gineers (technical  college  graduates), 
or  others  whose  work  requires  defi- 
nitely technical  or  professional  back- 
ground. 

PERCENTAGE    DISTRIBUTIONS 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many 
clerical  positions  in  the  country  at 
large  are  of  the  Si  or  Bi  sort,  re- 
quiring ability  to  do  straight  typing 
from  copy,  or  to  follow  a  relatively 
small  number  of  clearly  stated  rules; 
or,  at  the  other  extreme,  how  many 
there  are  on  the  G  and  I  levels, 
filled  only  by  graduate  engineers, 
physicians,  lawyers,  or  others  with 
professional  or  equivalent  advanced 
training  or  with  long  experience  in  a 
technical  phase  of  office  work.  Nor 
are  we  certain  of  the  proportions  in 
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the  several  intermediate  clerical 
grades — in  secretarial  positions,  for 
instance,  in  contrast  to  the  steno- 
graphic posts.  Such  estimates  are 
difficult  because  in  only  the  more 
progressive  of  the  larger  offices  are 
the  gradations  of  clerical  duties  and 


clerical  work  in  the  office  of  the 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  August 
1935,  is  shown  in  Table  3. 

Most  significant  is  the  number  of 
clerks  in  the  more  responsible  posi- 
tions.    There   has   been   a   mistaken 


TABLE  3 

Distribution  of  Office  Workers  in  One  Company.     Showing  the  proportion  of  clerical  employees  in  each  category 

and  level  nf  the  clerical  classification,  from  Office  Boy  to  Actuary 

(Officers  of  the  company  and  building  employees  are  not  included) 


I.CU 
A. 

rks 

Prr  ctnl 
0/  Total 

1-5 

//.  Typists 

Class       Ptf  ccM 
of  Total 

///.  Si 

Class 

iprroisors 
ofroud 

Prr  Cfnt  of 
Total  on 
Each  Lsvcl 

1-5 

P,r  ant  tn  Lotorr 

MiddU  and  Upper 

Brackits 

Bi. 

B2. 

II. 4 

'5-4 

Si.        3-2 

S2.        4-8 

BB. 

1.2 

14.6 

20.2 

1.2 

Lower  positions  36.3% 
Salary  range  I728-1200 

Ci. 

C2. 

10.4 
14.2 

S3-        4.7 
S4.        3-5 

15. 1 
17-7 

Middle  positions  34% 

Ei.  8.6  S5.        0.1 

E2.  9.9  S6.        0.6 


Salary  range  J 1200-1 800 


Gi.  2.5 

G2.  1.7 


I.  _3_ 

Total     75.9 


16.9 


-J 

ICXD.O 


Higher  positions  29.7% 
Salary  range  |i  800-6400 


qualifications  clearly  defined.  The 
figures  for  a  single  company  which 
has  several  thousand  clerical  em- 
ployees under  one  roof,  may  be  ex- 
amined as  illustrative.  The  pro- 
portion of  employees  engaged  in  each 
of  the  different  levels  and  classes  of 


tendency  to  conceive  of  clerical  oc- 
cupations as  providing  opportunities 
chiefly  for  workers  on  lowest  levels, 
and  to  judge  of  the  validity  of  tests 
of  clerical  aptitudes  mainly  by  refer- 
ence to  the  performance  of  routine 
workers.     And  yet  clerical  employees 
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in  the  top  brackets — those  who  are 
relied  upon  to  apply  general  prin- 
ciples and  to  use  their  own  judg- 
ment in  meeting  situations  not  defi- 
nitely covered  by  specific  rules  or 
formulations  of  standard  practice, 
comprise  a  very  substantial  group. 
We  may  think  of  the  entire  office 
force  as  classified  into  three  main 
levels — a  lower,  an  intermediate  and 
a  higher.  On  the  intermediate  level 
the  large  majority  of  employees  are 
Ci  and  C2  clerks  but  here  are  in- 
cluded also  the  first-line  supervisors 
(BB),  operators  of  dictating  machines 
and  comptometers  (S3  and  Sja)  and 
stenographers  (S4).  These  middle- 
level  groups  together  make  up  one- 
third  of  the  total  force.  Below  them 
in  rank  and  pay  are,  to  be  sure, 
somewhat  more  than  a  third  of  the 
office  workers,  but  above  them  are 
almost  as  many:  29.7  per  cent  in 
this  company.  Is  this  large  pro- 
portion of  high-level  clerical  workers 
exceptional?  Not  in  the  insurance 
business.  In  other  lines  the  pro- 
portion is  usually  nearer  twenty-five 
per  cent.  It  is,  however,  not  at  all 
the  very  small  fraction  which  some 
have  supposed.  Good  heads  are 
needed  in  an  office  no  less  than 
speedy  operators. 

ABILITIES    NEEDED 

Much  of  a  clerk's  work  has  to  do 
with  papers:  memoranda,  corre- 
spondence, records.  On  the  papers 
are  words,  symbols,  numbers.  These 
he  reads,  compares,  classifies,  tran- 
scribes, or  passes  judgment  upon, 
and,  in  the  course  of  so  doing,  makes 


decisions  which,  except  in  the  more 
routine  operations,  may  require  a 
high  order  of  technical  knowledge 
and  good  sense.  The  tools  of  his 
trade  include  the  pencil  and  the  pen, 
and  sometimes  the  slide  rule,  the 
typewriter,  the  duplicator,  the  book- 
keeping or  calculating  machine,  the 
filing  cabinet,  the  card  index,  and 
similar  aids  in  classifying,  cataloging, 
finding,  re-arranging,  identifying, 
copying,  computing  or  otherwise 
manipulating  for  a  purpose  the  pap- 
ers and  symbols  used  in  recording 
and  communication.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  his  speed 
and  accuracy  in  the  mechanics  of 
using  these  tools,  essential  though 
they  are,  rank  lower  in  value  than 
the  correctness  of  his  thinking  about 
the  problems  which  the  papers  pre- 
sent. A  clerk  may  be  called  upon 
to  do  other  kinds  of  work  as  well, 
such  as  to  use  the  telephone,  receive 
visitors,  make  purchases,  organize 
and  supervise  the  work  of  others  in 
the  office.  But  as  a  clerical  worker, 
the  abilities  indispensable  to  the  ef- 
fective performance  of  his  duties  are 
those  which  enable  him  to  handle  the 
problems  arising  in  connection  with 
his  paper  work  judiciously  as  well 
as  rapidly. 

Here,  then,  is  one  clue  to  the  selec- 
tion of  aids  in  appraising  clerical 
aptitudes.  The  counselor  like  the 
employer,  looks  for  reliable  tests  and 
other  good  indicators  of  a  person's 
ability  to  read,  quickly  and  accu- 
rately, printed  and  written  symbols, 
to  grasp  their  significance,  decide 
wisely  what  to  do  about  them,  and 
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to  perform  the  necessary  operations 
required  as  a  consequence  of  these 
decisions. 


Aptitudes  for  clerical  occupations, 
then,  are  evidence  in  part  at  least  by 
four  different  kinds  of  abilities.  The 
first  and  simplest  of  these  is  strictly 
perceptual:  ability  to  observe  words 
and  numbers,  to  see  instantly  and 
correctly  what  is  on  the  paper.  The 
second  is  intellectual:  Ability  to 
grasp  the  meanings  of  the  words  and 
other  symbols  and  to  make  correct 
decisions  regarding  the  questions  they 
raise.  (Although  relatively  less  im- 
portant on  the  level  of  purely  routine 
and  closely  supervised  clerical  work, 
this  second  becomes  increasingly  in- 
dispensable as  the  grades  of  employ- 
ment above  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
ladder  are  ascended.  Clerical  work- 
ers do  not  progress  very  far  unless 
they  are  intelligent  in  what  they  do.) 
The  third  group  of  clerical  abilities 
consists  of  various  mental  skills  pecul- 
iarly susceptible  to  improvement 
through  special  training.  The  most 
elementary  of  these  skills  include  the 
ability  to  add  and  multiply,  to  spell 
correctly,  to  punctuate,  and  to  use  a 
wide  variety  of  English  words  and 
expressions  correctly;  while  the  most 
advanced  may  require  a  technical 
knowledge  of  some  learned  profession. 
The  fourth  kind  of  ability  is  motor. 
With  agile  fingers  and  hands,  the 
various  papers,  cards,  pencil,  type- 
writer, comptometer  and  other  office 
tools  are  adroitly  manipulated.     The 


person  who,  in  doing  paper  work,  is 
quick  to  see,  skilful  with  the  English 
language  and  with  arithmetic,  well 
educated  in  the  subject  matter  with 
which  he  is  to  deal,  bright,  and  dex- 
trous, has,  then,  the  advantage  in 
competition  with  anyone  who  is 
handicapped  in  visual  perception,  or 
incompetent  in  the  use  of  language 
and  numbers,  or  untrained,  or  dull, 
or  clumsy. 

TESTS    FOR   APTITUDES 

With  this  analysis  of  clerical  work 
in  mind,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
ordinary  paper-and-pencil  tests  de- 
signed to  measure  mental  alertness, 
abstract  intelligence  or  scholastic  ap- 
titude, have  proved  to  be  of  some 
use  in  estimating  the  probabilities 
that  candidates  for  employment  in 
clerical  occupations  will  make  good. 
Such  intelligence  examinations  do 
not  sample  all  the  abilities  indicative 
of  the  desired  clerical  aptitudes. 
They  do,  however,  furnish  a  rough 
measure  of  both  the  perceptual  and 
the  intellectual  abilities  without 
which  a  clerical  worker  is  bound  to 
be  at  a  disadvantage.  The  corre- 
lations between  intelligence  test 
scores  and  clerical  progress  are  not 
remarkably  high  but  are  consistently 
positive  and  real. 

For  example,  among  a  group  of  130 
clerical  employees  hired  in  1925  and 
still  with  the  firm  seven  years  later. 
Bills  report  that  of  those  who  scored 
80  or  less  on  Bureau  Test  VI,  64 
per  cent  were  still  in  the  lowest  grade 
jobs   (A  and   B)   while  only   12   per 
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cent  had  advanced  to  the  upper  level 
positions  (Class  E  and  above).  But 
of  those  who  scored  above  100,  which 
corresponds  roughly  to  125  on  Army- 
Alpha,  only  15  per  cent  were  still 
working  in  Class  A  or  B  jobs,  while 
55  per  cent  had  progressed  to  Class 
E  positions  or  better.  Similar  stud- 
ies by  Millicent  Pond  in  the  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company  confirm 
these  findings.  Brightness  of  the 
sort  measured  directly  by  intelligence 
tests  and  indirectly  by  tests  of  Eng- 
lish usage  and  vocabulary  and  by 
records  of  school  progress,  is  certainly 
an  important  component  of  aptitude 
for  clerical  occupations. 

This  conclusion  is  supported  by 
extensive  experiments  and  studies 
carried  forward  during  the  past  thir- 
teen years  by  the  Research  Division 
of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
under  the  direction  of  L.  J.  O'Rourke. 
A  serious  student  of  this  subject  will 
relish  reading  the  successive  reports 
of  this  Division,  and  will  examine  in 
detail  some  of  the  tests  which  have 
been  developed,  notably  the  clerk- 
carrier  examination  used  in  sifting 
thousands  of  candidates  for  positions 
in  the  post  office  and  the  railway  mail 
service,  and  the  typist  and  stenog- 
rapher examinations,  of  which  one 
set  has  recently  been  adapted  and 
released  for  guidance  use  in  schools 
and  for  employment  in  industry. 

A  counselor  helping  a  person  to 
appraise  his  aptitudes  for  clerical 
work  looks  not  only  for  measures  of 
his    general    intelligence,    but,    more 


specifically,  for  evidences  of  his  ca- 
pacity to  learn  to  do  rapidly  and 
accurately  a  variety  of  tasks  quite 
similar  to  those  performed  by  clerical 
workers.  These  tasks  are  illustrated 
in  the  standard  examinations  of 
clerical  proficiency.  And  so,  before 
examining  in  detail  various  prognostic 
tests  which  have  been  devised  for 
the  explicit  purpose  of  measuring 
clerical  aptitudes,  it  is  well  to  review 
one  of  these  proficiency  examinations, 
used  in  measuring  the  actual  ability 
of  experienced  employees  to  do  cleri- 
cal work. 

WHAT    IS    IN    A    TEST 

Consider,  for  example,  the  Exami- 
nation in  Clerical  Proficiency  devel- 
oped by  L.  L.  Thurstone  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  1933  for  use  in 
a  survey  of  the  abilities  of  the  clerical 
employees  of  the  institution.  It  is  a 
twenty-four  page  blank  which  re- 
quires about  three  hours  to  admin- 
ister. Seven  of  the  twelve  parts, 
together  with  the  time  limit  for  each 
part,  are  as  follows: 

Part  I,  Comparing,  (10  minutes),  con- 
sists of  two  pages  of  typed  tabular  mat- 
ter, the  first  page  an  original  and  the 
other  a  copy.  The  copy  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  original  and  the  errors 
noted. 

Part  II,  Computation,  (30  minutes), 
is  made  up  of  problems  in  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication  and  division. 

Part  III,  Alphabetical  Filing,  (10 
minutes),  lists  in  alphabetical  order  79 
proper  names  all  beginning  with  F,  and 
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ay  other  names  to  be  located  in  their 
proper  alphabetical  places  in  this  list. 

Part  IV,  Completion,  (lo  minutes),  is 
a  table  of  numerical  data  in  which  five 
items,  left  blank,  can  be  computed  after 
reference  to  the  context.  The  missing 
figures  are  to  be  inserted  in  the  table. 

Part  V,  Business  Information,  (lo 
minutes),  consists  of  fifty  items  in  mul- 
tiple-choice form. 

Part  VI,  Spelling,  (lo  minutes),  lists 
loo  words  to  be  examined  and  marked  as 
correct  or  incorrect. 

Part  VII,  Tabulation,  (lo  minutes), 
supplies  statistical  data  to  be  classified. 


This  examination,  consisting  of 
tasks  typical  of  those  dealt  with  by 
clerical  workers,  is  obviously  in  large 
part  a  test  of  verbal  and  mathe- 
matical intelligence.  Although  pre- 
pared for  use  in  appraising  the  profi- 
ciency of  experienced  employees,  it 
has  been  here  described  as  illustrating 
the  kinds  of  problems  set  in  order  to 
estimate — not  proficiency — but  apti- 
tude, i.e.,  the  probability  that  a 
person  without  clerical  training  would 
find  it  easy  to  learn  to  follow  a 
clerical  occupation. 


A  Telephone  Company  in  a  Certain 
City  Faced  Widespread  Employee  Dis- 
content. Personal  Interviews  Helped 
Get    at    the    Root    of    the    Problem. 


Improving  Morale 
of  Phone  Girls 


By  A.  J.  GossELiN 

Montreal,  Que. 


IMAGINE,  if  you  can,  a  line  of  tele- 
phone switchboards,  at  which 
sit  a  sizeable  group  of  young 
ladies.  Here  the  public  meets  the 
telephone  company  in  the  most  fre- 
quent contacts.  This  is  where  the 
public  secures  the  article  he  pays  for, 
— service.  He  expects,  and  has  been 
educated  to  require  a  quick,  depend- 
able and  pleasant  sample  of  the  com- 
pany's product. 

The  first  two  qualities,  speed  and 
dependability,  are  acquired  by  the 
operators  through  a  serious  schooling 
in  the  skill  in  handling  equipment  and 
the  acquisition  of  prescribed  phrase- 
ology. Practice  and  experience  bring 
about  rapidity  in  movement  and 
choice  of  proper  phrases. 

The  third  quality,  pleasantness,  is 
and  will  always  be  the  "unknown 
quantity."     So    many    factors   enter 


into  the  government  of  this  variable, 
but  necessary,  attribute  of  the  com- 
pany's product,  that  constant  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  secure  its  pres- 
ence in  each  contact. 

The  frame  of  mind  of  each  person 
in  the  line  of  production  is  so  impor- 
tant, that  on  it  depends  in  a  large 
measure,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
plesantness  in  every  contact  with  the 
public.  If  the  tone  is  gay  and  pleas- 
ant, the  entire  output  will  bear  the 
imprint  of  this  quality;  if  the  tone  is 
indifferent  the  customer  will  meet 
with  a  mechanical  contact;  finally,  if 
the  tone  is  abrupt,  it  cannot  fail  but 
to  carry  itself  into  the  work  through 
voice  and  manner. 

This,  in  short  will  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  reason  for  the  necessity  for 
good  personnel  relations  to  keep  the 
staff  happy  and  contented  so  that  the 
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highest  degree  of  efficiency  may  be 
achieved. 

The  telephone  office  in  question  is 
situated  in  a  large  cosmopolitan  me- 
tropolis, which  is  about  75  percent 
French  speaking.  It  is  the  fourth 
largest  French  speaking  city  in  the 
world.  The  force  is  divided  in  ap- 
proximately the  same  proportion  as 
far  as  language  is  concerned.  Some 
few  years  back,  a  French  speaking 
senior  management  person  was  ap- 
pointed. This  person's  appointment 
was  probably  based  almost  exclu- 
sively on  a  seniority  basis.  Ap- 
parently no  effort  was  made  at  that 
time  to  measure  her  aptitudes  as  a 
management  person.  No  definite  per- 
sonnel policy  has  been  formulated 
by  the  company  during  that  period, 
and  it  was  not  appreciated  that  a  per- 
son with  improper  aptitudes  could 
work  incalculable  and  often  irrepar- 
able harm  to  the  people  on  the  line  of 
production. 

As  it  eventually  worked  out,  she 
was  found  to  be  an  irresponsible,  un- 
reliable person,  autocratic  to  the  point 
of  despotic  unfairness  and  incapable 
of  using  proper  judgment  in  delegat- 
ing authority. 

The  outcome  of  this  was  that  the 
force  soon  found  life  unbearable  un- 
less they  sided  with  the  management 
person.  Evidences  of  "passe-droits" 
were  apparent  on  every  side.  Cer- 
tain people  of  the  line  organization 
who  refused  to  bow  to  the  dictatorial 
methods  used,  were  made  to  feel  that 
their  attitudes  denoted  lack  of  co- 
operation.   This  was  more  in  evidence 


when  certain  supervisory  people  were 
given  authority  by  the  senior  manage- 
ment person,  when  such  delegation 
should  never  have  been  made.  These 
latter  abused  their  power  tragically 
and  aided  the  feeling  of  sullen  resent- 
ment which  kept  growing  month  after 
month.  During  this  time,  however, 
the  persons  affecting  to  support  the 
management  person  in  her  course  of 
action,  benefited  materially,  and  for 
them,  life  was  rosy. 

During  1932,  the  higher  manage- 
ment began  to  realize  that  conditions 
in  this  office  were  reaching  an  impasse 
rapidly.  Complaints  of  a  serious 
nature  were  trickling  through  about 
the  true  state  of  affairs.  This  coupled 
with  the  repeated,  unexplained  ab- 
sences of  the  management  person,  led 
them  to  reduce  her  to  lower  rank  in 
the  same  office  and  to  promote 
another  from  an  outside  office. 

The  new  managment  person  had 
several  pre-judgments  to  contend 
with  at  the  very  outset.  She  was 
English  speaking,  from  an  outside 
office,  and  she  brought  with  her  a 
reputation  of  being  a  strict  though 
just  disciplinarian. 

She  was  interviewed  by  the  higher 
management  and  asked  to  clean  up 
the  situation.  Among  the  qualities 
she  possessed  were  punctuality  zeal, 
energy  and  a  faculty  for  clear  thinking 
as  well  as  a  grasp  of  the  issues  in- 
volved. Her  enthusiasm  at  the  very 
outset  was  at  a  high  level  and  she 
planned  to  move  into  the  problem 
very  quickly.  This  was  at  the  end  of 
1932.     A  move  to  a  new  office  and 
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location  impended,  and  much  of  the 
work  on  the  personnel  angle  was  of 
necessity  side-tracked  till  after  the 
change,  and  well  on  into  the  new  year. 

PRELIMINARY    TREATMENT 

The  new  management  person 
started  by  tackling  the  problem  of 
decentralized  authority.  The  prob- 
lem was  handled  slowly  but  system- 
atically. Certain  supervisory  people 
were  reduced  to  the  line  of  production 
level,  and  the  ex-management  person 
was  transferred  to  a  distant  office. 
Although  no  thought  was  given  at  the 
time  to  the  language  question,  it  was 
unfortunate  that  in  this  period  of 
transition,  more  French  speaking  per- 
sons were  deinoted.  Working  con- 
ditions were  reviewed  next,  and  ques- 
tions of  glaring  injustice  were  rectified 
immediately  they  were  discovered. 

Conditions  were  bettered  by  these 
actions  of  the  new  management  per- 
son. However,  it  was  noticed  that 
the  spirit  along  the  line  of  production, 
was  lacking  the  necessary  quality  to 
put  over  a  finished  job.  There  seemed 
to  smolder  a  feeling  of  bitterness  and 
an  undercurrent  of  animosity  against 
management  in  general  and  the  office 
management  in  particular.  This 
flared  almost  into  open  revolt  and 
took  the  form  of  several  anonymous 
letters  addressed  to  the  highest  official 
of  the  company.  These  letters  con- 
tained accusations  of  overbearing 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  manage- 
ment and  of  harshness  on  the  part  of 
certain  supervisory  people.  The  lan- 
guage question   was  brought   to   the 


fore,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  more 
English  than  French  speaking  persons 
had  been  appointed  to  supervisory 
positions,  beginning  with  the  manage- 
ment person. 

Without  too  much  ado,  an  inves- 
tigation was  started  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  these  accusations,  and  the 
Employees  Representatives  inter- 
viewed the  entire  staff  individually. 
(Employee  Representatives  are  per- 
sons on  the  force  who  are  elected  by 
the  employees  to  represent  them  in 
discussions  with  the  management  on 
questions  of  policy. 

In  interviews,  employees  were 
asked  to  discuss  frankly  their  views  in 
connection  with  working  conditions 
obtaining  in  the  office,  and  the  treat- 
ment they  were  receiving  at  the  hands 
of  the  management.  They  were 
specifically  told  that  any  information 
given  to  the  representatives  would  be 
treated  as  confidential  and  were 
encouraged  to  discuss  their  problems, 
if  any  existed.  The  majority  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  with  the 
present  conditions  in  the  office,  but  a 
small  I.  Inority  was  bitter  in  its  de- 
nunciatic  i  of  certain  supervisory 
people.  None,  however,  openly 
criticized  the  ir.^nagement  person. 
The  results  of  th.  <  step  served  to 
crystallize  an  idea  in  the  mind  of  the 
higher  management.  A  distinct  need 
for  closer  personnel  relations  between 
the  line  organization  and  the  manage- 
ment seemed  to  stand  out  as  a  solu- 
tion to  this  vexing  problem.  No  plan 
was  formulated,  however,  till  about 
three  months  after  this  evt;nt. 
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By  this  time,  it  was  decided  to  try 
out  an  experiment  which  would,  if 
successful,  solve  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced in  raising  the  morale  of  the 
force.  This  experiment  was  based  on 
a  plan  tried  out  by  the  Western  Elec- 
tric Company  at  their  Hawthorne 
plant  in  Chicago.  (Please  refer  to 
Dr.  Mayo's  work  on  "Human  Prob- 
lems of  an  Industrial  Civilization" 
Chapter  V.)  The  principle  behind 
this  plan  was  essentially  to  give 
management  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  viewpoint  and  problems  of  the 
line  organization,  and  their  reaction 
to  the  formulated  policies  of  the  com- 
pany as  they  affected  working  condi- 
tions. An  adaptation  was  made  of  it, 
with  this  difference:  the  management 
person  conducted  the  interviews  her- 
self instead  of  having  interviewers 
brought  in.  It  was  proposed  to  allow 
the  employees  an  opportunity  to 
speak  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
senior  management  person  about 
working  conditions,  personal  and  per- 
sonnel problems  as  well  as  any  other 
situation  troubling  them.  If  con- 
fidence were  built  up  throuf^h  these 
management-employee  con'icts,  the 
morale  of  the  force  coi.id  be  accu- 
rately gauged  at  an^  time,  and  treat- 
ment started  in  t  me  to  prevent  any 
serious  reaction. 

The  managen.ent  person  began  her 
interviews  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember I934,and  practically  the  entire 
force  had  been  covered  by  the  suc- 
ceeding summer.  She  approached 
this  problem  by  trying  to  visualize 
the  attitudes  manifested  by  an  em- 


ployee towards:  the  management 
person:  her  fellow- workers;  the  super- 
visory organization;  her  hours  of 
work;  her  home  life;  her  social  life; 
her  customers;  her  friends;  her  earn- 
ings; the  interviewer.  The  interview, 
however,  was  really  the  cumulative 
effect  of  previous  observations  made 
by  the  management  person  as  applied 
to  the  ideas  expressed,  however 
vaguely,  by  the  employee  during  their 
talk.  Every  effort  was  made  to  make 
the  interview  an  informal  talk,  and 
the  employee  was  allowed  full  rein  in 
expressing  her  thoughts  even  when 
they  were  irrelevant.  Each  employee 
was  considered  a  case  and  her  history 
was  written  up  to  serve  as  a  basis 
and  background  for  further  contacts 
and  possible  treatment. 

GETTING    RESULTS 

The  results  which  have  been  ex- 
pected from  this  experiment  are  be- 
ginning to  make  themselves  apparent. 
The  first  appraisal  made  classified 
most  of  the  poorer  casesof  morale  as 
caused  by  "temperament,"  a  rather 
vague  term  covering  a  multitude  of 
real,  underlymg  causes.  These  ap- 
praisals were  made  in  a  rather  hap- 
hazard manner  during  1933.  No 
effort  was  made  at  that  time  to  try  to 
secure  from  the  line  organization  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  personnel  policies  of 
the  company.  The  management  per- 
son at  the  time  surveyed  the  contacts 
made  during  the  previous  year,  ap- 
praised the  quality  of  work  of  the 
employee,  and  then  made  a  morale 
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appraisal.     It  is  not  surprising  that  covering  143  people,  gives  a  concrete 

the  word   "temperament"   was  used  picture  of  attitudes  and  reveals  def- 

extensively  under  such  circumstances,  inite    trends  of  morale.    (See   Table 

But  the  appraisal  just  completed,  below.) 


TABLE  SHOWING  EMPLOYEE  ATTITUDES 
Evident  attitude  of  employee  towards  Check  attitude  which  fits  test 

I.  Interviewer — in  approach  and  Direct 

greeting  Reserved  or  hesitant 

Very  shy 


2.  Na 


of  her  Work 


3.  The  Hours  she  Works 


Her  Earnings 


5.  Her  Fellow-Workers 


6.  Her  Management  Person 


7.  Her  Customers 


Her  Family 


9.  Her  Friends 


10.  Her  Social  Life 


Completely  satisfied 
Would  prefer  advanced  work 
Indefinite  desire  for  change 
Dissatisfied 

Satisfied 

W'ould  prefer  change 

Dissatisfied 

Adequate 

Inadequate  due  to  demands  by  others 

Insufficient  for  personal  needs  or  desires 

Friendly 

Indifl^erent 

Hostile 

Friendly 
Indifl^erent 
Critical 
Opposing 

Pleasant 
Abrupt 
Rude 

Completely  Happy  Relations 

Worried 

Discontented  or  burdened 

Friction 


Completely  Happy  Relat 
Friction 


Percentages 

61.5 
28.7 
9.8 

79.0 
7.0 
5-6 
8.4 

69.3 

23.0 
1-1 

28.0 
56.0 
16.0 

91.0 
7.0 
2.0 

Actively  Interested 
Limited  Interest 
No  Interest 
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One  is  arrested  by  the  results 
achieved  under  Item  6.  Only  5.6 
percent  of  the  people  appraised  are 
not  friendly  in  their  attitude  toward 
the  present  incumbent  of  the  manage- 
ment position. 

Other  items  show  trends  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  strenuous  period 
through  which  everyone  in  industrial 
life  is  passing  and  which  leaves  its 
mark  on  the  line  of  production,  viz.: 
"nature  of  work";  "hours  worked"; 
"social  and  family  life"  and  espe- 
cially "earnings." 

It  is  intended  that  the  experiment 
be  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion 
by  reviewing  the  morale  appraisal 
on  a  continuous  basis  and  a  yearly 
report  prepared. 

Treatment  is  planned  wherever  it 
is  possible  to  apply  it  either  by  the 
office  management  where  it  is  possible, 
or  by  higher  management  where  it  is 
not. 

One  of  the  major  benefits  emanat- 
ing from  this  experiment  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  senior 
management  person  herself:  "This 
morale  appraisal  work  has  given  me  a 
real  insight  into  the  problems  of  each 
and  every  member  of  the  force,  and 
has  made  me  feel  more  human  about 
the  job." 

TREATMENT    OF    CASES 

The  following  are  discriptions  of  a 
number  of  "cases"  of  employees, 
together  with  an  account  of  treatment 
given  to  improve  their  morale: 


Case  No.  I .  Interview 
Very  fine  type  of  girl,  has  had  a  lot 
of  experience  in  clerical  work  and 
this  is  really  where  her  interest  lies 
although  she  says  she  likes  the  line 
work  and  finds  it  extremely  inter- 
esting. The  more  difficult  the  work 
the  better  she  likes  it.  She  says  she 
likes  the  office  and  would  not  like  to 
go  back  to  the  work  she  was  doing 
before.  She  said  some  of  the  girls 
who  had  been  sent  back  to  another 
office,  because  they  could  not  learn 
the  work,  said  it  was  very  difficult, 
discipline  was  severe,  etc.  She  said 
she  had  no  difficulty  in  learning,  had 
been  very  well  treated  and,  in  fact, 
things  were  run  more  smoothly  and 
fairly  than  any  office  she  had  been  in. 
She  found  it  very  trying  at  home  dur- 
ing the  past  year  or  so  on  account  of 
the  death  of  her  mother;  all  the  re- 
sponsibility has  fallen  on  her.  There- 
fore, she  has  been  very  glad  of  her 
forced  days,  it  has  helped  her  out 
considerably.  She  keeps  house  for 
her  father  and  two  brothers,  one  only 
going  to  school.  She  says  things  will 
be  much  easier  in  the  spring  as  her 
brother  is  getting  married  and  they 
will  all  live  together.  She  says  she 
thinks  the  interview  plan  is  one  of 
the  nicest  things  she  has  heard  of  and 
that  she  appreciated  it.  She  is  in- 
terested in  sports,  etc.,  but  has  no 
time  for  them  at  present. 

Case  No.  /.     treatment 
No  treatment  was  considered  nec- 
essary in  this  case. 
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Case  No.  2.  Interview 
Several  reports  had  been  received 
that  this  operator  was  doing  a  lot  of 
talking  in  the  retiring  rooms  about 
not  being  properly  treated  in  regard  to 
her  demotion  from  a  supervisor  to  an 
operator  when  brought  to  this  office. 
At  first  she  was  not  at  all  direct,  only 
seemed  to  imply  certain  things. 

Finally  it  was  brought  out  that  she 
had  been  reduced  to  an  operator  and 
then  brought  to  this  office  while 
another  supervisor  had  been  brought 
in  without  any  reduction  in  her  salary 
or  position.  She  did  not  think  this 
was  very  fair.  She  said  she  was  very 
particular  about  her  work,  always 
wanted  it  perfect.  She  had  such  a 
high  opinion  of  herself  and  her  work 
that  she  felt  she  could  not  possibly 
do  wrong,  some  of  the  time.  How- 
ever she  alternated  between  de- 
preciating herself  with  one  breath  and 
exalting  her  work  with  the  next.  She 
said  she  had  spoken  to  the  district 
superintendent  about  this,  before 
coming  to  this  office,  but  was  told  he 
knew  nothing  about  it.  She  also  said 
she  did  not  think  it  was  fair  to  offer 
a  supervisor  the  position  of  night 
supervisor  when  she  had  refused  it 
two  years  ago  and  she  had  taken  it  in 
order  to  keep  her  salary.  (This  hap- 
pened to  her  in  another  office  and 
she  was  reduced  to  junior  supervisor, 
then  to  an  operator  when  she  came 
to  this  office.)  She  said  shortly  after 
being  transferred  to  the  staff  she  had 
waited  fifteen  minutes  for  a  supervisor 
and  was  not  treated  very  nicely.     She 


did  not  wish  to  mention  the  super- 
visor's name  because  she  was  very 
nice  to  her  now,  and  she  received  all 
the  help  she  needed.  She  said  when 
she  was  going  home  she  had  passed 
the  remark  to  some  of  the  operators 
that,  "Believe  me  the  supervisors  will 
have  to  give  me  some  help  if  I  am 
going  to  stay  here,"  and  talked  about 
the  incident  generally.  The  fact  was 
brought  out  here  that  she  had  failed 
to  ring  for  the  supervisor,  and  was 
taking  it  on  herself  to  assume  the 
supervisor  was  too  busy  which  de- 
layed her  in  checking;  she  admitted 
that  afterwards  the  supervisor  gave 
her  every  satisfaction.  (She  appar- 
ently told  this  one,  because  she 
thought  someone  had  told  the  Man- 
agement person  about  it  and  while  no 
doubt  the  supervisor  was  somewhat 
at  fault,  she  caused  the  delay  by 
failing  to  ring  for  her.)  She  says  she 
finds  it  very  difficult  to  manage  with 
so  many  forced  days  in  fact  the 
reduction  in  salary  was  a  real  hard- 
ship. There  are  eleven  of  them  at 
home,  only  herself  and  her  brother 
working.  Her  sister  died  about  a 
year  ago  and  left  six  children  and 
they  had  to  take  care  of  them.  One 
of  them  works  occasionally.  They 
have  had  this  responsibility  for  twelve 
years  now,  as  the  father  disappeared 
at  that  time  and  has  not  been  heard  of 
since.  She  says  she  likes  the  work 
and  is  glad  to  be  here,  but  found  it 
very  hard  to  learn.  She  thinks  the 
change  from  night  work  along  with 
the  change  to  this  office  made  it 
doubly  hard,  but  now  she  feels  she  is 
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making  real  progress  and  has  a  good 
understanding  of  the  work.  She 
thinks  the  interview  plan  a  good  idea 
and  wishes  she  had  come  to  the  man- 
agement person  in  the  first  place,  but 
in  future  she  will  bring  any  problems 
to  her.  This  operator  seems  to  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  taking  every- 
thing the  wrong  way  and  may  be 
easily  misunderstood  due  to  her  way 
of  expressing  herself.  She  lacks  the 
judgment,  ability  and  appearance  for 
a  supervisor.  I  understand  that  while 
a  night  operator  in  the  other  office  she 
could  not  handle  the  staff  and  caused 
a  lot  of  trouble  and  friction.  Her 
home  conditions  have  warped  her 
outlook  on  life  and  her  social  interests 
are  limited  due  to  financial  conditions. 

Case  No.  2.  Treatment 
A  very  frank  explanation  was  given 
in  connection  with  her  case  as  a 
supervisor,  and  the  fact  was  brought 
out  that  she  was  not  reduced,  as  she 
implied,  to  come  to  this  office  but 
would  have  been  reduced  anyway  due 
to  surplus  of  supervisors.  Also  that 
it  was  the  policy  to  bring  supervisors 
from  other  offices  to  train.  The 
preference  would  first  be  given  to  the 
ones  with  longer  length  of  service  than 
hers.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that 
the  case  she  referred  to  was  an  in- 
terchange of  supervisors  between 
another  office  and  this  office  with  the 
idea  of  building  up  a  reserve  staff 
and  was  entirely  different  from  her 
case.  Likewise  the  fact  was  brought 
out  that  when  it  came  to  a  reduction 
of  supervisors,   it  was   necessary   to 


give  the  older  supervisors  the  first 
choice  of  the  night  position,  the  same 
as  it  had  been  given  to  her  two  years 
ago.  She  was  encouraged  to  bring 
her  problems  to  the  management 
person  rather  than  talk  them  over 
outside  and  it  was  made  clear  to  her 
that  her  advancement  in  this  office 
depended  absolutely  on  herself  and 
the  progress  she  made,  that  there  were 
no  promises  with  the  position  when 
she  was  transferred.  A  sympathetic 
attitude  was  shown  towards  her  home 
troubles,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that 
things  are  very  difficult,  and  she  has 
had  a  lot  of  trouble.  The  interview 
was  effective  to  a  degree  but  I  think 
this  operator  will  require  some  atten- 
tion to  guide  her  attitude  in  the 
proper  direction. 

Case  No.  j.  Interview 
Shy,  hesitant  and  reserved  type 
until  you  gain  her  confidence.  Says 
she  has  never  liked  operating.  Finds 
it  dull  and  monotonous  unless  on 
some  special  feature  of  the  work.  Is 
interested  in  clerical  work  only  and 
feels  she  will  never  be  anything  else 
but  an  operator.  This  makes  her 
unhappy  and  discouraged  at  times  as 
she  would  like  to  progress.  Would  be 
willing  to  take  up  typing  if  she  could 
be  sure  of  a  position,  otherwise  could 
not  afford  it. 

Finds  it  very  difficult  to  manage, 
as  she  and  her  young  brother,  who 
only  earns  eight  dollars  a  week,  are 
the  only  support  of  the  home  (four 
people  in  the  family,  father  dead). 
She  seems  to  have  the  entire  worry 
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and  responsibility  of  the  home  and  at 
times  has  had  to  have  outside  help. 
This  has  made  her  very  sensitive  and 
bitter,  and  is  probably  the  reason  why 
she  does  not  mix  with  the  staff.  This 
is  also  the  reason  for  her  limited  social 
interests.  Lately  she  had  been  read- 
ing books  on  psychology  to  try  and 
overcome  her  timidity  and  reserve. 
She  feels  her  home  life  has  held  her 
back  and  completely  spoiled  her 
chances  in  life.  Outside  of  clerical 
work  she  likes  this  work  and  has 
always  felt  she  could  come  to  the 
management  person  with  her  prob- 
lems. 

Said  she  had  not  had  any  work 
coming  back  lately  and  wondered  if 
we  had  discontinued  discussing  results. 
Said  this  had  made  her  nervous  as 
the  observers,  especially  the  tall  one, 
seemed  so  cold  and  unsympathetic 
and  made  her  feel  that  they  were  just 
being  critical,  while  the  instructors 
worked  from  a  more  helpful  point  of 
view.  Said  she  appreciated  the  inter- 
view and  found  it  very  helpful. 

Case  No.  j.  Treatment 
Have  been  trying  to  help  this  oper- 
ator for  years  to  overcome  her  nerv- 
ousness, timidity  and  self-pity.  She 
did  not  seem  to  get  along  with  her 
father  when  he  was  living  and  this, 
connected  with  her  home  responsi- 
bilities after  his  death,  has  affected 
her  health  and  entire  outlook  on  life. 
Suggested  she  get  in  touch  with  Com- 
pany library  and  get  some  books 
also  that  she  might  join  a  club  in 
connection    with    her    church.     She 


says  she  does  not  like  crowds  or  meet- 
ing people  as  she  always  finds  herself 
criticising  them.  She  really  seems  to 
be  making  an  effort  to  come  out  of 
herself.  Has  a  certain  amount  of 
ability  but  breaks  down  under  the 
least  strain.  Seems  to  be  improving 
in  health  and  gaining  more  stamina; 
requires  a  lot  of  sympathy  and  under- 
standing. Told  her  I  would  keep  her 
in  mind  for  clerical  work  and  if  she 
felt  she  could  take  up  typing,  it  would 
always  be  to  her  advantage.  Also 
explained  that  for  some  time  now  we 
had  been  working  entirely  from  the 
instruction  results  and  service  from 
the  subcribers'  point  of  view. 

Case  No.  4.  Interview 
Very  talkative  type  who  seems  to 
think  her  length  of  service  entitles  her 
to  have  her  own  way  in  most  things 
although  she  does  not  abuse  any 
privileges  or  try  to  cause  trouble. 

She  said  she  was  very  satisfied  with 
things  in  general  in  the  office.  She 
had  recently  been  sent  to  another 
office  for  a  itvf  weeks  and  was  glad  to 
get  back  because  the  work  was  more 
interesting.  She  did  not  always  like 
the  work.  She  found  it  very  hard  to 
learn.  One  of  the  supervisors  at  that 
time  was  very  nasty  to  her.  The 
work  so  discouraged  her  that  she 
hated  the  place.  She  reported  this 
several  times  to  the  management 
person  and  once  to  the  district  super- 
intendent but  received  no  satisfac- 
tion. She  knows  this  supervisor  was 
repeatedly  reported  at  meetings,  and 
no  action  was  taken. 
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She  said  at  that  time  everyone  was 
management  person  but  the  manage- 
ment person  herself,  and  because  a 
certain  few  were  doing  what  they 
pleased,  they  did  not  welcome  a 
change  or  proper  discipline.  She  said 
she  found  things  were  run  now  as  they 
should  be.  She  thought  the  reserve 
staff  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for 
a  longer  period  in  the  office  after  they 
were  trained  as  it  was  very  hard  on  a 
girl  being  sent  back  and  forth  between 
the  offices.  She  found  that  being  left 
in  this  office  for  such  a  long  period  as 
the  last  one  helped  her  with  her  work 
and  she  developed  a  liking  for  it. 
She  does  not  like  her  hours  when  she 
has  to  work  after  nine  o'clock  at 
night.  She  says  she  knows  this  can- 
not be  helped  and  she  could  have  a 
choice  of  day  work  in  another  office 
but  does  not  like  it.  She  finds  it 
difficult  to  manage  with  so  many 
forced  days.  Her  parents  are  dead 
and  she  keeps  a  small  apartment  by 
herself.  If  her  brother  did  not  help 
her  at  times  she  could  not  meet  ex- 
penses. She  says  she  likes  to  live 
quietly,  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
special  interests  outside  of  her  fiance 
and  a  few  friends.  She  thinks  there 
should  be  twenty  minutes  relief  as 
the  work  is  more  difficult  and  trying. 
She  wanted  to  know  if  the  Company 
would  offer  the  separation  allowance 
again.  She  said  she  was  not  in  a 
position  to  take  it  the  last  time  but 
would  like  it  now  as  it  would  enable 
her  to  get  married.  This  operator 
has  arrived  at  the  stage  where  she 
does  not  want  to  work  anymore  and 
wants  the  separation  allowance  more 


than  anything  else.  Otherwise  she 
would  have  to  live  with  her  mother- 
in-law  if  she  married  and  she  does  not 
wish  to  do  this.  She  says  she  has 
never  been  on  sickness  benefit  in 
seventeen  years  except  for  three 
weeks,  when  her  mother  passed  away, 
and  she  thought  the  Company  owed 
it  to  her.  She  added,  of  course,  that 
it  is  only  in  fun  but  it  had  every  in- 
dication of  her  real  sentiments. 

Case  No.  4.     Treatment 

Two  years  ago  when  the  present 
management  person  came  to  the  office 
this  operator  was  on  the  reserve  and 
was  just  sent  back  from  another  office. 
She  told  her  at  that  time  about  not 
liking  this  kind  of  work  and  how  hard 
it  was.  She  said  it  is  very  difficult  for 
a  girl  of  her  age  (35  years)  to  learn 
new  work  and  after  her  length  of 
service  the  Company  should  realize 
this.  The  advantages  of  this  work 
was  explained  then  and  the  manage- 
ment person  promised  to  keep  her 
long  enough  in  the  office  to  get  used 
to  the  work.  This  was  done  and 
her  attitude  seems  somewhat  changed 
because  she  now  likes  the  work  and 
does  not  encounter  any  difficulty  in 
doing  it.  While  this  operator  seems 
to  grumble  a  lot  she  is  rather  a  loyal 
type  and  requires  sympathetic  under- 
standing and  her  morale  needs  to  be 
bolstered  up  every  now  and  then  by 
giving  her  an  opportunity  to  talk. 
An  explanation  of  the  company's 
policy  with  regard  to  separation  al- 
lowance at  the  present  time  was 
given. 


A  Personnel  Manager  Finds  General 
Intelligence  Tests  Help  Segregate 
"Outstanding",  "Satisfactory",  and 
"Problem",  among  Prospective  Em- 
ployees. 


Tests  Prove  Worth 
to  a  Utility 


By  Guy  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr. 

Los  Angeles 


EDITOR'S  NOTE 
The  author  of  this  article  is  personnel  manager  in  an  important  utility  company. 
He  tells  how  and  why  intelligence  tests  were  adopted  and   are   still   used    by    this 
company,  in  the  hiring  and  transferring  of  employees. 


WHY  don't  you  use  questions 
that  have  something  to  do 
with  the  work.^"  The  line 
foreman  asked.  He  had  sensed  the 
fact  that  his  best  welder  was  no 
whirlwind  at  answering  conundrums 
and  was  virtually  among  the  miss- 
ing at  simple  arithmetic.  Moreover, 
"anyone  could  see"  that  answering 
"trick  questions"  could  have  no  pos- 
sible bearing  upon  the  knack  of  weld- 
ing a  tight  seam.  The  foreman  was 
urging  us  to  be  practical. 

That  was  four  years  ago.  Today 
general  intelligence  tests  (along  with 
job  tests  and  tests  of  temperament) 


are  regular  routine  In  our  selection 
procedure.  Standing  in  these  tests 
figures  extensively  in  promotions  and 
transfers.  With  due  regard  to  the 
advantage  of  using  diversified  tests, 
we  consider  intelligence  tests  our  best 
single  measure.  We  have  found  that 
agreement  between  standing  in  these 
tests  and  success  on  the  job,  is  more 
consistent  than  with  other  tests  we 
use. 

At  the  outset  we  had  no  convictions 
with  regard  to  testing.  Results  with 
traditional  employment  methods  (in- 
terviews, advising  with  former  em- 
ployers, etc.)  had  not  been  good.    We 
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decided  to  find  out  whether  testing 
would  improve  matters. 

Our  first  step  was  to  give  intelli- 
gence tests  to  our  entire  existing  force. 
We  had  two  ideas  in  mind.  First, 
we  proposed  to  study  occupational 
intelligence  levels  so  as  to  define,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  ranges  of  intelli- 
gence called  into  play  in  different  job 
classifications.  Stated  otherwise,  we 
wished  to  find  how  much  intelligence 
is  necessary  in  each  occupation. 

Second,  if  we  found  that  test  scores 
made  by  employees  within  a  given 
occupation  were  reasonably  different, 
a  further  index  to  fitness  might  be 
discovered  within  that  occupation. 
The  scores  of  highly  successful  em- 
ployees might  differ  from  those  of  less 
successful  employees,  and  so  on.  To 
determine  these  points  we  needed  rat- 
ings. These  were  described  in  the 
Personnel  Journal  Feb.  1935  under 
the  title  "Practical  Employee  Rat- 
ings." 

Each  employee  was  required  to  take 
two  intelligence  tests.  This  proved 
to  be  well  advised  as  a  check  upon 
results.  Also  employees  who  felt 
that  they  had  not  done  well  on  the 
first  test  could  try  again.  Generally, 
however,  results  of  the  two  tests  were 
almost  the  same.  Where  an  em- 
ployee's scores  varied  by  more  than 
5  points  in  the  two  tests,  he  was 
given  additional  tests. 

Upon  completion  of  the  testing 
campaign,  test  results  were  segre- 
gated according  to  payroll  classifica- 
tions. We  noted  striking  similarities 
in  the  intelligence  of  employees  en- 


in  the  same  lines  of  work.  In 
several  occupations  scores  were  clus- 
tered so  closely  as  to  define  job  intel- 
ligence within  a  narrow  range.  In 
other  jobs,  the  intelligence  found  was 
much  more  varied.  The  scores  of 
unskilled  workers  were  substantially 
lower  than  those  of  skilled  workers; 
clerical  workers  scored  in  the  higher 
ranges,  and  so  on.  Most  distribu- 
tions were  fairly  normal  and  reason- 
ably well  defined  in  the  majority  of 
occupations. 

EMPLOYEE    VALUES 

Comparison  of  Intelligence  Test 
scores  with  the  "relative  value  to  the 
Company"  of  employees  in  given  oc- 
cupations proved  interesting.  Our 
supervisors  furnished  man-to-man 
comparisons  of  "employee  value"  in 
each  line  of  work.  These  "value 
rankings"  were  compared  with  the 
intelligence  scores  of  the  same 
employees,  by  correlation  methods. 
(Coefficients  of  correlation  ranged 
from  -[-.57  to  -[-.87  in  the  groups 
rated  by  individual  supervisors.  The 
coefficient  for  all  such  comparisons 
was  -I-.68.)  In  sixty-three  per  cent 
of  cases,  the  ratings  of  supervisors 
(who  had  no  knowledge  of  test  re- 
sults) agreed  with  the  relative  stand- 
ing of  the  employees  in  intelligence 
tests.  This  gave  us  some  idea  of 
"employee  value"  in  terms  of  intelli- 
gence score. 

Results  to  this  point  appeared  en- 
couraging enough  to  go  on.  The 
tests  were  a  welcome  substitute  for 
previous   efforts   at   guessing   intelli- 
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gence.  A  number  of  applicants  whom 
we  had  considered  hkely  and  "intel- 
ligent looking"  had  not  worked  out 
so  well.  In  short,  the  tests  offered 
measured  distinctions  which  we  had 
not  been  able  to  obtain  in  any  other 
way. 

The  value  of  intelligence  test  in- 
formation was  also  shown  in  problem 
cases.  In  the  back-log  of  company 
hirings  were  a  number  of  employees 
who  had  shifted  from  one  line  of  work 
to  another.  Oftener  than  not,  the 
shift  had  been  toward  an  occupation 
suited  to  the  intelligence  level.  In 
other  cases  where  lack  of  fitness  was 
obvious,  changes  had  been  deferred, 
not  because  of  failure  to  recognize 
deficiencies,  but  in  the  hope  that  the 
employee  eventually  would  succeed. 
Tests  showed  up  those  who  could  not 
possibly  succeed,  because  they  had 
not  the  minimum  amount  of  intelli- 
gence necessary  for  the  job. 

So  we  set  up  tentative  occupational 
intelligence  standards.  These  were 
first  applied  in  new  hirings.  We  used 
minimum  requirements  only  for  most 
occupations.  The  score  requirement 
was  set  at  the  center  (median)  of  the 
distribution  in  each  line  of  work. 
Studies  had  indicated  that  the  upper 
fifty  per  cent  of  employees  in  the  tests 
were  more  often  rated  by  supervisors 
as  having  high  value  to  the  company 
than  were  employees  who  scored  be- 
low that  level.  Thus  in  one  manual 
occupation,  we  required  a  minimum 
score  of  90  while  in  certain  clerical 
lines,  we  would  accept  no  one  scoring 
below  100  and  so  on. 


The  same  standards  were  applied 
in  studies  of  our  existing  force.  Cur- 
tailment of  personnel,  necessitated  by 
the  depression,  in  numerous  instances 
required  transfers,  and  combining 
several  duties  in  a  single  position. 
Intelligence  test  information  was  an 
important  factor  in  making  most  of 
these  changes.  The  process  included 
numerous  "cold"  selections,  based 
upon  test  standing  alone. 

Brief  mention  of  our  rating  system 
is  in  order  at  this  point,  so  as  to  clarify 
subsequent  discussion  of  test  results. 
We  rely  for  criteria  upon  periodic 
ratings  on  a  three  point  scale  ("Out- 
standing," "Satisfactory,"  "Prob- 
lem"), furnished  by  our  supervisors. 
These  ratings  chiefly  reflect  supervi- 
sor satisfaction  (or  dissatisfaction). 
We  have  not  found  it  worth  while  to 
go  beyond  this  point  in  the  search 
for  "ideal"  appraisals  of  employee 
value.  Test  standing  has  no  influ- 
ence upon  the  ratings,  as  the  super- 
visors have  no  knowledge  of  test  re- 
sults. 

Perhaps  the  best  over-all  picture  of 
results,  to  date,  is  offered  in  Chart  I, 
which  is  self  explanatory.  The  total 
number  of  hirings  was  702,  the  "non- 
test  employees"  representing  594 
cases,  the  "test  employees"  108  cases. 
Tests  in  addition  to  those  of  general 
intelligence  figured  in  the  selection  of 
"test  employees,"  but  an  acceptable 
intelligence  score  was  the  basic  re- 
quirement in  each  case.  As  between 
two  men  who  met  the  intelligence  re- 
quirement in  applying  for  work  in  a 
mechanical  line,  we  would  choose  the 
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one  making  the  higher  score  in  a  me- 
chanical test.  In  no  case,  however, 
did  we  accept  an  applicant  with  a 
high  score  in  a  job  test  who  did  not 
meet  the  minimum  intelligence  re- 
quirement. 

Our  three  point  ratings  ("Outstand- 
ing," "Satisfactory,"  "Problem")  en- 
abled us  to  compare  the  intelligence 


were  found  6i  per  cent  of  the  "prob- 
lem" employees  and  only  27  per  cent 
of  the  "Outstanding"  employees. 
Above  this  mark  were  found  57  per 
cent  of  the  "Outstanding"  employees 
and  39  per  cent  of  the  "Problem" 
employees. 

We  conclude  that  we  increase  our 
chance  of  successful  selection   when 
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scores  of  all  employees  in  a  given 
occupation.  We  could  determine  the 
scores  made  by  "Outstanding"  and 
"Problem"  employees  in  relation  to 
the  scores  made  by  all  employees. 

WOMEN     EMPLOYEES 

For  female  clerical  employees,  we 
found  that  a  test  score  of  105  was  the 
best  dividing  line.     Below  this  score 


we  hire  only  applicants  who  score 
above  105  in  the  tests.  We  certainly 
substantially  reduce  the  number  of 
"Problem"  employees  and  do  not  cut 
off  a  great  many  "Outstanding"  ones. 
Similar  studies  have  been  made  for 
each  occupation.  In  some  lines  of 
work  there  are  definite  "top"  limits 
as  well  as  minimum  limits.  In  one 
occupation   for  example   the   "Prob- 
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lem"  and  "Outstanding"  percentages 
are  exactly  rev'ersed,  i.e.,  the  more 
successful  hirings  are  found  among 
applicants  who  score  below  a  certain 
mark. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  testing 
process  we  reject  a  proportion  of  ap- 
plicants who  might  turn  out  well. 
But  we  rule  out  an  even  greater  pro- 
portion who  are  likely  to  fail  on  the 
job,  and  at  the  same  time  we  sub- 
stantially improve  our  chances  of  se- 
lecting superior  applicants. 

We  have  no  observations  to  add  to 
the  much  discussed  subject  of  what 
these  tests  measure.  While  contro- 
versies over  definition  may  well  be 
left  to  authority,  the  personnel  man 
has  a  thoroughly  practical  concern  in 
the  subject  of  "intelligence."  It  is 
embarrassing  to  have  "hand-picked" 
applicants  reported  as  "unable  to 
learn"  or  unable  to  "understand  in- 
structions." We  can  recommend  in- 
telligence tests  as  good  insurance 
against  surprises  of  this  sort. 

The  fact  that,  after  trial,  job  tests 
occupy  a  secondary  position  in  our 
testing  program  deserves  brief  com- 
ment. Perhaps  the  nature  of  our 
lines  of  employment  explains  this  in 
some  degree.  We  have  no  exact 
measures  of  production,  as  our  em- 
ployees are  engaged,  for  the  most 
part,  in  "service"  occupations  in 
which  the  amount  of  work  varies  from 
day  to  day.  Acceptable  performance, 
over  and  beyond  technical  skill,  re- 
quires ability  to  change  pace,  and  to 
exercise  independent  judgement.  Our 
supervisors,  therefore,  place  consider- 


able emphasis  upon  "all  around  abil- 
ity." Apparently  in  tests  of  general 
intelligence  the  results  more  nearly 
reflect  such  ability,  than  is  the  case 
with  specific  job  tests.  In  any  case, 
our  findings  are  that  favorable  scores 
for  our  various  lines  of  work  are  more 
readily  defined  in  intelligence  scores 
than  in  marks  made  by  our  employees 
in  other  tests.  On  the  other  hand 
we  would  not  willingly  be  without 
job  tests.  Often  times  they  afford 
very  helpful  distinctions  between  ap- 
plicants of  relatively  the  same  in- 
telligence. 

Reflecting  upon  our  experience  to 
date,  we  would  observe  as  follows: 

1.  Intelligence  tests  can  be  applied 
to  a  "service"  organization  in  such  a 
way  as  to  multiply  chances  of  success- 
ful selection.  Scores  in  these  tests 
do  not  tab  and  ear-mark  applicants 
who  will  invariably  succeed,  but  se- 
lections made  within  "favorable  score 
ranges"  increase  the  percentage  of 
success. 

2.  Intelligence  tests  findings  will 
rule  out  some  applicants  who  con- 
ceivably might  succeed.  The  same 
statement  could  be  made  regarding 
any  method  of  selection  now  in  use. 
Not  by  any  means  infallible,  test  find- 
ings merely  point  to  greater  or  less 
probability  of  success  in  given  cases. 

While  our  testing  procedures  are 
not  beyond  the  experimental  stage, 
we  feel  that  intelligence  tests  have 
definitely  improved  our  selection  tech- 
nique. It  appears,  further,  that  they 
have  furnished  measures  which  we 
could  not  obtain  in  any  other  way. 


Research  Reports 

During  the  War  the  Enghsh  government  formed  an  Industrial  Fatigue  Research 
Board  to  help  in  speeding  up  the  manufacture  of  munitions.  This  Board  with  its 
staff  of  investigators  was  so  valuable  that  it  has  continued  ever  since.  Its  functions 
were  recently  broadened  to  include  all  aspects  of  industrial  health,  so  that  its  title 
is  now  the  Industrial  Health  Research  Board. 

Its  last  annual  report  lists  research  being  conducted  on  lighting,  noise,  dust,  heating 
and  ventilation,  physique  of  labor,  boredom,  sickness  and  absenteeism,  occupational 
sickness,  accident  proneness  and  vocational  suitability. 

A  list  of  publications  and  reports  of  the  Board  are  obtainable  from  its  U.  S.  agents, 
the  British  Library  of  Information,  270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

The  Board's  last  three  reports  are  here  reviewed  by  John  H.  R.  Arms,  Member, 
A.S.M.E.,  and  Mabel  R.  Arms,  Member,  A.A.S.W. 


THE  PHYSIQUE  OF  MAN  IN  INDUSTRY 
By  E.  P.  Cathcart,  D.  E.  R.  Hughes  and  J.  G.  Chalmers.     43  pp. 
tables,  10  charts  and  3  illustrations:  45 fi. 
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This  investigation  borrows  experi- 
ence from  an  anthropometric  study 
made  in  1903-4  after  the  Boer  War; 
a  1920  publication  on  world  war 
service  examination  by  the  Ministry 
of  National  Service;  and  in  1927, 
measurements  of  4000  women  in 
industry. 

Measurements  taken  included 
height,  weight,  grip,  lift  or  lumbar 
pull,  and  distance  of  finger  tip  to 
ground.  The  last  is  largely  depend- 
ent on  height  and  is  of  interest  only 
to  determine  the  most  efficient  height 
for  work  tables. 

Those  long  unemployed  were  in- 
ferior in  weight  and  strength.  This 
fact  is  of  special  interest  in  these 
days  of  "made  work"  and  doles. 
This  investigation  showed  that  em- 
ployers shun  as  physically  unfit, 
those  long  out  of  work,  and  that  men 


in  the  higher  age  brackets  are  less 
employed  than  younger  men.  The 
smaller  stature  of  the  unemployed 
makes  them  last  called  by  employers. 
Smaller  stature  usually  means  lower 
weight,  and  worry  and  undernourish- 
ment increase  the  condition.  These 
contribute  further  to  less  strength. 
Parenthetically,  the  commentator 
must  see  in  this  report  great  argu- 
ment for  the  education  of  the  unem- 
ployed toward  keeping  them  busy  at 
any  constructive  work  even  if  unre- 
numerative,  in  order  to  hold  their 
morale  and  physical  fitness. 

Students  averaged  taller  and  heav- 
ier than  the  regularly  employed  and 
equal  in  grip  and  lift. 

Of  assistance  to  the  employer  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor  are  the 
observations  that  strength  is  not 
forecast  by  bulk;  that  heavy  laborers 
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have  low  grip  power;  that  "pot 
bellied"  subjects  are  weak,  on  lumbar 
pull  or  lift. 

"It  is  concluded  that  no  certain 
index  of  physical  fitness,  industrial 
or  other,  has  as  yet  been  discovered." 
"The  man  of  medium  size  with  quick 
wits  and  quickly  moving  muscles  is 
probably  best  fitted  to  cope  with  the 
technique  of  modern  industry." 


The  current  report  covers  13,656 
men  of  whom  1,328  had  been  unem- 
ployed for  more  than  six  months,  and 
1,735  ^^J"^  university  students.  The 
subjects  were  taken  from  London, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  Sheffield  and  other  centers 
which  represent  groups  of  industries 
as    well    as    geographical    variation. 


THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  WEAVERS  UNDER  VARYING  CONDI- 
TIONS OF  NOISE 
By  H.  C.  Weston  and  S.  Adams.     15  pp.,  7  charts,  5  tables:  20c. 


Noise  consciousness  is  spreading  to 
the  industries  which  are  realizing 
that  they  pay  for  noise  by  reduced 
production.  Messrs.  Weston  and 
Adams  went  beyond  laboratory  ex- 
periments   to    ascertain    the    actual 


"ear  defenders"  were  provided  for  a 
group  of  weavers,  damping  only 
above  certain  intensity  levels.  Tests 
covered  two  periods,  one  of  twelve 
weeks  and  one  of  twenty-six  weeks, 
one  group  of  workers  wearing  "ear- 


penalty  on  industry,  taking  a  textile     defenders,"    and    the    control    group 
mill    with    its    continuous    roar    and 


clatter  of  about  96  decibels  (objec- 
tionable or  disturbing  noise,  or 
"blare,"  beginning  at  80  decibels) 
"because  a  convenient  measure  of 
output — which  can  be  shown  to  be 
dependent  on  personal  efficiency — is 
readily  obtainable."  Reducing  un- 
necessary and  objectionable  noise 
(a  composite  result  generated  by 
gears,  cams  and  picking  mechanism) 


working  under  usual  conditions.  The 
details  of  the  test  show  an  agreement 
with  previous  investigations  on  the 
effect  of  noise  upon  weavers,  and 
strengthens  the  conclusion  that  noise 
is  not  a  negligible  factor  in  industrial 
efficiency;  that  operators  may  be- 
come accustomed  to  excessive  noise 
but  some  effects  remain  and  are  re- 
vealed  only    by   objective   measure- 


would  mean  entirely  new  design  of  ment;  that  excessive  noise  is  to  the 

equipment     and     mills.     Immediate  human  organism  very  much  as  exces- 

replacement  is  therefore  prohibitive,  sive    friction    is   to    the   machine — it 

For  their  experiment  special  plugs  or  wastes  energy. 
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THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  ILLUMINATION  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
EFFICIENCY 

I.  The  Effect  of  Size  of  Work. 

Joint  Report  with  the  Illumination  Research  Committee  London,  England. 

I4  pp.,  6  charts,  3  tables:  15?!. 


This  brochure  considers  a  portion 
of  the  study  by  A.  W.  Beuttell  of 
the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society, 
on  relation  of  size  of  work  to  illumi- 
nation. The  brochure  omits  con- 
sideration of  contrast  and  rate  of 
movement. 

Size  is  "defined  in  terms  of  the 
angle  subtended  at  the  eye  by  any 
detail  of  the  object  which  it  is  desir- 
able to  see." 

Tests  were  conducted  on  eighteen 
male  employees  of  the  Photometry 
Department  of  the  National  Physical 
Laboratory,  using  Landolt  broken 
ring  test  sheets,  the  breaks  in  the 
rings  subtending  angles  of  from  one 
to  ten  minutes.  The  tests  were 
conducted  in  individual  cubicles  with 
equal  light  intensities,  from  0.16  to 
500  footcandles.  Many  details  were 
observed  such  as  test  of  vision  of  the 
subjects,  proper  work  illumination, 
lack  of  glare,  rest  periods  during 
tests,   entire   36   observations   or   36 


minutes  of  tests  carried  ov^er  three 
days  to  avoid  fatigue. 

This  study  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  desired  results  shall  come  "not 
from  equal  facility  of  vision  for  differ- 
ent sizes,  but  from  maximum  possible 
facility  of  vision  for  each  size.  There 
will  still  be  a  difference  between  the 
visability  of  different  tasks  in  which 
size  varies,  but  this  difference  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum."  In  tasks 
not  purely  visual,  but  in  which 
manipulative  skill  is  a  controlling 
factor,  "the  extent  of  the  effect  of 
illumination  upon  facility  of  vision 
will  not  be  adequately  measured  by 
the  improvement  of  output." 

A  nomogram  is  appended  for  find- 
ing the  visual  angle  from  the  size  of 
the  object  and  the  distance  from  the 
eye.  The  study  thus  sets  forth  a 
definite  formula  for  use  by  the  indus- 
trial or  illuminating  engineer  to  deter- 
mine light  conditions  for  various 
sizes  of  work. 
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PL^N  TO  ATTEND 

A  STRONG  and  varied  program  has  been  arranged  for  the  fifteenth  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Personnel  Research  Federation  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New 
York  City,  January  8,  9,  and  10,  1936.     Subjects  to  be  covered  include: — 
Light,  Noise,  and  Ventilation  Labor  Unions  and  Employee  Agreements 

Medical  and  Mental  Factors  in  Work  Old  Age  Security  and  Pension  Plans 

Supervision  and  Sound  Labor  Relations  State  Unemployment  Insurance  Laws 

Pay  Proportionate  to  Job  Responsibility  Personnel  Methods  in  Offices 

Collective  Dealing  and  Bargaining  Government  Personnel 

Education  and  Industry 

OVER  forty  prominent  business  men  and  authorities  have  been  invited  as  speakers 
and  session  chairmen.     Among  those  who  had  accepted  at  date  of  going  to  press 
(December  1)  are 

J.  Douglas  Brown,  Princeton  University  W.  J.  McConnell,  Met.  Life  Ins.  Co. 

C.  S.  Ching,  Dir.  Ind.  Rel.,  U.  S.  Rub.  Co.      R.  Memory,  Stevens  Inst,  of  Tech.,  N.  J. 
C.    Cochrane,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  N.  Y.     Herbert  Moore,  Mt.  Holyoke  College 
H.  A.  Enochs,  Chief  of  Personnel,  P.  R.  R.     Eric  A.  Nicol,  Philadelphia  Gas  Works 
BjTTon  F.  Field,  Realty  Advisory  Bd.,  N.  Y.     L.  J.  O'Rourke,  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Comm. 
Wm.  H.  Gesell,  V.  P.  Lehn  &  Fink,  N.  J.       D.  B.  Porter,  Sch.  of  Engin.,  N.  Y.  U. 
Howard  W.  Haggard,  Yale  Univ.  J.  W.  ReideU,  Nat.  Off.  M'gement  Assn. 

Rex.  B.  Hersey,  Wharton  School,  Penn.       C.  Reitell,  Stevenson,  Jordan  &  Harrison 
W.  Hodge,  Acoust.  Div.  Johns  Manville  Co.     F.  L.  Rowland,  Life  Office  M'gement  Assn. 
Sam  A.  Lewisohn,  Miami  Copper  Co.,  N.  Y.     C.  G.  StoU,  Western  Electric  Co. 
M.  Luckiesh,  Res.  Lab.,  G.  E.  Co.  Delos  Walker,  Gen.  Mgr.,  R.  H.  Macy 

John  G.  Winant,  Chairman  Social  Security  Board 

\  RRANGEMENTS  have  also  been  made  for  visits  to: 

Consolidated  Gas  Co Education  Bureau  and  Foreman  Training 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co Medical  Department 

R.  H.  Macy  Co Selection,  Training,  Organization 

W.  T.  Grant  Co Selection  and  Training  of  Branch  Managers 

New  York  Stock  Exchange Selection  and  Special  Working  Conditions 

(floor  of  the  Exchange) 

Psychological  Corporation Selection  Tests  and  Methods 

Other  visits  are  being  arranged. 

Xy  EDUCED  raikoad  fares  on  the  certificate  plan  have  been  approved. 

FULL  program  and  all  details  will  be  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Personnel  Research 
Federation  shortly.     Other  readers  of  the  Journal  will  also  be  sent  full  details  on 
writing  to  Charles  S.  Slocombe,  Personnel  Research  Federation,  29  W.  39  St.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
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Conference 

The  fifteenth  annual  conference  of 
the  Personnel  Research  Federation 
will  be  held  in  New  York  City,  Janu- 
ary, 8,  9,  and  10.  Further  informa- 
tion about  the  conference  will  be 
found  on  the  opposite  page. 

More  Jobs  for  Women 

Job-finding  is  now  three  times  as 
easy  for  women  as  for  men,  according 
to  a  report  to  the  third  Metropolitan 
Conference  on  Employment  and  Guid- 
ance Procedure,  by  Dr.  Lynn  A. 
Emerson,  director  of  the  New  York 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  School. 

During  the  period  studied,  57  em- 
ployment agencies  reported  there 
were  7.6  female  applicants  for  each 
job  as  against  20.5  male. 

Right  States  Ready 

Eight  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  ready  for  the  beginning 
of  the  unemployment  insurance  sys- 


tem at  the  start  of  the  new  year. 
The  rest  are  unprepared.  On  Jan.  i, 
the  I  per  cent  federal  tax  on  payrolls 
goes  into  effect.  The  employer  pay- 
ing this  tax  may  deduct  what  he  has 
paid  into  any  state  plan,  up  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  federal  tax. 

Benefits  provided  by  the  eight 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
follow : 

Alabama — half  of  wages;  maximum 
^15  a  week  benefit;  for  16  weeks,  fol- 
lowing three  weeks  idleness  without 
benefit. 

California — half  of  wages,  maxi- 
mum $153  week  for  20  weeks,  follow- 
ing a  four  weeks  waiting  period. 

District  of  Columbia — two-fifths 
of  wages;  maximum  of  $14  for  16 
weeks,  following  three  weeks  idleness. 

Massachusetts — half  of  wages, 
maximum  J15  for  16  weeks,  after 
lapse  of  four  weeks. 

New  Hampshire — half  of  wages, 
maximum  $15  for  16  weeks,  after 
three  weeks  have  passed. 
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New  York — half  of  wages,  max- 
imum $15  for  16  weeks  after  a  three 
week  period. 

Utah — half  of  wages,  maximum  ^18 
for  16  weeks,  after  two  weeks  wait. 

Washington — half  of  wages,  max- 
imum of  I15  for  15  weeks,  after  six 
weeks  period. 

Wisconsin — half  of  wages,  max- 
imum of  $10  to  $15,  according  to 
wage  earned,  for  13  weeks  after  a 
three  weeks  period. 

And  the  Courts? 

Benjamin  A.  Javits,  New  York 
attorney,  in  a  debate  the  other  day, 
predicted  the  Social  Security  act  will 
be  declared  unconstitutional. 

"No  express  powers  nor  any  im- 
plied powers  can  be  found  which 
would  warrant  Congress  to  legislate 
on  the  subject  of  old  age  benefits  and 
unemployment,"  he  said. 

"The  act  has  for  its  true  purpose 
the  setting  up  of  a  nation-wide 
scheme  of  control  and  regulation  over 
matters  which  are  clearly  intrastate 
and  within  the  regulatory  powers  of 
the  state.  The  act  need  only  to  be 
read  to  see  that  it  is  class  legislation, 
and  therefore  unconstitutional." 

Taking  the  opposite  side,  Mark 
Eisner,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  declared 
he  did  not  "entertain  any  doubts 
about  constitutionality"  of  the  act. 

Regarding  the  claim  that  Congress 
lacks  power  to  legislate  on  old  age 
benefits  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  that  taxes  in  connection 


with     such    schemes    are     therefore 
void,  Mr.  Eisner  said: 

"I  do  not  think  that  the  Supreme 
Court  is  going  to  make  any  attempt 
to  look  behind  the  taxing  provisions 
of  this  legislation.  In  other  words, 
if  these  laws  purport  to  be  tax  meas- 
ures, the  Supreme  Court  is  going  to 
assume  that  they  are  what  they  pur- 
port to  be.  That  is  a  settled  policy 
of  that  tribunal." 

Ganging  Up 

Probably  no  published  statement 
during  the  month  caused  more  con- 
troversy than  that  of  E.  F.  Hutton, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  General 
Foods  Corporation,  urging  industry 
to  "gang  up"  on  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration. Significant  portions  of 
his  statement  as  they  appeared  in  the 
Public  Utilities  Fortnightly,  follow: 

"Why  have  not  these  other  in- 
dustries whose  interests  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  electrical 
industry  'ganged  up'  with  the  util- 
ities and  presented  an  unbroken 
front  in  opposition  to  government 
competition  and  punitive  legislation? 

"Why  hasn't  all  business  and  in- 
dustry joined  in  the  fight?...  If 
the  major  industries  of  this  country 
do  not  hang  together,  if  they  do  not 
openly  call  their  stockholders  and 
employees  to  the  colors  of  a  1935 
declaration  of  independence,  the  radi- 
cals that  now  infest  the  executive  and 
legislative  departments  of  our  govern- 
ment will  joyously  hang  them  all 
separately. 
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"All  industry,  big  and  little,  has 
a  stake  in  this  controversy  between 
the  administration  and  the  public 
utilities.  If  the  government  should 
succeed  in  carrying  out  plans  so 
carefully  drafted  by  the  radical  Social- 
ists, all  industry  must  suffer  sooner 
or  later. 

"So  I  say: — 'Let's  gang  up!' 

"The  business  men  of  the  country, 
the  owners  of  stocks  and  bonds  or 
any  other  property,  the  holders  of 
insurance  policies,  and  the  deposi- 
tors in  banks,  must  realize  that  the 
only  way  to  prevent  regimentation, 
collectivism,  or  any  other  'ism'  is 
for  all  groups  to  join  together  in 
one  great  group  which  will  come  to 
the  help  of  any  individual  group 
when  it  is  attacked. 

"1  have  said  before  and  I  say  again 
that  I  do  not  approve  of  the  methods 
used  by  minority  pressure  groups." 

He  Broke  Strikes 

Over  $10,000,000  was  earned  by 
Pearl  L.  Bergoff,  self  styled  "dean 
of  the  strikebreakers"  and  his  two 
associates,  during  several  stormy  dec- 
ades, according  to  Edward  Levinson, 
in  the  book  "I  Break  Strikes,"  pub- 
lished by  Robert  M.  McBride  Com- 
pany. 

Urges   Picketing 

Picketing  as  a  cocktail  hour  diver- 
sion is  advocated  by  Josephine  Wert- 
heim,  daughter  of  Maurice  Wertheim, 
senior  member  of  the  banking  firm  of 
Wertheim  and  Co.,  New  York.     Miss 


Wertheim,  with  four  other  volunteers 
and  two  clerks  were  arrested  while 
picketing  May's  Department  Store, 
510  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn. 

"Picket  duty  is  dignified,"  she 
said.  "It  is  a  worthy  avocation  for 
women  shoppers.  My  family  does 
not  object  to  my  picketing,  although 
they  do  not  like  the  incidental  pub- 
licity. And  I  don't  see  why  my  uncle 
should  object,  as  we  are  upholding  the 
principles  of  the  New  Deal. 

"xAll  shoppers  should  be  interested 
in  the  conditions  of  the  employees 
in  the  stores  where  they  buy  and  in 
the  factories  where  the  household 
goods  they  buy  are  manufactured." 

Miss  Wertheim  graduated  from 
Smith  College  in  1933. 

Security  Burdens 

A  pessimistic  view  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  taken  by  M.  L.  Seid- 
man,  certified  public  accountant, 
writing  in  the  Herald-Tribune.  The 
future  burdens  of  the  bill  on  industry 
will  be  tremendous,  he  predicts.  He 
writes  in  part: 

"Within  a  single  generation,  it  is 
authoritatively  estimated  that  under 
the  operation  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  the  United  States  government 
will  be  the  custodian  of  a  thirty-five 
billion  dollar  fund. 

"In  another  generation,  the  fund 
is  expected  to  reach  the  enormous 
sum  of  fifty  billion  dollars. 

"This  vast  aggregation  of  money, 
under  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
law,  can  be  invested  only  in  United 
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New  York — half  of  wages,  max- 
imum $15  for  16  weeks  after  a  three 
week  period. 

Utah — half  of  wages,  maximum  $18 
for  16  weeks,  after  two  weeks  wait. 

Washington — half  of  wages,  max- 
imum of  $15  for  15  weeks,  after  six 
weeks  period. 

Wisconsin — half  of  wages,  max- 
imum of  $10  to  $15,  according  to 
wage  earned,  for  13  weeks  after  a 
three  weeks  period. 

And  the  Courts? 

Benjamin  A.  Javits,  New  York 
attorney,  in  a  debate  the  other  day, 
predicted  the  Social  Security  act  will 
be  declared  unconstitutional. 

"No  express  powers  nor  any  im- 
plied powers  can  be  found  which 
would  warrant  Congress  to  legislate 
on  the  subject  of  old  age  benefits  and 
unemployment,"  he  said. 

"The  act  has  for  its  true  purpose 
the  setting  up  of  a  nation-wide 
scheme  of  control  and  regulation  over 
matters  which  are  clearly  intrastate 
and  within  the  regulatory  powers  of 
the  state.  The  act  need  only  to  be 
read  to  see  that  it  is  class  legislation, 
and  therefore  unconstitutional." 

Taking  the  opposite  side,  Mark 
Eisner,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  declared 
he  did  not  "entertain  any  doubts 
about  constitutionahty"  of  the  act. 

Regarding  the  claim  that  Congress 
lacks  power  to  legislate  on  old  age 
benefits  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  that  taxes  in  connection 


with    such    schemes    are    therefore 
void,  Mr.  Eisner  said: 

"I  do  not  think  that  the  Supreme 
Court  is  going  to  make  any  attempt 
to  look  behind  the  taxing  provisions 
of  this  legislation.  In  other  words, 
if  these  laws  purport  to  be  tax  meas- 
ures, the  Supreme  Court  is  going  to 
assume  that  they  are  what  they  pur- 
port to  be.  That  is  a  settled  poHcy 
of  that  tribunal." 

Ganging  Up 

Probably  no  published  statement 
during  the  month  caused  more  con- 
troversy than  that  of  E.  F.  Hutton, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  General 
Foods  Corporation,  urging  industry 
to  "gang  up"  on  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration. Significant  portions  of 
his  statement  as  they  appeared  in  the 
Public  Utilities  Fortnightly,  follow: 

"Why  have  not  these  other  in- 
dustries whose  interests  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  electrical 
industry  'ganged  up'  with  the  util- 
ities and  presented  an  unbroken 
front  in  opposition  to  government 
competition  and  punitive  legislation? 

"Why  hasn't  all  business  and  in- 
dustry joined  in  the  fight?...  If 
the  major  industries  of  this  country 
do  not  hang  together,  if  they  do  not 
openly  call  their  stockholders  and 
employees  to  the  colors  of  a  1935 
declaration  of  independence,  the  radi- 
cals that  now  infest  the  executive  and 
legislative  departments  of  our  govern- 
ment will  joyously  hang  them  all 
separately. 
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"All  industry,  big  and  little,  has 
a  stake  in  this  controversy  between 
the  administration  and  the  public 
utilities.  If  the  government  should 
succeed  in  carrying  out  plans  so 
carefully  drafted  by  the  radical  Social- 
ists, all  industry  must  suffer  sooner 
or  later. 

"So  I  say: — 'Let's  gang  up!' 

"The  business  men  of  the  country, 
the  owners  of  stocks  and  bonds  or 
any  other  property,  the  holders  of 
insurance  policies,  and  the  deposi- 
tors in  banks,  must  realize  that  the 
only  way  to  prevent  regimentation, 
collectivism,  or  any  other  'ism'  is 
for  all  groups  to  join  together  in 
one  great  group  which  will  come  to 
the  help  of  any  individual  group 
when  it  is  attacked. 

"1  have  said  before  and  I  say  again 
that  I  do  not  approve  of  the  methods 
used  by  minority  pressure  groups." 

He  Broke  Strikes 

Over  $10,000,000  was  earned  by 
Pearl  L.  Bergoff,  self  styled  "dean 
of  the  strikebreakers"  and  his  two 
associates,  during  several  stormy  dec- 
ades, according  to  Edward  Levinson, 
in  the  book  "I  Break  Strikes,"  pub- 
lished by  Robert  M.  McBride  Com- 
pany. 

Urges   Picketing 

Picketing  as  a  cocktail  hour  diver- 
sion is  advocated  by  Josephine  Wert- 
heim,  daughter  of  Maurice  Wertheim, 
senior  member  of  the  banking  firm  of 
Wertheim  and  Co.,  New  York.     Miss 


Wertheim,  with  four  other  volunteers 
and  two  clerks  were  arrested  while 
picketing  May's  Department  Store, 
510  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn. 

"Picket  duty  is  dignified,"  she 
said.  "It  is  a  worthy  avocation  for 
women  shoppers.  My  family  does 
not  object  to  my  picketing,  although 
they  do  not  Hke  the  incidental  pub- 
licity. And  I  don't  see  why  my  uncle 
should  object,  as  we  are  upholding  the 
principles  of  the  New  Deal. 

"All  shoppers  should  be  interested 
in  the  conditions  of  the  employees 
in  the  stores  where  they  buy  and  in 
the  factories  where  the  household 
goods  they  buy  are  manufactured." 

Miss  Wertheim  graduated  from 
Smith  College  in  1933. 

Security  Burdens 

A  pessimistic  view  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  taken  by  M.  L.  Seid- 
man,  certified  public  accountant, 
writing  in  the  Herald-Tribune.  The 
future  burdens  of  the  bill  on  industry 
will  be  tremendous,  he  predicts.  He 
writes  in  part: 

"Within  a  single  generation,  it  is 
authoritatively  estimated  that  under 
the  operation  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  the  United  States  government 
will  be  the  custodian  of  a  thirty-five 
billion  dollar  fund. 

"In  another  generation,  the  fund 
is  expected  to  reach  the  enormous 
sum  of  fifty  billion  dollars. 

"This  vast  aggregation  of  money, 
under  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
law,  can  be  invested  only  in  United 
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States  government  securities  or  in 
obligations  guaranteed  by  it.  What 
it  means  is  that  our  entire  national 
debt,  now  at  around  twenty-eight 
billion  dollars,  will  be  transferred 
from  ownership  by  private  investors 
to  the  government  itself,  and  leave 
the  government  some  twenty  billions 
more  to  spend — or  squander.  The 
inducement  to  squander  will  be  great 
indeed,  for  the  government  need  have 
no  concern  about  markets  for  its 
bonds  or  about  balancing  its  budget 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  its  credit. 

"Many  businesses  will  pay  more 
taxes  under  the  security  act  alone 
than  they  do  now  to  the  Federal, 
state  and  local  governments  com- 
bined. Estimated  ultimate  annual 
cost  is  $2,700,000,000.  Imagine  pay- 
ing an  annual  tax  of  $117  on  your 
$25-a-week  stenographer.  Imagine 
your  tax  increasing  with  the  employ- 
ment of  every  additional  worker. 

"Both  state  and  Federal  laws  im- 
pose the  burden  upon  the  employer  of 
accurate  record  keeping.  To  large 
employers,  particularly  those  having 
employees  in  many  states,  the  matter 
of  record  keeping  will  be  a  real  prob- 
lem, for  each  state  law  will  un- 
doubtedly have  its  own  definition  of 
what  constitutes  a  taxable  pay  roll 
and  an  exempt  employee.  Many  em- 
ployers no  doubt  already  have 
employee  records  giving  much  of 
what  is  or  may  be  required.  It  will 
be  imperative,  however,  hereafter  to 
have  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  pay 
roll  information,  detailed  records  as  to 


exact  dates  of  employment,  the  nature 
of  the  work,  the  reason  for  discon- 
tinuing employment,  place  where  the 
contract  was  entered  into,  and  where 
the  work  was  actually  performed. 

"  'What  is  there  in  these  laws  re- 
quiring immediate  attention?'  is  a 
question  most  frequently  asked. 
There  are  certain  basic  matters  that 
do  require  immediate  attention. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  New  York  law 
provides  that  an  employer  contract- 
ing with  a  subcontractor  shall  be 
liable  for  the  tax  on  the  wages  paid 
by  the  subcontractor.  The  law,  how- 
ever, specifically  permits  such  sub- 
contractor to  accept  exclusive  liability 
for  the  tax,  if  made  the  subject  of  an 
agreement  between  the  parties,  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  to  be  promulgated 
by  the  Industrial  Commissioner.  On 
contracts  extending  into  1936  and 
beyond,  it  would  seem  most  impor- 
tant that  such  subcontractors  be 
made  to  assume  the  liability  for  the 
pay  roll  taxes. 

Pay  Boost  for  12,000 

A  five  cents  an  hour  increase  for 
12,000  employees  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company. 
The  raise  takes  effect  in  the  com- 
pany's 20  plans  and  will  be  in  effect 
one  year  under  the  agreement. 

The  agreement,  announced  by  Glen 
W.  McCabe,  president  of  the  Feder- 
ated Flat  Glass  Workers,  prevented 
a  walkout  in  six  plants.  The  average 
wage  has  been  71  cents  an  hour.  It 
will  now  be  76  cents. 
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Stabilizing  Jobs 


Discussing  the  $60,000,000  fund 
set  aside  by  General  Motors  to 
stabilize  employment  and  increase 
the  yearly  earnings  of  employees, 
Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  President,  said: 

"The  additional  economic  security, 
which  it  is  hoped  to  establish,  will 
carry  far  beyond  the  ranks  of  our  own 
workers  into  those  of  allied  industries 
which  depend  upon  us  so  importantly. 
Thus  is  quickened  the  tempo  of  na- 
tional business  recovery. 

"The  fund  will  be  devoted  chiefly 
to  building  up  inventories,  largely  of 
component  parts.  Investments  have 
been  made  in  warehouses  for  the  stor- 
age of  such  parts.  Working  schedules 
will  be  adjusted  as  far  as  possible 
in  an  attempt  to  give  the  greatest 
regularity  of  employment  to  the 
maximum  number  of  workers. 

"The  earlier  introduction  of  new 
cars,  it  is  hoped,  will  provide  sub- 
stantially more  employees  with  more 
regular  work  and  higher  annual  earn- 
ings than  would  be  possible  otherwise. 

"The  employment  stabilization 
fund  represents  an  effort  entirely 
apart  from  the  $50,000,000  program 
of  plant   expansion    announced    last 

July." 

Ends  Its  Plan 

As  a  result  of  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act, 
the  General  Electric  Company  is 
winding  up  its  unemployment  com- 
pensation plan,  Gerard  Swope,  pres- 
ident, announced. 


In  the  last  five  and  a  half  years, 
employees  and  the  company  have 
contributed  more  than  $7,000,000  to 
the  plan.  The  company  has  given 
half,  and  of  the  remainder,  em- 
ployees eligible  for  benefits  under  the 
plan  have  contributed  $2,310,000 
and  other  employees  $1,190,000. 
Loans  have  totalled  $800,000  in  the 
same  period.  Of  this  $500,000  has 
been  repaid. 

A  total  of  $3,000,000  remains  as  a 
balance  on  hand,  which  means 
$3,700,000  has  been  paid  out  in  un- 
employment relief,  exclusive  of  the 
$300,000  still  outstanding  in  loans. 

Of  the  money  remaining,  $1,750,000 
is  in  the  local  works  fund  and 
$1,250,000  in  the  general  fund.  The 
latter  is  to  be  applied  to  purposes 
beneficial  to  employees,  while  the 
employees  were  to  vote  on  the  dis- 
position of  the  former. 

Explaining  the  decision,  Mr.  Swope 
said: 

"In  compliance  with  the  Social 
Security  Act,  the  company  must 
pay  a  tax  on  its  entire  payroll,  begin- 
ning with  I  per  cent  on  Jan.  i  and 
increasing  to  3  per  cent  in  1938.  The 
Federal  law  puts  no  tax  on  the  em- 
ployes, but  it  is  permissive  for  the 
States  to  do  so. 

"In  some  States  laws  already  have 
been  passed  calling  for  contributions 
by  employes.  It  seems  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  General  Electric  plan 
must  be  terminated,  as  neither  the 
company  nor  the  employes  will  de- 
sire to  pay  under   the   Federal  and 
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State  plans  and   also   the  company 
plan." 

Along  the  Docks 

The  longshore  situation  continues 
unsettled.  Secretary  of  Labor  Per- 
kins conferred  late  in  the  month  with 
Joseph  P.  Ryan,  President  of  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Asso- 
ciation, and  said  after  the  meeting 
that  she  believed  they  had  found  a 
solution  to  some  of  the  pier  difficul- 
ties. 

Mr.  Ryan  blamed  ship  lines  oper- 
ating in  the  Gulf  for  unrest  in  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  ports.  The  Gulf 
lines  have  declined  to  meet  wage 
demands,  and  pier  workers  on  the 
coasts  say  they  will  not  handle  freight 
loaded  by  scabs  on  the  Gulf. 

Meantime,  the  New  York  Lumber 
Trade  Association,  which  a  few 
months  ago  joined  other  employer 
groups  in  seeking  an  Injunction 
against  the  longshoremen,  has  taken 
an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Albany.  The  association  wants  the 
court  to  forbid  picketing  at  piers 
where  non  union  freight  is  handled. 


How  They  Deal 

Statistics  compiled  this  month  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show 
that  out  of  every  1000  establishments 
in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufac- 
turing  industries  surveyed,  765  deal 
with  their  workers  on  an  individual 
basis,  195  through  trade  unions,  34 
through  employee  representation 
plans   or   company   unions,   and   six 
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partly  through  trade  unions  and 
partly  through  employee  representa- 
tion plans  and  company  unions. 

"The  establishments  which  deal 
with  their  workers  on  an  individual 
basis  employed  42.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  workers  covered  by 
the  study,"  says  the  Bureau's  report. 
"Those  which  deal  through  trade 
unions  employed  30.2  per  cent,  and 
those  which  deal  through  employee- 
representation  plans  or  company 
unions  19.9  per  cent.  The  remaining 
7.4  per  cent  of  the  workers  were  em- 
ployed in  establishments  which  deal 
with  their  employees  partly  through 
trade  unions  and  partly  through  em- 
ployee-representation plans  or  com- 
pany unions. 

"More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  estab- 
lishments in  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
deal  with  their  employees  individ- 
ually. Among  the  manufacturing 
industries,  the  non  ferrous  metals  and 
the  lumber  groups  have  the  largest 
percentage  (86.1)  of  plants  dealing 
with  their  workers  on  an  individual 
basis.  Other  industries  with  large 
percentages  of  establishments  dealing 
with  their  workers  individually  are: 

Chemical  products 84. 8 

Machinery  manufacturing 83 . 8 

Iron  and  steel 77- ' 

Foodstuflts 76.1 

The  largest  percentage  of  plants 
(55.1)  which  deal  with  their  workers 
through  trade  unions  was  found  in  the 
wearing-apparel  division  of  the  tex- 
tile group  of  industries.  Slightly 
more  than  one-half  of  the  estabhsh- 
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merits  in  mining  and  more  than  one-  50  per  cent  of  the  plants  in  the  mis- 
quarter  of  the  establishments  in  cellaneous  non-durable-goods  indus- 
public   utilities   also   deal   with  their     tries,  37.4  per  cent  in  paper  and  print- 


Method  of  Dealing  with  Employees  in  Establishments  of  Different  Sizes 
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employees  through  trade-union  organi- 
zations. Relations  with  employees 
through  trade  unions  were  found  in 


ing,  35.4  per  cent  in  cigars,  and  28.3 
per  cent  in  the  stone,  clay,  and  glass 
group." 


How  the  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 
Has  Adapted  to  Modern  Developments 
Like  Section  7A  and  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act. 


Developing  a  Workable 
Representation  Plan 


By  C.  G.  Eubank 

Director,  Industrial  Relations  Depar 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 


THE  following  appear  to  be 
three  essential  characteristics 
which  any  plan  of  employee 
representation  must  have  if  it  is  to 
satisfy  today's  requirements  and  sur- 
vive on  its  own  merits: 

1.  The  purpose  clause  of  the  plan 
must  really  say  something. 

2.  The  plan  must  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  major  issues. 

3.  The  plan  must  guarantee  to  the 
employees  a  genuine  organization  of 
their  own — complete,  secure,  closely- 
knit,  self-governing,  and  self-respect- 
ing. 

Before  discussing  in  detail  how  the 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation  endeav- 
ors to  make  its  plan  fit  the  above 
characteristics,  I  shall  trace  the  evolu- 
tion of  some  of  the  Corporation's 
ideas  on  employee  representation. 
The  ideas  grew  out  of  15  years  ex- 


perience with  employee  representa- 
tion, particularly  out  of  experience 
under  Paragraph  7A  of  the  NIRA 
and  more  recently,  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

Kimberly-Clark  Corporation  was 
founded  in  1872.  Main  Offices  are 
in  Neenah,  Wisconsin.  Mills  are 
located  in  four  Wisconsin  towns  and 
in  Niagara  Falls,  New  York.  The 
Corporation  manufactures  sulphite 
and  groundwood  pulp;  book  papers, 
both  processed  and  non-processed; 
specialty  papers;  and  crepe  wadding 
products.  Included  in  the  latter  are 
products  manufactured  for  Inter- 
national Cellucotton  Products  Com- 
pany, and  sold  by  it  under  names  of 
Kotex,  Kleenex,  Kerfs,  etc.  A  Ca- 
nadian subsidiary  manufactures  news- 
print. 

Kimberly-Clark    Corporation,    ex- 
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elusive  of  subsidiaries,  has  about 
4000  employees.  The  basic  common 
labor  rate  and  the  average  hourly 
rate  are  well  up  in  comparison  with 
others  in  the  industry.  The  basic 
work  day  is  6  hours,  the  basic  work 
week  36  hours.  In  practically  all 
departments,  business  is  and  has 
been  such  that  the  average  weekly 
earnings  are  favorable  in  comparison 
with  others  in  the  industry.  Gen- 
eral working  conditions  are  thought 
to  be  comparatively  good. 

Except  for  a  brief  period  in  1901 
when  the  Corporation  had  a  union 
agreement,  there  was  no  formal  plan 
for  collective  bargaining  and  col- 
lective dealing  until  1920.  In  that 
year  management  proposed  and  the 
employees  adopted,  by  secret  ballot, 
a  joint  committee  type  of  employee 
representation  plan.  This  plan  pro- 
vided for  Local  Councils  consisting 
of  a  number  of  elected  representa- 
tives, and  an  equal  number  of  ap- 
pointed management  representatives. 
It  also  set  up  a  General  Council 
consisting  of  elected  representatives 
from  all  mills  and  an  equal  number 
of  appointed  management  representa- 
tives. 

These  local  Councils  met  frequently 
during  the  twelve  years  from  1920 
to  1932,  usually  every  month.  The 
General  Council  met  occasionally. 
Individual  grievances,  and  health, 
safety,  sanitation,  recreation,  and 
welfare  activities  were  the  principal 
subjects  treated.  Wages  and  hours 
were  also  discussed. 

The  old  plan  did  much  to  provide 


for  the  orderly  adjustment  of  griev- 
ances. It  got  employee  and  manage- 
ment representatives  in  the  habit  of 
sitting  around  the  same  table,  and 
promoted  some  degree  of  mutual 
understanding. 

WROTE    IN    "aNDY    GUMp" 

Nevertheless,  when  N.I.R.A.  came 
in  1933,  both  employees  and  manage- 
ment were  looking  upon  the  old 
Council  plan  with  considerable  dis- 
favor. It  had  outlived  its  usefulness. 
The  employees  were  saying,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  50-50  representation 
had  come  to  be  a  case  of  the  rabbit 
sausage.  You  remember  the  butcher 
who  admitted  that  his  rabbit  sausage 
contained  some  horse  meat,  but  only 
50-50 — one  horse  for  every  rabbit. 

The  Council,  it  was  said,  did  noth- 
ing about  major  matters  but  talk. 
On  Council  election  ballots,  em- 
ployees were  writing  in  such  names 
as  Andy  Gump  and  Horse  Collar. 
The  management  didn't  know  quite 
what  paragraph  7-(a)  of  N.I.R.A. 
meant;  but  they  concluded  that  it 
seemed  to  indicate  a  plan  of  employee 
representation  with  a  more  clearly 
defined  purpose,  broader  scope, 
sharper  teeth,  and  greater  dignity 
and  self-respect  than  the  1920  model. 
N.R.A.  hastened  the  development  of 
what  we  think — or  at  least  hope — 
would  have  developed  anyway. 

Accordingly,  in  June  1933,  man- 
agement submitted  a  rough  draft 
of  a  reorganized  and  revitalized 
Council  Plan.  The  elected  repre- 
sentatives threshed  it  out  with  their 
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constituents,  introducing  numerous 
revisions  and  clarifications.  The  em- 
ployees in  each  mill  then  voted  on  it 
by  secret  ballot,  and  adopted  it. 

The  following  is  a  discussion  of  the 
plan,  under  the  three  headings  given 
above : 

I.  In  the  first  place,  the  purpose 
clause  of  an  employee  representation 
plan  must  really  say  something. 

The  purpose  clause  of  our  old 
plan  read: 

"The  employees  and  the  management  of  the 
Kimberly-Clark  Company  propose  under  this  plan 
to  estabUsh  their  relations  upon  a  definite  and 
durable  basis  of  mutual  understanding  and  con- 
fidence. To  this  end,  the  employees  and  the 
management  shall  have  equal  representation  in  the 
consideration  of  all  questions  of  policy  relating  to 
working  conditions,  health,  housing,  safety,  hours 
of  labor,  wages,  recreation,  education,  and  other 
similar  matters  of  mutual  interest." 

This  is  a  nice  wall  motto,  but  un- 
fortunately, no  one  could  specifically 
define  just  what,  if  anything,  it 
meant.  A  definite  and  durable  basis 
of  mutual  understanding  and  con- 
fidence is  beautiful.  So  are  the 
Golden  Streets  of  Heaven.  Equal 
representation  merely  in  the  con- 
sideration of  something  is  of  no  avail. 
For  instance,  your  group  and  my 
group  could  have  equal  representa- 
tion— 50-50 — in  the  consideration  of 
what  Italy  should  do  in  Ethiopia. 
What  of  it.? 

THE    NEW    CLAUSE 

The  purpose  clause  of  the  new 
council  plan  reads: 

"The  purpose  of  this  Council  Plan  is  to  enable 
employees    and    management    of   Kimberly-Clark 


Corporation  to  have  equal  representation  in  the 
consideration  and  settlement  of  policies  of  mutual 
interest,  and  of  questions  regarding  adherence  to 
such  policies.  The  policies  involved  are  those  con- 
cerning working  conditions,  hours,  pay,  super- 
vision, health,  safety,  hiring,  transfer,  promotion, 
demotion,  release,  insurance,  education,  housing, 
recreation,  community  relations,  and  similar  mat- 
ters. Responsibihty  for  the  execution  of  these 
policies  shall  be  with  management;  but  the  policies 
themselves,  and  all  questions  of  adherence  to  them, 
shall  be  within  Council  jurisdiction.  Under  this 
Plan,  either  employee  representatives  or  manage- 
ment representatives  may  propose  new  standard 
instructions  or  rulings  in  regard  to  the  matters 
specified  above,  and  either  of  them  may  propose 
amendments  to  the  existing  standard  instructions 
and  rulings;  and  no  new  or  amended  standard 
instruction  or  ruling  in  regard  to  any  of  these  mat- 
ters shall  be  put  into  effect  unless  it  previously  has 
been  taken  up  with  and  approved  by  the  Council 
or  Councils  concerned." 

To  our  management  and  to  our 
employees,  this  really  means  some- 
thing. The  significance  of  a  purpose 
clause  which  really  means  something 
will   become   more   apparent   as   we 


1.  The  second  essential  and  neces- 
sary characteristic  of  any  plan  of 
employee  representation  which  is  to 
satisfy  today's  requirements  and  sur- 
vive on  its  own  merits  is  this:  The 
plan  must  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  major  issues. 

Failure  in  this  regard  is  the  reason 
why  so  many  employee  representation 
plans  are  criticized  for  being  artificial 
— a  cross  between  a  society  for  mutual 
kidding  and  an  open  fraud.  Industry 
has  recently  witnessed  an  epidemic 
of  half-baked  and  insincere  employee 
representation  plans,  thrown  up  in 
fear  of  the  unions,  providing  for  the 
settlement  of  absolutely  nothing. 
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Concerning  the  settlement  of  major 
issues:  It  is  true  that  a  plan  can  and 
should  serve  as  a  medium  of  contact 
between  men  and  management  and 
management  and  men — a  two-way 
channel  for  information  and  attitudes. 
Rank  and  file  employees  have  signifi- 
cant data  and  points  of  view  which 
top  management  can't  get  through 
regular  organization  channels.  The 
problems  of  top  management,  and  the 
reasons  and  intent  behind  the  de- 
cisions, cannot  be  adequately  con- 
veyed to  rank  and  file  workers 
through  a  succession  of  intermediate 
supervisors:  There  must  be  direct 
contact  between  responsible  execu- 
tives and  representatives  of  the  rank 
and  file. 

Furthermore,  it  is  true  that  a  plan 
can  and  should  provide  machinery 
for  settlement  of  specific  individual 
grievances.  Workman  Smith  can't 
get  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  a 
grievance  by  taking  it  to  Foreman 
Jones,  his  boss,  when  Smith's  griev- 
ance is  that  his  boss,  Jones,  is  a 
dirty  double-crosser.  The  difficulty 
is  increased  when  Foreman  Jones 
happens  to  be  what  Smith  thinks 
he  is. 

It  is  true,  I  say,  that  the  plan  must 
open  up  the  two-way  channel  of  com- 
munication, and  provide  for  the  set- 
tlement of  specific  individual  griev- 
ances. But  that  isn't  enough.  It 
must  settle  major  issues. 

A    BINDING    CONTRACT 

Settlement  involves  nothing  less 
than  the  cooperative  formulating  and 


writing  of  clear  cut,  detailed  state- 
ments of  Corporation  policy  and  pro- 
cedure concerning  every  one  of  the 
major  subjects  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial relations.  Furthermore,  these 
statements,  or  standard  instructions 
as  we  call  them,  must  be  formally 
accepted  as  mutually  binding  contracts. 
Our  stipulation  in  this  connection 
reads : 


"This  Standard  Instruction  shall  become  effec- 
tive (date)  and  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect 
unless  and  until  revised  or  annulled  by  official 
action  of  the  General  Council,  taken  in  accordance 
with  Article  IV  of  the  Council  Plan,  as  amended 
and  agreed  to  by  employees  and  management, 
December  7,  1934. 

Accepted  for  Kimberly-      Accepted    for    all    em- 
Clark  Corp.  ployees  under  Council 

jurisdiction 
S.  F.  Shattuck  Amos  Green 

Vice  President,  Indus-  Chairman,  General 

trial  Relations  Dept.  Council   Elected 

Representatives" 


Since  June  1933,  twenty-three  such 
standard  instructions  have  been 
ground  out  by  our  General  Council 
in  its  quarterly  meetings.  At  least 
sixty  clarifications  and  amendments 
have  also  been  made. 

These  instructions  deal  with  wage 
levels  and  changes  in  wage  rates; 
overtime  payment;  rest,  relief  and 
meal  periods;  timekeeping  rules;  re- 
muneration for  travel;  tuition  reim- 
bursements for  approved  educational 
courses;  rental  of  corporation  houses; 
hours  and  work  schedules;  vacations 
and  mihtary  leave;  principles  and 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  hiring, 
promotion,  transfer,  demotion,  layoff. 
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and  discharge;  employee  progress  and 
rating  reports;  etc. 

ANALYZING    OCCUPATIONS 

Probably  the  most  significant  proj- 
ect which  is  in  the  Council's  lap  for 
settlement  is  that  of  occupation 
analysis,  classification,  and  rate  de- 
termination. This  involves  analysis 
by  management  of  every  hourly  paid 
occupation,  and  approval  of  the 
analysis  by  the  men  filling  the  occu- 
pation. Joint  committees  then  clas- 
sify these  occupations  in  various 
zones,  or  families  as  we  call  them, 
according  to  their  relative  worth 
as  measured  by  such  factors  as 
supervision  exercised,  responsibility, 
experience,  etc.  The  committees  es- 
tabUsh  model  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum rates  for  each  family,  and 
develop  policies  and  procedures  for 
handling  actual  rates  with  reference 
to  the  established  models. 

The  Council  tackled  this  occupa- 
tion analysis,  classification  and  rate 
determination  problem  two  years  ago. 
Both  elected  and  management  repre- 
sentatives have  devoted  more  energy 
to  this  work  than  to  any  other  item 
of  Council  business.  Work  is  still 
actively  in  progress. 

From  this  work  will  come  equitable 
hourly  rates,  and  a  method  of  co- 
operatively perpetuating  this  rate 
structure.  There  are  valuable  by- 
products. Both  elected  and  man- 
agement representatives  receive  train- 
ing in  objective,  impartial,  analytical 
thinking,  and  in  the  appreciation  of 


interrelations    among    various    proc- 
esses and  occupations. 

Some  readers  may  think  I  am 
either  kidding  myself  or  trying  to 
kid  them  when  I  refer  to  a  genuinely 
legislative  employee  representation 
plan  through  which  major  decisions 
are  really  made,  and  binding  con- 
tracts really  negotiated.  Your  argu- 
ment probably  is  that  the  manage- 
ment representatives,  with  their 
inside  information  and  ability  to 
talk,  are  able  to  sell  gold  bricks,  or 
are  powerful  enough  to  make  the 
workers  feel  compelled  to  agree. 

This  was  once  a  valid  argument — 
in  the  good  old  days  before  N.R.A. 
In  those  days  all  that  the  "No  Dis- 
crimination" clause  in  many  em- 
ployee representation  plans  meant 
was  that  management  would  ap- 
proach the  outspoken  employee  repre- 
sentative with  the  idea  definitely  in 
mind  of  giving  him  a  fair  trial  and 
then  hanging  him.  But  your  argu- 
ment does  not  apply  to  an  employee 
representation  plan  which  honestly 
tries  to  satisfy  today's  requirements 
by  settling  major  issues.  The  man 
who  says  that  elected  representatives 
today  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
aggressively  and  effectively  present 
their  case  simply  does  not  know  what 
he  is  talking  about. 

Council  committees  and  sub-com- 
mittees at  every  level  of  the  organi- 
zation,— ^joint  committees,  employee 
representatives  alone,  management 
representatives  alone,  employee  repre- 
sentatives meeting  with  their  constit- 
uents— have  worked  days  and  weeks 
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considering  evidence,  studying  pro- 
posals, making  decisions,  wording  and 
rewording  standard  instructions. 
There  has  been  some  log-roUing  and 
bulldozing,  ignorance  and  obstinacy, 
and  fear  and  suspicion  on  both  sides. 
Nevertheless,  overshadowing  all  that 
are  the  remarkable  examples  of  work- 
ing together  understandingly  and  ef- 
fectively. Council  business  has  stim- 
ulated some  of  the  straightest 
thinking  we  have  ever  done  on 
administrative  problems.  Through 
the  Council  has  come  the  Corpora- 
tion's first  comprehensive  body  of 
clearly  written  statements  of  policy 
and  procedure  in  the  field  of  industrial 
relations.  Best  of  all,  we  have  the 
most  widespread  and  uniform  under- 
standing we  have  ever  had  of  the 
why  and  how  of  these  policies.  This, 
from  the  management  standpoint,  is 
a  result  of  an  employee  representation 
plan  which  provides  for  the  settle- 
ment of  major  issues. 

3.  My  third  point  under  the  gen- 
eral heading  of  essential  and  neces- 
sary characteristics  which  a  plan  of 
employee  representation  must  have 
to  satisfy  today's  requirements  and 
to  survive  on  its  own  merits  is  this: 
The  plan  must  guarantee  to  the  em- 
ployees a  genuine  organization  of  their 
own — complete,  secure,  closely-knit, 
self-governing,  and  self-respecting. 

COMPLETE    CONTROL 

Employees  must  have  complete 
control  over  all  election  machinery, 
designation  of  voting  divisions,  and 


rules  of  eligibility  to  vote  and  hold 
office. 

It  has  been  agreed,  and  is  specified 
in  our  plan,  that  the  mill  manager 
shall  preside  at  formal  meetings  of  a 
local  council,  and  that  the  President 
of  the  corporation  shall  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  General  Council. 
However,  elected  representatives 
have,  and  must  have,  their  own 
organization  and  their  own  elected 
officers.  They  must  be  free  to  meet 
with  each  other,  and  with  their 
constituents,  without  any  member  of 
management  being  present.  The 
elected  section  of  each  of  our  local 
councils  meets  alone,  under  its  own 
chairman,  on  company  time,  once 
prior  to  every  council  meeting.  Pri- 
vate meetings  of  elected  representa- 
tives are  frequently  held  on  their 
own  time.  Elected  representatives 
occasionally  call  mass  meetings  of 
their  constituents,  after  working 
hours.  The  twenty-one  elected  gen- 
eral councilmen  from  all  mills  meet 
alone,  under  their  own  chairman,  on 
company  time,  prior  to  every  General 
Council  meeting.  These  quarterly 
General  Council  caucuses  usually  last 
at  least  a  day  and  a  half. 

In  addition  to  having  their  own 
chairman,  the  elected  General  Coun- 
cil representatives  have  their  own 
full  time  secretary.  This  secretary 
reports  to  the  elected  chairman. 
The  secretary  frequently  visits  each 
mill,  to  assist  local  elected  repre- 
sentatives in  their  various  problems. 
Management  was  a  bit  skittish  when 
this    office    was    established,    but    a 
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year's  experience  indicates  that  the 
office  of  full  time  secretary  is  a  real 
asset  to  the  plan. 

For  every  docketed  item,  the  secret 
ballot  and  the  so-called  "unit  voting 
system"  should  be  used,  unless,  in 
each  specific  case,  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives unanimously  agree  to  sus- 
pend the  rules.  In  the  unit  voting 
system,  a  majority  of  management 
votes  and  also  a  majority  of  elected 
votes  is  necessary  to  carry  a  motion. 

Detailed  and  unbiased  minutes  of 
every  formal  Council  meeting  must 
be  widely  circulated.  A  professional 
stenotype  reporter  takes  verbatim 
minutes  of  our  quarterly  General 
Council  meetings.  These  are  boiled 
down  to  from  50  to  75  pages,  ap- 
proved by  a  committee  of  elected 
representatives,  printed,  and  distrib- 
uted to  all  employees. 

Arbitration  must  be  compulsory. 
Our  plan  now  reads: 

"Any  matter  upon  which  the  General  Council 
is  unable  to  reach  an  agreement  shall  be  submitted 
to  arbitration." 

Arbitration  is  no  longer  at  the 
discretion  of  management. 

Termination  of  the  plan  must  be 
by  action  of  the  employee  represent- 
atives alone.  Original  acceptance 
of  the  plan,  and  adoption  of  amend- 
ments, are  actions  which  must  be 
mutually  agreed  to.  However,  if  the 
plan  is  to  be  abandoned,  the  em- 
ployee representatives  alone  must 
take  the  action.  Management  alone 
must  be  powerless  to  terminate  it. 

These    are    a    few    illustrations   of 


what  we  mean  when  we  say  that,  in 
order  to  satisfy  today's  requirements 
and  to  survive  on  its  own  merits, 
an  employee  representation  plan  must 
guarantee  to  employees  a  genuine 
organization  of  their  own,^ — complete, 
secure,  closely-knit,  self-governing, 
and  self-respecting. 

Let  us  now,  in  conclusion,  briefly 
consider  one  point  in  the  philosophy 
of  employee  representation,  and  one 
phase  of  the  problem  of  supervision. 

The  philosophical  point  is  this: 
Management  must  distinguish  between 
collective  bargaining  and  collective  deal- 
ing, must  understand  the  nature  and 
necessity  of  each,  and  must  prepare 
Jar  both. 

TWO  ARMED  CAMPS 

Collective  bargaining  involves  two 
armed  camps,  strongly  organized 
fighting  machines  on  each  side.  Bar- 
gaining is  commonly  understood  to 
mean  higgling,  counter  proposals, 
jockeying  for  strategic  position.  It 
is  based  on  the  Karl  Marx  premise 
that  the  working  class  and  the  em- 
ploying cLss  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon. This  premise  does  not  take 
all  the  facts  into  consideration. 
However,  it  probably  is  as  near  the 
truth  as  the  other  extreme  so  elo- 
quently advocated  by  stuffed  shirts 
to  the  effect  that  workers  and  em- 
ployers are  just  one  great  big  happy 
family,  living  in  a  blissful  state  of 
perfect  and  eternal  harmony. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  large  field 
of  more    or    less    common    interests. 
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In  this  field,  collective  dealing  is 
possible.  The  essence  of  collective 
dealing  is  working  together  on  the 
assembly  and  analysis  and  application 
of  a  common  body  of  facts  pertaining 
to  a  specific  problem.  This  is  the 
employee  representation  plan's  major 
function. 

Nevertheless,  management  should 
recognize  that  a  plan  cannot  be 
organized  solely  for  collective  dealing. 
Some  bitter  conflicts  of  interest  are 
inevitable.  The  plan  which  is  seri- 
ously lacking  in  bargaining  strength 
will  not  survive.  This  may  be  un- 
fortunate, but  it  is  true. 

In  collective  dealing,  management 
must  openly  surrender  certain  time- 
honored  prerogatives,  and  must  firmly 
bind  itself  to  be  checked  and  re- 
strained by  elected  representatives 
at  many  points.  It  is  true  that  rank 
and  file  employees  don't  want  to  run 
the  corporation,  and  wouldn't  know 
how  to  if  they  did.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  functions  which  once  were 
management's  alone  are  now  on  the 
council  table.  More  and  more  func- 
tions are  being  placed  there.  It  is  the 
trend  of  the  times.  I  don't  know 
where,  in  the  abstract,  collective  deal- 
ing stops  and  management  begins. 
It  doesn't  make  much  difference. 
Each  case  must  be  decided  on  its 
own  merits  as  it  arises.  I  do  know 
that  many  of  those  inherent  and  ab- 
solute rights  of  management  are  go- 
ing the  way  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings. 

Concerning  supervision:  Step  by 
step  "with  the  development  of  employee 


representation,  we  must  build  up  our 
front  line  supervisors,  and  dignify  their 
position. 

An  employee  representation  plan 
brings  elected  representatives  into 
close  contact  with  top  management. 
Don't  leave  the  intermediate  super- 
visors outside,  on  the  end  of  a  limb. 
Work  with  them,  on  the  same  prob- 
lems, with  the  same  data,  and  even 
more  closely  than  you  work  with 
your  elected  representatives.  Fail- 
ure to  do  this  inevitably  will  de- 
moralize and  disrupt  an  organization 
from  top  to  bottom. 

The  more  vital  and  effective  is  the 
plan  of  employee  representation,  the 
more  urgent  is  the  need  for  a  well 
rounded  program  of  supervisory  train- 
ing. It  must  be  demonstrated  to 
supervisors  that  instead  of  lessening 
supervisory  responsibility  and  op- 
portunity, a  plan  of  employee  repre- 
sentation calls  for  the  highest  type 
of  supervision  and  leadership.  Super- 
visors must  be  reassured  that  under- 
neath, as  always,  is  that  elemental 
relationship  between  the  workman 
as  an  individual,  and  his  boss,  as  an 
individual. 

The  supreme  importance  of  this 
individual  relationship  is  the  greatest 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  a  study  of 
employee  representation. 

{This  article  is  from  remarks  of 
Mr.  Eubank  at  the  recent  annual 
Midwest  Conference  on  Industrial  Re- 
lations,  conducted  by  the  Industrial 
Relations  Association  of  Chicago  and 
the  School  of  Business  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.) 


Important  Findings  of  a  Survey  of 
Store  Policies  on  EmploymentTraining, 
Tests,  Physical  Examinations,  Dismis- 
sals, and  Benefit  Plans,  Conducted  by 
the  Industrial  Relations  Section,  of 
Princeton  University. 


Department  Store 
Policies  Analyzed 


By  Helen  Baker 

Research  Assistant,  Industrial 
Relations  Section,  Princeton 


A  LTHOUGH  department  stores 
J-\  have  led  in  improving  tech- 
-*-  -^  nique  of  employment  and 
training,  they  have  lagged  in  treat- 
ment of  other  personnel  problems. 
However,  our  survey  of  fifty  repre- 
sentative stores,'  just  completed,  in- 
dicates that  recently,  there  has  been 
an  increasing  interest  in  employment 
stabilization,  dismissal  compensation, 
old-age  security,  and  group  relations. 

The  stores  included  in  the  study 
range  in  number  of  employees  from 
1 60  to  13,000,  and  in  location  from 
New  York  and  Toronto   to   Dallas 

'  Industrial  Relations  Section,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. Personnel  programs  in  department  stores, 
by  Helen  Baker.    Princeton.    1935.    85  pp.    ^1.50. 


and  San  Francisco.  We  found  that 
about  one-half  of  these  have  a  dis- 
tinct personnel  department. 

A  second  type  of  organization  is 
that  in  which  the  personnel  functions 
are  divided  as  in  the  preceding  group, 
but  the  executives  in  charge  of  these 
separate  functions  are  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  superintendent  or 
to  the  assistant  or  general  manager 
with  no  intervening  personnel  direc- 
tor. The  stores  with  this  general 
type  of  personnel  organization  range 
in  number  of  employees  from  850  to 
4,300  with  the  median  1,500. 

The  third  group  of  personnel  or- 
ganizations includes  those  which  have 
a  personnel  or  employment  manager 
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who,  with  sometimes  one  or  more 
assistants,  does  all  the  employment 
work,  and  may  or  may  not  also  be 
responsible  for  the  store's  training 
and  welfare  programs. 

All  of  the  stores  in  the  first  three 
groups  place  the  personnel  program 
in  the  operating  division.  The  few 
stores  included  in  the  fourth  group 
are  alike  in  their  organization  only 
in  that  the  responsibility  for  impor- 
tant personnel  functions  falls  into 
different  divisions  of  store  manage- 
ment. An  example  of  this  type  of 
organization  is  that  of  Lord  and 
Taylor  (New  York)  which  falls  into 
three  main  sections:  merchandise,  fi- 
nance and  records,  and  service. 

EMPLOYMENT 

In  most  stores,  the  routine  of  em- 
ployment and  responsibility  for  stand- 
ardized methods  are  centralized  in 
one  office.  The  requisition  of  one 
or  more  employees  by  a  department 


head  must  usually  have  the  approval 
of  the  expense  control  office. 

However,  the  employment  manager 
may  have  considerable  leeway  in 
adjusting  employment  requirements 
in  the  budget.     One  store  reported: 

"Department  heads  either  consult 
the  employment  manager  when  addi- 
tional help  is  needed  or  replacements 
are  necessary  or  make  out  a  formal  req- 
uisition slip  with  the  proper  informa- 
tion. All  requisitions  are  checked 
against  budget,  current  trends  and 
past  history." 

The  responsibility  in  the  final 
choice  of  a  new  worker  varies  be- 
tween stores.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
companies  stated  the  employment 
department  had  full  responsibility  for 
selection.  Others  reported  "central- 
ized responsibility  in  cooperation  with 
department  managers." 

For  stores  of  over  2,000  employees, 
the  following  organizations  are  most 
typical: 


I  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT  | 


Personnel  Director 


Employment  Manager 


Employment  Supv, 
Women 


j  Records  I 


I  STORE  SUPERINTENDENT  [ 


Personnel  Director 


P  eliminary 
Interviewer 

Selector  of 
Salespeople 

Selector  of  Non- 
selling  Employees 


r]       I  Clerical  | 
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Another  store  of  about  2,000  em- 
ployees divides  its  employment  office 
more  according  to  responsibility  for 
daily  placement  and  employment 
maintenance.    Its  set-up  is  as  follows: 


partment  for  which  the  individual  is 
best  fitted  so  that  when  there  is  a 
vacancy  the  applications  on  file  may 
be  referred  to  and  the  applicants 
asked  to  come  in  for  a  further  inter- 


[head  of  service  division  I 

Employment  Manager 


Asst.  Empl.  Manager 
(In  charge  of  contingents) 


Head  of 
Juniors 


Records 


THE    INTERVIEW 


The  interview  is  the  center  of  all 
employment  procedure.  Most  em- 
ployment managers  agree  that  in  dull 
or  busy  seasons,  the  policy  of  inter- 
viewing all  likely  applicants  is  an 
important  means  of  gaining  informa- 
tion on  the  available  supply  of  work- 
ers and  maintaining  public  and  em- 
ployee goodwill,  as  well  as  essential  in 
choosing  the  best  people  for  the  jobs 
which  are  open. 

The  following  illustrate  a  variety 
of  policies  in  regard  to  pre-employ- 
ment interviews: 

H.  C.  Capwell  Company  (Oakland 
— 1,000  employees).  "Every  appli- 
cant is  granted  a  personal  interview 
and  applications  are  filed  and  used 
as  a  resource  for  hiring  new  em- 
ployees." 

The  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Company  (Cin- 
cinnati— 1,100  employees).  "Appli- 
cations are  accepted  from  anyone  who 
wishes  to  leave  one  and  a  preliminary 
interview  is  given  at  this  time  and 
notations  made  on  the  application. 
These  afe  filed  according  to  the  de- 


view  with  the  Employment  Manager 
and  department  head,  if  this  is 
necessary." 

Lord  and  Taylor  (New  York — 
2,000  employees).  "Initial  contact 
made  by  preliminary  interviewer. 
If  to  be  further  interviewed,  the 
prospect  makes  out  short  form  of 
application.  After  a  talk  with  the 
Employment  Manager,  the  prospect's 
application  is  graded  and  filed  for 
future  use." 

The  Robert  Simpson  Company, 
Ltd.  (Toronto  and  Montreal — em- 
ployees 5,200).  "The  Company's  pol- 
icy is  to  receive  all  applicants  courte- 
ously and  to  interview  all  if  possible. 
Selected  applicants  are  invited  to 
write  the  regular  application  for 
employment  and  are  considered  for 
whatever  openings  there  may  be  on 
the  permanent  or  contingent  staffs. 

"If  there  is  no  suitable  opening, 
applications  of  suitable  prospects  are 
kept  on  file  for  six  months.  The 
Company  tries  to  give  apphcants  all 
the  attention  possible  as  they  realize 
the  important  effect  of  their  reception 
on  their  own  and  public  opinion." 
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The  use  of  tests  as  a  regular  part  of 
the  eitiployment  procedure  is  less  fre- 
quent now  than  it  was  in  igjo. 

The  question  of  the  value  of  em- 
ployment tests  is  well  summarized  by- 
one  director  of  personnel  who  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  this  field: 

"At  present  we  are  not  using  tests, 
although  as  conditions  improve  and 
there  is  not  quite  as  much  pressure  of 
detail,  as  well  as  fewer  former  and 
other  experienced  employees  avail- 
able, we  plan  to  include  certain  test 
procedures,  whose  principal  function 
will  be  to  eliminate  from  further 
consideration  individuals  lacking  cer- 
tain specific  abilities  recognized  as 
being  necessary  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  a  given  job. 

PHYSICAL    EXAMINATIONS 

The  importance  placed  on  pre- 
employment  physical  examination  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  almost  half 
of  the  stores  reporting  require  a 
thorough  physical  examination  before 
final  appointment  to  certain  jobs  or 
to  any  job.  Thirteen  stores  make  the 
examination  compulsory  for  all  new 
employees.  Other  stores  require  a 
physical  examination  of  food  handlers 
and  heavy  workers,  such  as  delivery 
men,  elevator  operators,  or  one  or  the 
other  of  these  groups. 

In  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
National  Safety  News,  Dr.  Michael 
Lake  of  R.  H.  Macy  and  Co.  cited  the 
following  as  among  the  reasons  for  the 
physical  examination: 


1.  To  protect  the  company  from  a 
rapid  rise  in  compensation  costs. 

2.  To  protect  customers  and  other 
employees  from  exposure  to  infectious 
diseases. 

3.  To  avoid  employing  people 
whose  health  in  all  probability  would 
cause  very  irregular  attendance. 

4.  To  help  place  the  new  employee 
in  the  job  for  which  he  is  best  fitted. 

Two  important  considerations  in 
selecting  employees  are  age  and  edu- 
cation. 

Of  seventeen  stores  giving  informa- 
tion on  the  upper  age  limit  in  hiring, 
nine  gave  a  definite  age,  two  stated 
that  a  new  employee  above  a  certain 
age  (40  years  for  one  store,  and  50 
years  for  the  other)  must  sign  a  waiver 
of  possible  pension  rights  and  of 
relief  association  benefits,  and  six 
had  indefinite  policies.  The  age  limit 
mentioned  varied  from  35  to  50. 
The  one  store  suggesting  the  35  year 
limit  stated,  "None  employed  under 
16,  some  over  35."  One  store  sets 
the  limit  as  40  for  women  and  45  for 
men,  and  another  as  45  for  women 
and  50  for  men.  Of  course  an  age 
limitation  policy  does  not  apply  as 
rigidly  to  the  executive  group. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  a  college  education 
in  store  employment.  R.  H.  Macy 
and  Company  is  the  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  a  store  making  a  definite, 
systematic  effort  to  employ  young 
college  graduates  and  train  them  for 
executive  positions.  Many  other 
stores  followed  a  similar  policy. 
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One  employment  manager  stated 
succinctly  her  experience  and  opinion 
on  the  question  of  education: 

"All  newly  hired  employees  at  the 
present  time  are  high  school  graduates 
with  a  few  college  people.  It  would 
be  possible  to  hire  more  college 
people,  but  I  consider  it  unwise  to 
take  on  more  promotional  material 
than  there  are  opportunities  .  .  . 
young  men  just  out  of  college  adjust 
to  the  long  hours  and  hard  work  much 
more  satisfactorily  than  girls  .  .  .  girls 
lose  interest  very  quickly  unless  pro- 
motion is  rapid.  And  some  managers 
do  not  consider  them  'hard'  enough. 
I  feel  that  a  girl  out  of  a  New  York 
high  school  is  often  better  fitted  for  a 
junior  executive  position  in  a  depart- 
ment store  after  four  years  experience 
in  a  store  than  is  a  girl  of  the  same 
age  just  out  of  college." 

From  this  and  other  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  employment  and  personnel 
executives,  it  is  evident  that  the 
problem  now  is  not  how  to  secure 
employees  of  sufficient  education, 
but  what  proportion  of  high  school 
and  college  graduates  to  employ  in 
relation  to  the  promotional  oppor- 
tunities. 


Progress  in  training  plans  has  un- 
doubtedly been  retarded  in  the  last 
few  years.  However  the  information 
secured  in  this  survey  does  not  indi- 
cate that  training  was  greatly  reduced 
during  the  depression.  Perhaps  the 
statement,    '"No    expansion,    rather 


slightly  curtailed"  describes  the  gen- 
eral situation. 

Training  in  salescheck  system  and 
instruction  on  store  policies  are  given 
to  all  new  employees.     In  all  but  two 
stores,   this   training   is   given   by  a 
special  supervisor  or  instructor  in  the 
training  department.     L.  S.  Ayres  & 
Company  (Indianapolis)  gives  a  for- 
mal  training  to  all  new  employees, 
regardless  of  former  experience  that 
takes  most  of  a  week.     The  required 
initial  training  includes  the  following: 
Store  rules,  organization,  history, 
policies  and  employee  activi- 
ties 
Store  tour 

Store  directory   (for  main  floor 
and    downstairs    store    sales- 
people) 
Selling  system  (4  periods) 
Cash  register  (for  salespeople  in 
departments  using  cash  regis- 
ters) 
Salesmanship  (3  periods) 
Snellenburg's     (Philadelphia)     has 
seven  periods  of  instruction  in  sys- 
tem, and  two  in  salesmanship.     The 
H.  &  S.  Pogje  Company  (Cincinnati) 
gives  two  lessons  in  system  and  six 
lessons  on   "Principles  of  Selling  at 
Pogue's." 

Frequently  the  new  salesperson's 
training  is  definitely  continued  "on 
the  job."  This  additional  training 
is  commonly  done  by  the  assistant 
department  manager  or  by  an  older 
salesperson  who  has  been  appointed 
"sponsor"  in  the  department.  The 
sponsor    takes    charge    of    the    new 
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employee,  introduces  her  to  the  other 
members  of  the  department,  takes 
her  to  lunch  the  first  day,  and  in  other 
ways  helps  to  make  her  feel  at  ease  in 
her  new  work.  Typical  of  the  in- 
formation concerning  sponsors  given 
in  employee  handbooks  is  that  in 
Information  for  Namm  Members. 

"In  order  that  each  new  member 
may  be  made  to  feel  thoroughly  at 
home,  there  is  a  sponsor  in  each  sell- 
ing department.  Sponsors  will  be 
very  glad  to  assist  you  in  any  way. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  ask  them  for  in- 
formation about  store  system,  de- 
partment system,  merchandise,  or 
members'  privileges.  You  will  find 
them  willing  to  assist  you  at  any 
time." 

Lit  Brothers  (Philadelphia)  state: 

"A  sponsor  was  chosen  from  each 
department  in  the  store  to  act  as 
guide  and  helper  to  the  new  em- 
ployee. The  selection  of  the  sponsor 
was  based  on  qualities  of  leadership, 
personality,  selling  record  and  length 
of  service. 

"Sponsors  are  given  compensation 
for  this  work  because  we  feel  that  it  is 
of  utmost  importance  that  new  sales- 
people coming  into  the  organization 
are  made  to  feel  at  home  and  are 
instructed  in  merchandise  informa- 
tion and  stock  location." 

In  addition  to  the  help  given  by  the 
sponsor,  new  employees  may  be  aided 
by  handbooks  of  general  information 
and  merchandise  manuals  for  specific 
information  on  the  stock  of  the  de- 


partment. 

The  idea  that  "a  salesman 


born. 


not  made"  was  discarded  long  ago  by 
department  stores,  and  usually  also 
the  idea  that  good  salesmanship  is 
necessarily  learned  by  experience  in 
selling.  Consequently  the  training 
programs  of  many  stores  include 
courses  in  advanced  salesmanship 
with  attendance  required  of  all  selling 
employees.  Sometimes — and  this  is 
probably  the  most  effective  program 
— the  formal  training  in  selling  meth- 
ods is  closely  aUied  to  departmental 
meetings  with  mimeographed  ma- 
terial giving  the  salespeople  selling 
suggestions  on  the  merchandise  in 
specific  departments. 

The  educational  activities  of  Wm. 
Filene's  Sons  Company  include  a 
course  in  salesmanship  for  new  people, 
and  a  great  variety  of  courses  for  ad- 
vanced training  in  selling,  service, 
and  merchandise  information. 

Examples  of  other  methods  in 
handling  the  problem  of  continuous 
training  in  salesmanship  are: 

H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co.  (Cincinnati). 
"Further  training  in  salesmanship  is 
given  by  the  assistant  buyer  from 
bulletin  outlines  developed  through 
meetings  of  assistant  buyers  and 
training  representatives." 

The  Emporium  (San  Francisco). 
"Meetings  are  held  by  the  service 
representatives  every  Saturday  morn- 
ing in  the  selling  departments  before 
the  opening  of  the  store.  The  meet- 
ing is  based  upon  the  Service  News 
Bulletin  which  is  issued  by  the  Train- 
ing Department." 

Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.  (Chicago). 
"We  carry  on  considerable  centralized 
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training,  particularly  with  regard  to 
sales  methods,  approaches,  and  dis- 
cussion of  selling  situations.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  are  finding  a  semi- 
monthly conference  on  selling  situa- 
tions ...  of  quite  considerable  value 
as  an  added  emphasis  along  these 
lines.  .  .  .  also  group  meetings  in 
which  demonstration  sales  are  used, 
general  discussions  of  various  ten- 
dencies revealed  by  the  analysis  of 
large  numbers  of  shopping  reports, 
and  occasional  payroll  inserts." 

The  methods  used  in  paying  de- 
partment store  salespeople  fall  into 
four  principal  classifications.  The 
following  chart  indicates  the  variation 
in  use  and  importance  of  the  four 
methods  in  forty-five  stores. 


1 
1 

1.1 
1^ 

1 

1 
1 

Number  of  stores: 

Use  in  one  or  more  depart- 

12 
2 

17 
II 

4 

29 

2 
2 

23 

20 

7 

The  predominant  system  . .  . 
In  all  sales  departments 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
comments  made  by  executives  con- 
cerning their  experience  with  the 
several  payment  methods  are: 

That  good  supervision  is  equally 
essential  to  the  success  of  a  straight 
salary  or  incentive  plan. 

That  the  plan  must  be  one  that 
can  be  understood  by  the  salespeople 
and  is  considered  fair  by  them. 

That  in  developing  a  plan,  manage- 
ment must  not  only  consider  selling 


costs,  but  also  the  long-time  aifect 
upon  customer  service  and  employee 
good-will. 

In  choosing  new  employees  during 
the  depression,  stores  have  profited 
by  the  greater  number  of  high-grade 
applicants.  The  result  is  that  there 
are  now  many  rank-and-file  em- 
ployees interested  in  and  capable  of 
filling  better  jobs.  The  regular  salary 
reviews  based  on  production  records 
and  rating  are  useful  in  ascertaining 
the  best  promotional  material  as  well 
as  an  important  means  of  evaluating 
the  individual  workers.  A  few  stores 
have  broadened  this  salary  review 
into  a  store-wide  personnel  review 
which  attempts  to  give  a  definite 
picture  of  each  employee's  status  in 
his  department,  and  the  personnel 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  whole 
store.  The  opinion  of  one  super- 
intendent is: 

A  real  personnel  review  is  always 
essential  to  fair  promotional  policies. 
Now  that  so  many  of  our  employees 
are  fitted  for  higher  jobs,  naturally 
they  will  become  discontented  and 
restless  unless  the  store  takes  a  def- 
inite interest  in  putting  them  into 
the  better  positions  that  may  become 
available. 

DISMISSALS 

Store  employees  as  well  as  other 
wage  earners  face  a  two-fold  threat 
to  the  security  of  their  jobs:  dis- 
charge, because  of  some  personal 
failure  or  disapproval  of  a  superior, 
and  lay-off  due  to  declining  business. 
It  was  found  that  many  stores  had 
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made  considerable  progress  towards 
preventing  unfair  discharge  but  that 
the  group  as  a  whole  had  had  little 
success  in  preventing  lay-offs  during 
the  depression. 

One  store  has  developed  the  follow- 
ing, very  definite  procedure  to  prevent 
arbitrary  discharge: 

"Dismissal  Where  a  Replacement  is 

to  be  Made 
A.  First  Six  Months  of  Service 

During  the  first  six  months 
as  a  regular  employee,  the 
person  is  to  be  considered  as 
on  trial  and  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Employment 
Manager,  be  dismissed  with  a 
minimum  notice  (or  pay  in 
lieu  of  notice)  of  one  week. 
The  person  must,  however, 
have  received  at  least  one 
caution  by  his  supervisor  (of 
which  record  was  made  on 
the  Employee's  Record  Card) 
that  the  work  was  not  up  to 
standard. 

Note:  In  all  recommenda- 
tions for  dismissals  or  for- 
mal warnings  by  the  Per- 
sonnel Department,  the 
general  principle  should  be 
that  the  recommendation 
must  come  from  an  execu- 
tive not  lower  in  rank  than 
next  above  the  employee's 
immediate  supervisor;  thus 
for  a  salesperson,  the  rec- 
ommendation must  come 
from  the  buyer  or  the  per- 
son of  higher  rank,  for  an 
assistant    buyer    from    the 


divisional  merchandise  man- 
ager, etc. 

B.  Six  Months'  to  Two  Tears'  Con- 
tinuous Regular  Service 
Before  any  notice  of  dismissal 
there  must  have  been  a  def- 
inite  warning   given    by   the 
Employment     Office,     Store 
Superintendent    or    Division 
Head    that    the    employee's 
work  is  not  up  to  Standard, 
and  that  unless  there  is  an 
improvement  within  a  reason- 
able (specified)  time  (not  less 
than    two    weeks),    the    em- 
ployee    will     be     dismissed. 
After  such  warning  the  em- 
ployee may  be  dismissed  with 
a  minimum  notice  (or  pay  in 
lieu  of  notice)  of  one  week. 
The  approval  of  the  Personnel 
Director    is    required    before 
such  notice  may  be  given." 
To  soften  the  shock  of  the  loss  of  a 
job,  stores  as  well  as  industrial  con- 
cerns, have  begun   to  pay  dismissal 
compensation     to    long-service    em- 
ployees.      Approximately  four-fifths 
of  the  stores  reported  the  use  of  a 
dismissal  payment,  ranging  from  one 
week's  salary  in  lieu  of  notice  to  a 
much  more  substantial  payment  in- 
creasing with  length  of  service. 

The  following  is  the  basis  of  dis- 
missal payment  in  one  store: 

I  year's  service — i  week's  pay 

2  to    5  years'  service — 2  weeks'  pay 

5  to  10  years'  service — i  month's  pay 

10  to  15  years'  service — 2  months'  pay 

15  to  20  years'  service — 3  months'  pay 

Over  20  years'  considered  individually 
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HEALTH    SERVICES 

Medical  departments  have  been 
established  in  most  of  the  larger 
stores  to  give  first  aid  in  case  of  acci- 
dent, to  prevent  minor  ills  from  de- 
veloping into  more  serious  ones,  and 
to  maintain  a  good  health  record 
among  employees  through  education, 
improved  working  conditions  and 
correct  placement. 

The  following  descriptions  of  store 
medical  departments  are  illustrative 
of  (a)  the  smaller  store,  (b)  the  large 
store  with  medical  service  independ- 
ent of  an  employee  organization,  and 
(c)  the  medical  department  as  part  of 
an  employees'  association: 

(a)  Wm.  Hengerer  Co.  (Buffalo). 

"A  nurse  is  constantly  in  attend- 
ance at  the  dispensary  on  the  ninth 
floor  and  visits  in  the  homes  of  em- 
ployees who  are  reported  ill. 

"Employees  are  urged  to  go  to  the 
dispensary  upon  the  first  indication  of 
illness.  Many  times  when  proper 
caution  is  exercised,  illness  is  pre- 
vented. 

"A  physical  examination  is  given 
to  every  person  who  is  employed  for  a 
permanent  position. 

"The  office  hours  of  the  house 
physician  are  from  4:00  to  5:00  P.M. 
Monday  through  Friday  and  from 
11:00  A.M.  to  12:00  M.  on  Satur- 
day." 

(b)  The  Halle  Bros.  Company 
(Cleveland). 

"A  Health  Service  Department  is 
maintained  by  The  Halle  Bros.  Co. 
to  supervise  the  physical  welfare  of  its 


people.  New  employees  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  a  physical  examination 
either  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  store 
or  within  a  few  months  after  em- 
ployment. 

"A  physician,  nurse,  dentist,  and  a 
dental  hygienist  are  in  daily  at- 
tendance, prepared  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing services: 

1.  To  offer  first  aid  and  emergency 
treatment  to  customers  or  employees 
in  case  of  sudden  illness  or  accident. 

2.  To  offer  treatment  to  employees 
for  minor  ailments  and  illness. 

3.  To  recommend  general  practi- 
tioners or  specialists  to  any  employees 
who  wish  advice. 

4.  To  give  a  physical  examination 
by  appointment,  to  any  employee  at 
any  time.  The  department  recom- 
mends such  an  examination  yearly, 
and  stands  ready  to  give  specific 
health  advice  to  those  who  are 
examined. 

"A  Dental  Clinic,  located  in  the 
Health  Service  Department,  is  main- 
tained by  the  Employees'  Association. 
Its  aim  is  to  encourage  preventive 
dentistry  and  to  that  end  it  offers 
prophylactic  treatments,  simple  fill- 
ings and  extractions.  The  Dental 
Clinic  makes  a  charge  for  its  work 
sufficient  to  cover  operating  costs. 
Emergency  treatment  for  toothaches, 
as  well  as  advice  about  bridge  and 
plate  work,  are  given  employees  free 
of  charge. 

(c)  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.  (Newark). 

"Physicians  and  nurses  are  pro- 
vided for  the  treatment  in  the  store 
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of  many  types  of  cases  such  as  colds, 
cuts,  and  sprains.  Prescriptions 
given  by  store  physicians  when  filled 
by  our  druggist  are  paid  for  by  the 
Co-Workers'  Association  and  the  co- 
worker is  required  to  pay  only  a 
nominal  charge. 

"The  physicians  are  always  ac- 
cessible in  the  store  to  co-workers 
without  previous  appointment  for 
examinations  or  prescriptions  or  treat- 
ments. In  addition  to  the  general 
staff,  a  Newark  specialist  in  all  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  and  lungs  has 
office  hours  in  the  Health  Department 
one  day  a  week  and  can  be  consulted 
without  charge. 

"The  Health  Department  consists 
of  four  wards,  one  nose  and  throat 
room,   two   surgical   dressing  rooms. 


three  doctors'  offices,  one  laboratory 
and  X-Ray  room,  besides  the  chi- 
ropodist's and  dentists'  rooms.  The 
latest  type  of  apparatus  is  used  in- 
cluding Ultra- Violet  Ray,  X-Ray  and 
Baking  Lights. 

"A  Dental  Clinic  is  connected  with 
the  Health  Department,  where  you 
may  have  dental  work  done  during 
store  hours.  Examinations  and 
emergency  treatments  are  given  with- 
out charge.  A  charge  of  fifty  cents 
is  made  for  cleaning  your  teeth,  for 
extracting  or  for  filling  a  tooth. 

"A  full  time  chiropodist  is  em- 
ployed. The  co-worker  is  required 
to  pay  only  a  nominal  charge  for  this 
service." 

There  are  many  variations  of  these 
plans,  in  other  companies. 


Fascism,  or  Else  Widespread  Industrial 
Disputes,  Will  Result  from  Effort  to 
Have  Government  Guarantee  Rights 
Which  Labor  Can  only  Win  by  Its  Own 
Strength,     Professor     Mason     Fears. 


Doubts  New  Law 
will  Aid  Workers 


By  Alpheus  Thomas  Mason 

Department  of  Politics,  Princeton 


THE  intervention  of  govern- 
mental agencies  on  the  side 
of  labor  represents  a  new 
departure  in  industrial  relations  in 
this  country.  We  are  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  government 
power,  in  the  form  of  injunctions, 
militiamen,  and  soldiers  on  the  side 
of  the  employer. 

However,  the  ineffectiveness  of 
labor's  appeals  to  the  government 
during  the  last  two  years  raises  doubt 
as  to  the  usefulness  of  such  appeals. 
It  also  demonstrates  labor's  failure  to 
see  that  only  through  its  own  efforts 
can  it  hope  to  obtain  permanent 
results. 

Recent  legislation  attempted  to 
improve  the  position  of  labor  in  two 
ways:  it  sought  to  place  the  legal 
status  of  trade-unionism  on  a  more 


secure  footing,  and  tried  to  make 
national  in  scope  certain  minimum 
requirements  as  to  hours,  wages  and 
working  conditions.  The  Schechter 
decision  however  destroyed  whatever 
gains  had  been  made  toward  improv- 
ing labor's  legal  status,  and  also 
greatly  narrowed  the  constitutional 
scope  of  fu  cure  legislation  in  this  field. 
But  long  before  this  judicial  ukase, 
labor's  expectations  had  been  blasted 
by  the  wholesale  manner  in  which 
employers,  without  legal  apprehen- 
sion, flaunted  the  provisions  of  the 
Recovery  Act.  At  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
Convention  of  1934  the  bitterest  dis- 
appointment recorded  by  labor  was 
over  the  failure  of  this  act  to  realize 
political  and  legislative  promises  to 
throw  statutory  safeguards  around 
the    right    to   organize    and    bargain 
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collectively  through  bonafide  trade- 
unions.  It  is  here,  the  executive 
council  moaned,  "that  the  most  cruel 
disillusionment  of  the  workers  re- 
garding NRA  has  occurred."  So 
labor  leaders,  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  girded  their  loins  and 
sought  to  re-establish  trade-unionism 
on  a  firm  legal  foundation.  The 
Wagner  Labor  Disputes  Act  is  the 
result. 

I  consider  the  Wagner  Labor  Dis- 
putes Act  unfortunate,  not  because  of 
lack  of  sympathy  with  the  ends  it 
seeks  but  because  it  fails  to  distin- 
guish between  the  nature  of  govern- 
ment and  the  nature  of  an  organized 
economic  group;  for  its  failure  to 
differentiate  sharply  those  functions 
which  belong  to  government  from 
those  which  must  be  left  to  trade- 
unions. 

That  industrial  peace  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  necessitates  the  right 
of  labor  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively through  independently 
chosen  representatives,  that  such  re- 
presentatives should  be  accorded  the 
right  to  speak  for  all  employees  con- 
stituting a  majority  of  the  unit 
deemed  appropriate,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  But  is  it  the  business  of 
government  to  try  to  secure  these 
desirable  ends  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  the  Wagner  Act? 

In  the  industrial  battle  organized 
American  labor  has  always  depended 
too  much  on  government  support  and 
too  little  on  expanding  its  own 
strength.  The  Wagner  Act  is  further 
evidence  of  this  tendency. 


QUESTIONS    MAGNA    CHARTA 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  one  of  the  most  important  re- 
sults of  Federal  labor  legislation  may 
be  improvements  in  the  operation  of 
employee  representation  plans.  Em- 
ployers are  bound  to  attempt  to 
bring  their  plans  into  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  legislation,  and 
if  they  are  able  to  do  so,  and  gain 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
employees,  the  "Magna  Charta"  of 
the  AFL  will  actually  have  the  effect 
of  making  it  more  difficult  to  organize 
plants.  In  view  of  this  possibility, 
even  probability,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  labor  should  be  so 
optimistic  over  the  enactment  of  the 
Wagner  Act.  It  is  equally  hard  to 
see  why  industrialists  should  be  so 
much  alarmed  at  the  re-enactment  of 
provisions  which  they  so  successfully 
circumvented  or  freely  ignored  under 
NRA. 

Before  government  can  be  of  much 
service  in  promoting  collective  bar- 
gaining, organized  labor  must  first 
demonstrate  to  the  employer  that  a 
union  exists,  and  the  most  convincing 
demonstration  of  its  existence  is  its 
ability  to  call  out  enough  workers  to 
bring  the  plant  to  a  standstill. 

In  the  process  of  establishing  eco- 
nomic balance,  government  may  aid; 
by  use  of  the  injunction  it  can  safe- 
guard unionizing  activities  against 
the  discriminatory  acts  of  employers; 
it  can  render  unenforceable  "yellow 
dog"  contracts;  it  might  even  protect 
trade  union   funds  against  confisca- 
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tion.  All  of  this,  I  believe,  our 
government  can  and  should  do  both 
as  a  practical  and  as  a  constitutional 
matter.  There  are,  however,  certain 
definite  limits  to  what  government 
can  or  should  undertake  in  equalizing 
labor's  bargaining  strength.  Desir- 
able as  it  is  as  a  matter  of  policy  to 
establish  collective  bargaining,  labor 
cannot  enjoy  it  even  as  a  matter  of 
law  in  cases  where  it  does  not  possess 
it  as  an  economic  fact.  I  believe  that 
the  attempt  of  government  to  compel 
agreements  between  employer  and 
employee  is  not  very  different  in 
effect  from  a  statute  outlawing 
strikes;  and  similarly  is  unenforce- 
able. 

I  endorse  collective  bargaining  as 
sound  public  policy  but  insist  that  it 
cannot  be  achieved  by  legislative 
fiat.  There  must  be  a  strong,  dis- 
ciplined labor  movement  under  com- 
petent leadership.  To  date  organ- 
ized labor  and  organized  capital, 
though  surely  hostile  enough,  have 
cooperated  to  abort  this  result.  Until 
strong,  united  and  responsible  organ- 
ization is  established  on  both  sides, 
governmental  measures  will  serve  only 
to  draw  more  sharply  such  issues  as 
trade-unionism  versus  company  union- 
ism, collective  bargaining  versus  indi- 
vidual agreements,  etc.;  all  of  which 
perilously  exaggerates  the  elements  of 
conflict  already  only  too  inherent  in 
the  employer-employee  relationship. 

I  submit  that  collective  bargaining 
offers  the  most  satisfactory  approach 
to  the  problem  of  the  employer- 
employee      relationship.     This      re- 


quires strong,  independent  organi- 
zation on  both  sides  and  adequate 
adjustment  machinery  over  both  of 
them.  The  building  of  trade-union 
organization  and  power  is  the  work 
of  the  employees,  not  of  the  govern- 
ment. Government  cannot  fight  la- 
bor's battles.  Only  in  industries 
where  the  unions  were  strong  before 
the  enactment  of  Section  7a,  such  as 
the  Building  and  Garment  Trades, 
have  workers  enjoyed  any  consider- 
able share  in  determining  their  own 
destiny. 

The  big  idea  of  this  new  legislation 
is  to  achieve  for  labor,  by  the  aid  of 
government,  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining.  Collective  bargaining  is 
elevated  to  the  plane  of  a  legal  right, 
and  several  activities  of  employers, 
are  by  specific  statutory  provisions, 
expressly  forbidden. 

BARGAINING    VS.    DEALING 

One  can  but  deplore  the  manner  in 
which  certain  employers  sought  to 
defeat  or  circumvent  the  collective 
bargaining  provisions  of  the  Recovery 
Act.  Prior  to  1933  collective  bar- 
gaining was  a  phrase  of  definite  mean- 
ing, known  and  accepted  by  both 
employers  and  trade-unionists.  For 
both  it  meant  dealing  through  inde- 
pendent trade-union  representatives 
and  was  entirely  distinguishable  from 
any  employer-employee  relationship 
in  which  the  company  union,  works 
council,  or  any  other  employee  repre- 
sentation plan,  was  the  device  used. 
This  distinction  was  strongly  insisted 
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upon  by  industrialists  as  well  as  by 
trade-unionists.  Mr.  E.  K.  Hall, 
vice-president  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company, 
whom  industrialists  regarded  as  the 
dean  of  their  school  of  industrial  rela- 
tions, accurately  expressed  the  labor 
point  of  view  no  less  than  that  of 
employers. 

"Trade-unions,"  Mr.  Hall  wrote 
in  1928  are  organized  "without  invi- 
tation from  and  often  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  management," 
whereas  the  employee  representa- 
tion plan  of  labor  organization,  "is 
founded  with  the  encouragement  and 
often  on  the  invitation  of  the  manage- 
ment; ...  it  is  not  bargaining;  it  is 
dealing;  it  is  collective  dealing,  if  you 
please,  but  as  I  see  it,  that  is  very 
different  from  bargaining."  {Per- 
sonnel, vol.  4,  Feb.,  1928,  p.  77). 

As  recently  as  1932,  John  D. 
Rockefeller  3rd  advocated  collective 
dealing,  not  collective  bargaining. 

"There  must  be,"  Mr.  Rockefeller 
said,  "collective  dealing  in  place  of 
collective  bargaining."  (New  York 
Times,  Sept.,  1932). 

The  concepts  "collective  dealing" 
and  "collective  bargaining"  which 
formerly  were  quite  distinguishable, 
being  used  to  describe  entirely  dif- 
ferent types  of  employer-employee 
relationship,  became  completely  iden- 
tified in  the  minds  of  certain  industri- 
alists, after  1933.  Words  originally 
used  to  describe  a  relationship  wherein 
the  employer  deals  with  a  labor  organ- 
ization encouraged  and  sponsored  by 
the  employer  himself  were  surrendered 


for  those  alleged  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  legislative  mandate. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  question 
the  good  intentions  of  those  who 
aided  in  establishing  employee  repre- 
sentation plans,  or  to  deny  the  real 
benefits,  that  have  flowed  to  labor 
under  them.  But  for  most  employers, 
there  was  no  thought  of  endowing 
labor  with  the  right  to  bargain  col- 
lectively. Before  the  enactment  of 
Section  7(a)  such  agencies  did  not  con- 
stitute collective  bargaining.  Only 
by  some  feat  of  legerdemain  can 
these  plans  now  be  transformed,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  it  was  and  is  a 
mistake  for  employers  to  make  the 
effort. 

There  is  grave  doubt  whether 
employers  can  make  fundamental 
changes  in  company  unions  such  as 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  true 
collective  bargaining,  or  whether  in- 
deed they  should  try.  This  is  not  to 
deny  company  unions  all  value  and 
merit.  But  to  concede  to  them,  as 
certain  industrialists  insist  on  doing, 
the  exclusive  or  even  dominant  posi- 
tion as  bargaining  agents,  is  tanta- 
mount to  giving  the  employer  a 
representative  on  both  sides  of  the 
table.  Under  such  a  condition,  la- 
bor's bargaining  power  is  not  cur- 
tailed; it  is  destroyed. 

DANGER    IN    MINORITIES 

Closely  associated  with  Congress' 
purpose  to  secure  labor  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining  is  the  legisla- 
tive guarantee  of  authority  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  majority  to  speak  for 
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all  employees.  The  issue  of  majority 
versus  minority  representation  has 
been  a  most  troublesome  one.  In  the 
course  of  a  year,  there  has  been 
hardly  a  public  official  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  down  who  has  not  tried  his 
hand  at  a  final  and  conclusive  inter- 
pretation, until  the  issue  literally  has 
become  confusion  worse  confounded. 

There  can  be  little  question  as  to 
the  soundness  of  the  majority  princi- 
ple. The  right  of  labor  to  bargain 
exclusively  through  representatives 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  employees  is 
obviously  one  which  it  should  have, 
and  employers  ought  to  respect  that 
right;  the  reason  given  by  them  for 
not  doing  so  is  word-quibbling,  ut- 
terly insincere.  Whether  Congress 
can  or  should  undertake  to  achieve 
majority  rule  for  labor  is  another 
question. 

Assuming  that  collective  bargain- 
ing through  bonafide  trade-union 
representatives  furnishes  the  most 
satisfactory  basis  on  which  industrial 
negotiations  can  proceed,  adherence 
to  the  majority  principle  becomes 
absolutely  necessary.  Labor  has 
maintained  the  exclusive  right  of 
representatives  of  the  majority  to 
speak  for  all  employees.  Employers, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  shown  sur- 
prisingly tender  regard  for  minorities, 
claiming  for  themselves  the  "right" 
to  negotiate  and  make  agreements 
with  all  comers.  Never  before  es- 
pecially careful  of  minority  rights, 
employers  are  now  unusually  solicit- 
ous, urging  that  it  is  unfair,  un- 
democratic, un-American,  for  minori- 


ties to  be  subjected  to  agreements 
which  they  have  had  no  part  in  mak- 
ing. The  insincerity  of  such  em- 
ployer devotion  to  the  minority  prin- 
ciple has  been  shown  time  and  time 
again,  the  Guide  Lamp  Corporation 
Case  being  the  most  famous  illustra- 
tion. The  experience  of  hearing  this 
argument  in  many  similar  cases  fi- 
nally outraged  Chairman  Garrison  to 
the  point  of  observing: 

"I  am  tired  of  hearing  theoretical 
arguments  advanced  about  the  rights 
of  the  minority.  I  have  never  yet 
seen  a  case  in  which  these  arguments 
were  advanced  by  bonafide  minority 
groups  genuinely  concerned  with  ne- 
gotiating a  collective  agreement  ap- 
plying to  all.  They  are  invariably 
put  forth  by  employers  who  do  not 
wish  to  bargain  collectively  and  who, 
therefore,  wish  their  responsibility  to 
be  kept  as  diffused  and  uncertain  as 
possible." 

If  only  the  employer  can  get  the 
minority  principle  accepted,  the  rest, 
in  view  of  the  chaotic  and  disunited 
condition  of  American  trade-union- 
ism, is  easy.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
get  rival  labor  organizations  to  pre- 
sent a  variety  of  demands  so  that  by 
playing  one  against  the  other  no  col- 
lective bargaining  can  be  carried  on 
at  all.  That  the  employer  is  able 
to  do  this  to  such  an  extent  that 
government  feels  moved  to  intervene 
in  behalf  of  the  majority  principle,  is 
a  significant  and  discouraging  com- 
mentary on  the  character  and 
strength  of  American  labor.  If  labor 
is  ever  intelligently  led  and  effectively 
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represented,  bargaining  must  be  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  majority. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  that; 
the  contrary  view  is  absurd  on  its 
face.  I  have  never  known  of  a 
government  sending  two  sets  of  repre- 
sentatives to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
a  foreign  country,  one  authorized  to 
speak  for  the  majority,  the  other  for 
a  minority. 

PREDICTS    CONTROVERSY 

But  even  if  accepted  the  whole 
significance  of  the  majority  rule 
principle  turns  on  the  unit  chosen. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner 
Act  the  power  and  responsibility  of 
deciding  between  competing  units  is 
conferred  upon  the  National  Labor 
Board. 

I  predict  that  the  controversies 
under  this  provision  will  be  among 
the  most  difficult  which  the  board 
will  be  called  upon  to  decide.  It  will 
involve  fierce  battles  between  com- 
pany unions  and  independent  labor 
organizations,  and  contests  between 
craft  and  industrial  unionists.  Also, 
it  may  be  that  there  are  employees 
in  American  industry  who  do  not 
wish  to  be  represented  either  by 
company  or  outside  unions,  but  who 
do  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  How  will  the  board 
decide  this  issue  ?  One  may  doubt  the 
government's  wisdom  in  entering  this 
field.  Each  group  of  workers  should 
be  left  to  decide  for  themselves  what 
unit  they  wish  to  represent  them. 
For  even   conceding  that  a  govern- 


ment agency  should  determine  the 
bargaining  unit,  the  problem  will  be 
next  to  impossible  of  solution  in  cases 
where  wage-earners  have  not  already 
reached  an  agreement — a  situation, 
which  as  everyone  knows,  is  not  at 
all  unusual. 

Thus  Congress'  desire  to  safeguard 
labor  in  its  right  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively  has  led  it  to  as- 
sume responsibility  even  in  matters  of 
a  minor  nature,  details  formerly 
considered  as  lying  in  the  field  of 
routine  shop  management:  Questions 
of  seniority  rights,  of  discharge,  of 
lay-offs,  etc.,  all  become  subjects  of 
complaint  and  adjudication.  If  this 
practice  is  continued,  paternalism 
may  be  carried  to  such  a  point  as  to 
suggest  fascism. 

In  the  administration  of  the  new 
labor  legislation  the  government  may 
follow  one  of  two  policies.  It  may 
allow  wholesale  disregard  of  the 
provisions,  the  probable  effect  of 
which  will  be  widespread  industrial 
disputes,  and  an  appeal  on  the  part 
of  labor  for  even  more  far-reaching 
legislation  or  the  administration  may 
insist  on  strict  enforcement.  If  it 
does  this  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  in  view  of 
its  lack  of  organized  power  and  its 
incompetent  and  shortsighted  leader- 
ship, will  go  along  and  become  a  sort 
of  government-run  labor  organization 
in  its  nature  essentially  Fascist. 
Neither  employers  nor  workers  intend 
this  result,  but  "hell  is  paved  with 
good  intentions"  and  both  will  have 
aided  in  producing  it. 


University  of  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment Develops  Some  Significant 
Statistics  from  Records  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania  State   Employment   Service. 


Characteristics 
of  the  Jobless 


Summarizing  a  report 

By  Gladys  L.  Palmer 


AN  INTERESTING  analysis 
/A  of  the  types  of  people  who 
■*--  -^  are  unemployed  is  contained 
in  a  recent  study  of  the  employment 
characteristics  of  new  applicants  at 
the  Philadelphia  State  Employment 
Office,  reported  on  by  Gladys  L. 
Palmer.  The  study  was  conducted 
by  the  Industrial  Research  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  co-operation  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Employment  Service. 
To  a  certain  extent,  the  study  answers 
the  perplexing  question  "Who  are 
the  unemployed?" 

The  Personnel  Journal  has  culled 
from  Miss  Palmer's  report  some 
rather  significant  statistics.  It 
should  be  born  in  mind  that  these 
statistics  apply  only  to  those  of  the 
unemployed   who    have    applied    for 


work  at  the  State  Employment  Office. 
The  figures  do  not  include  the  idle 
relief  recipients  who  have  not  visited 
this  office. 

The  first  important  question  an- 
swered is:  "How  many  were  born  in 
the  United  States?"  The  answer  is 
81.2  per  cent  of  the  men  and  91.2 
per  cent  of  the  women. 

From  where  did  they  come  to 
Philadelphia?     The  answer: 

Mtn  Women 

Percent  born  in  Philadelphia. .  .   44.3  50.9 
Per   cent    born   in    the   rest   of 

Pennsylvania 12.4  11. 9 

Per  cent  born  in  the  U.  S.  A.  out- 
side Pennsylvania 24 . 5  28 . 4 

Most  of  the  men  who  came  from 
the  rest  of  Pennsylvania  to  Phila- 
delphia were  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
labor.     Most  of  those  coming  from 
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the  rest  of  the  United  States  were 
unskilled  labor  and  domestic  and  per- 
sonal servants. 

Most  of  the  women  who  came  from 
the  rest  of  Pennsylvania  to  Phila- 
delphia were  in  the  executive  and 
professional  class.  Those  coming 
from  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
were  largely  domestic  and  personal 
servants. 

What  were  the  types  of  jobs  they 
had  held  longest  while  employed? 
The  following  table  shows: 

Per  cent         Per  cent 
Occupational  Group  Men  Women 

Total  Reporting 100. o         100. o 


Skilled  and  Semi-skilled 38 

Unskilled II 

Clerical 15 

Transportation  and  Trade.  .  .  14 

Domestic  and  Personal 4 

Executive  and  Professional. .  .  13 

Public  Service o 

All  Other 2 


In  what  industries  were  they  last 
laid  off.^  The  answer  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


2 

16. 

8 

0. 

0 

35- 

.•? 

10. 

6 

ao. 

3 

II. 

7 

* 

I 

5- 

Last  Employed 

Total  Reporting 


Men  Women 

100. o        100. O 


Manufacturing 33 

Building  Construction 19 

Distribution 11 

Public  Utilities 8 

Government 3 

Business  and  Professions ....  5 

Service  Industries 6 

Institutions 1 

Private  Families i 

Miscellaneous 8 


7 

2 

18 

2 

3 

9 

3 

7 

9 

3 

9 

0 

10 

I 

II 

9 

6 

This  table  is  significant  because  if 
all  industries  had  to  pay  the  same 
unemployment  insurance  payroll  tax 


as  is  sometimes  proposed,  the  table 
shows  that  the  burden  would  fall  un- 
equally. In  some  industries  employ- 
ment is  less  stable  than  in  others. 

How  long  is  it  since  they  had  a  job  ? 
The  answer: 


Tota 


aration  of  Unemploymen 

Reporting 


0-3  months 15.5 

4-6  months 9.5 

7-9  months 5.0 

10-12  months 10.8 

13-24  months 27.6 

25-36  months 18.2 

37-48  months 8.1 

49  months  and  over 4.2 

Employed   at   time  of  regis- 


This  table  shows  that  in  a  depres- 
sion like  the  last  one  benefits  lasting 
about  4  months,  after  a  waiting  pe- 
riod averaging  one  month  will  take 
care  of  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
unemployed  till  they  find  jobs  again. 
The  remainder  will  have  to  go  on 
some  form  of  relief  after  6  months. 

How  old  were  the  applicants  ?  The 
answer: 


Ages  Men  Women 

Total  Reporting 100. o  100. o 

20-24  years 18.5  35-5 

25-29  years 15.8  18.2 

30-34  years 12.8  13.4 

35-39years 15.2  12.5 

40-44  years 13.2  8.7 

45-49  years 10. 1  5.7 

50-54  years 6.3  3.2 

55-59  years 4.5  1.7 

60-64  years 2.3  0.6 

65  and  over 1.3  0.5 


Eighty-five  and  six  tenths  per  cent 
of  the  men  and  94  per  cent  of  the 
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women  applying  were  under  50.  The 
people  placed  with  the  least  difficulty 
have  been  found  to  be  women  under 
25  and  men  around  the  ages  of  35 
and  39. 

How  many  would  be  eligible  under 
the  Social  Security  Act?  This  ques- 
tion is  answered  in  the  report  as  fol- 
lows: 

"In  view  of  the  present  interest  in 
the  potential  coverage  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  under  the  new 
Social  Security  Act,  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  note  that  the  vast  majority 
of  applicants  will  be  covered  by  the 
proposed  unemployment  compensa- 
tion provisions.     A  preliminary  check 


on  the  eligibility  of  the  industries 
represented  indicates  that  87  per  cent 
of  the  men  and  70  per  cent  of  the 
women  registering  at  the  State  Em- 
ployment Office  during  the  quarter 
months  of  1934  would  be  eligible 
under  the  proposed  legislation.  The 
same  check  applied  to  work  relief 
applicants  indicates  that  the  same 
proportion  of  men  and  55  per  cent  of 
the  women  would  be  eligible." 

Directors  of  the  Industrial  Re- 
search Department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  conducted 
the  study,  are  Joseph  H.  Willits  and 
Anne  Bezanson.  The  secretary  is 
Mirian  Hussey. 


Correspondence 

To    the    Editors    oj  the    Personnel  is   purely   experimental.     I   am   not 
Journal:  sure  that  it  would  tell  anything  that 
The   following  letter  I   have  ad-  an  acute  interviewer  would  not  de- 
dressed  to  Mr.  Wadsworth  comment-  tect    unaided;    that    is    identify    the 
ing  on  his  interesting  article  of  the  applicants  with  personality  problems, 
last  issue  of  the  Personnel  Journal:  I  am  making  a  special  effort  to  de- 
"Mr.  Guy  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  velop    the    ability    to    estiniate    the 
Los  Aneeles  qualities   disclosed    by  the  Otis  and 
California     '  Bernreuter    tests    merely    by    inter- 
view, verifying  the  result  afterwards 
"Dear  Mr.  Wadsworth:  by  the  test.     Needless  to  say  there 

"I  read  with  great  interest  your  are  plenty  of  misses, 

article    'Tests    prove    worth    to    a  "We   have   little   in    the   way   of 

utility,'    in    the    new    issue    of    the  norms  for  our  various  levels  of  skill 

Personnel  Journal.     I  have  been  ex-  but  I  would  estimate  tentatively  the 

perimenting  here  with  psychological  following  requirements  for  Otis: 

and   other    tests   for   about   a    year.  Routine  Clerical 801090 

We  are  not  able  to  use  them  to  any  Higher    Clerical     and 

extent  for  present  employees  but  all  Minor  Supervisory..  90  to  105 

applicants    who    are    seriously    con-  Secondary     Technical 

sidered  for  employment  take  one  or  and       Intermediate 

more  of  the  following  tests:  Supervisory 95  to  no 

1.  Thurstone  Typing.  Higher  Technical  and 

2.  Stenogauge  for  stenographers.  Supervisory no  to  125 

3.  O'Connor  Vocabulary.  "Of  course  this  is  very  crude  and 

4.  Otis  Mental  Ability.  I  am  well  aware  that  intelligence  is 

5.  Bernreuter    Personality    Inven-  only  one  of  many  essential  qualities 

tory.  and  perhaps  not  even  the  most  im- 

6.  Thurstone  Clerical.  portant  one  many  times. 
"Stenographers  take  Nos.  2,  3,  4  "For  stenographers  I  would  guess 

and  5.     Typists  take  i,  3,  4  and  5.  that   the   following  norms  would   be 

Clerks  or  beginner  clerks  take  4,  5  desirable  on  the  O'Connor  Vocabulary 

and  6.  which  as  you  know  has  150  words: 

"I  am  increasingly  satisfied  with  Routine  Typist 100  to  115 

the  use  of  the  Otis  Mental  Ability  General  Stenographic.  105  to  125 

Test  although   I  like  the  O'Connor  Where  superior  steno- 

Vocabulary    for    stenographers    and  graphic    and    secre- 

typists    with    or    without    the    Otis.  tarial  performance  is 

Our  use  of  the  Bernreuter  Inventory  required 125  to  140 
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"Again  this  is  crude  and  there  are 
exceptions  to  all  good  rules. 

"I  am  giving  you  this  in  the  belief 
that  it  will  interest  you  and  in  the 
hope  that  I  may  have  in  return  some 
brief  statement  from  you  regarding 
your  own  experience  with  such  tests. 
I  would  be  interested  to  know  what 
mental  ability  test  you  use.  Are  the 
scores  referred  to  in  your  articles 
'LQ's'  or  some  other  score?  Mine 
are. 

"You  refer  to  a  rating  system. 
May  I  have  a  copy  of  your  blank? 
Our  own  is  enclosed,  and  I  am  very 
much  interested  to  see  that  you  use 
the  same  three  point  scale  that  we 
adopted  here.  The  chief  reason  for 
adopting  a  three  point  scale  instead 
of  a  five  or  ten  is  that  some  super- 
visors cannot  or  will  not  discriminate 
with  sufficient  accuracy.  This  tends 
to  make  it  unfair  for  some  employees 
and  it  becomes  too  difficult  and  tedi- 
ous a  job  when  many  employees  have 
to  be  rated.  Please  notice  that  we 
do  not  use  this  blank  for  employees 
having  supervisory  or  highly  techni- 
cal jobs. 

"I  admire  the  tone  of  your  article 
as  well  as  the  information  given  and 
I  heartily  concur  in  your  concluding 
observations  regarding  the  value  of 
tests.  They  do  not  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  other  means  of  deter- 
mining suitability  for  promotion  and 
selection  of  employees  but  I  do  be- 
lieve they  tend  to  develop  more 
accurate  judgment." 

Edward  N.  Hay, 
Personnel  Officer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


To    the    Editor    of   the    Personnel 
Journal: 

"Yesterday  I  received  my  Novem- 
ber copy  of  the  Personnel  Journal 
and  from  my  point  of  view  it  is  the 
most  interesting  issue  that  has  been 
put  out  since  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  organization. 

"In  this  particular  issue  the  arti- 
cles are  those  that  are  particularly 
appealing  to  the  young  man  in  per- 
sonnel work.  The  article  on  'Tests 
Prove  Worth  to  a  Utility'  by  Mr. 
Guy  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  of  Los 
Angeles,  is  of  particular  interest  to 
me  at  this  time.  When  Mr.  Wads- 
worth's  other  article  appeared  in 
February  of  1935  pertaining  to  a 
rating  report  I  found  it  to  be  the 
solution  to  our  rating  problem  at 
that  time.  Prior  to  the  receipt  of 
the  February  issue  we  were  using  the 
graphic  style  rating  sheet.  Since 
installation  of  the  style  sheet  reported 
in  the  February  issue  we  have  had 
far  more  satisfactory  results  without 
reports.  I  am  convinced  that  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  particular 
form  is  m.uch  easier  understood  by 
the  average  individual  who  does  the 
rating. 

"It  will  be  appreciated  if  you  will 
advise  the  address  of  Mr.  Guy  W. 
Wadsworth,  Jr.,  in  order  that  I  may 
write  him  for  a  sample  of  the  intel- 
ligence tests  that  are  being  used  by 
him.  It  is  very  likely  that  we  will 
want  to  begin  using  a  similar  test 
in  this  division  of  our  company." 
J.  Fritz  Thompson, 
Athens,  Ga. 


NOTES 


WHY  THEY  COULDN  T  HOLD  THEIR  JOBS 

Although  the  present  economic  disturb- 
ance has  caused  the  educational  program 
in  many  communities  to  be  reduced,  the 
responsibility  of  the  schools  for  education 
to  develop  character  has  increased, 
according  to  a  study  reported  by  H. 
Chandler  Hunt,  Assistant  Principal  of  the 
Meriden  High  School,  Meriden,  Conn. 

By  questionnaire  and  personal  inter- 
view some  of  the  largest  business  concerns 
in  the  country  were  solicited  for  informa- 
tion regarding  their  office  and  clerical 
employees  because  it  is  from  these  grad- 


Moat  Common 
Causes  for 

Lack  of  Specific  Skills  Discharge 

Lack  of  Specific  Skills 

In  Shorthand 2 

In  Typewriting l 

In  English I 

In  Dictaphone i 

In  Arithmetic i 

In  Office  Machines 

In  Bookkeeping 

In  Spelling 

In  Penmanship 

Character  Traits 

Carelessness 14 

Non-Cooperation 10 

Laziness 10 

Absence  for  other  causes  than  Illness 8 

Dishonesty 8 

Attention  to  Outside  Things 7 

Lack  of  Initiative 7 

Lack  of  Ambition 7 

Tardiness 6 

Lack  of  Loyalty 3 

Lack  of  Courtesy 2 

Insufficient  Care  of  and  Improper  Clothing I 

Self-satisfaction 

IrresponsibiHty 

Unadaptability 

Absence  due  to  Illness .0    89.9% 


uates  of  our  schools  that  the  business 
world  judges  the  results  of  the  schools. 
Seventy-six  corporations,  among  the  best 
known  in  the  country,  cooperated  in  this 
study.  A  few  samples  of  these  concerns 
will  indicate  the  general  character  of  the 
whole  list:  Bird  &  Son,  Cluett,  Peabody 
&  Co.,  Commonwealth  Edison  Co., 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  etc. 

For  all  the  corporations  reporting  there 
is  an  average  turnover  of  employees  of 
5.8  per  cent,  or  approximately  4,000 
people.  The  results  of  the  inquiry 
appear  in  the  two  tables  that  follow. 

Table  I  Table  II 

Pctc 


23.5% 


76.';% 
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PUBLIC    BELIEVES    IN    JOB    SECURITY 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  including  more  than  half 
of  the  most  prosperous  class,  believes  the 
government  should  see  to  it  that  every 
man  who  wants  to  work  has  a  job,  ac- 
cording to  the  first  of  a  quarterly  series  of 
national  surveys  of  public  opinion  con- 
ducted by  Fortune  Magazine,  published 
in  a  recent  issue. 

The  tabulation  of  answers  to  the  ques- 
tion "Do  you  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment should  see  to  it  that  every  man  who 
wants  to  work  has  a  job?"  is  as  follows: 


g 

s 

L 

£ 

si 
IS 

1 

g 

i 

i 

i 

Yes 

No 

Don't  know 

76.8 
20.1 
31 

46.6 
47.8 
5-6 

69  0 

26.2 
4.8 

81. 1 
15.8 
31 

88.8 
8.6 
2.6 

91. 1 

3-6 
S-3 

100. 0 

100. 0 

lOO.O 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100. 0 

"Thus,  beginning  with  nearly  half 
of  the  prosperous  and  sweeping  down 
through  the  economic  levels  to  91  per 
cent  of  the  negroes,  public  opinion  over- 
whelmingly favors  assumption  by  the 
government  of  a  function  that  was  never 
seriously  contemplated  prior  to  the  New 
Deal,"  comments  the  magazine. 

SURVEY    OF    INDUSTRIAL    HOME    WORK    BY 
women's    BUREAU 

Impressive  evidence  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  effectively  regulating  industrial 
home  work  is  contained  in  a  study  re- 
cently published  by  the  Women's  Bureau, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  dealing  with 
conditions  in  Rhode  Island.  The  facts 
presented    both    in    statistical   data   ob- 


tained from  pay-roll  records  and  inter- 
views with  the  workers,  and  in  descrip- 
tions of  the  situation  in  typical  homes, 
are  vivid  testimony  to  the  investigators' 
conclusions  that  industrial  home  work 
should  be  abolished,  since  the  evils  of 
long  hours,  meager  earnings,  and  exploi- 
tation of  woman  and  child  labor  are  in- 
herent in  this  method  of  production  and 
can  not  be  regulated. 

REPORT   ON    LEGISLATION 

A  report  on  welfare,  relief,  and  re- 
covery legislation  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  states  during  1933  and 
1934  has  been  issued  by  the  Public 
Administration  Service.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  Marietta  Stevenson  and 
Susan  Posanski  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Association. 

WORST   ACCIDENT   YEAR 

A  booklet  entitled  "Why  Sneer  at 
Nero?",  which  is  "printed  in  the  inter- 
ests of  street  and  highway  safety  and 
for  the  promotion  of  a  more  pleasur- 
able use  of  automobiles,"  is  being  dis- 
tributed by  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

"The  United  States  in  1934,"  the 
company  points  out,  "experienced 
its  worst  automobile  accident  record. 
Around  36,000  persons  were  killed 
and  nearly  1,000,000  injured  as  a  re- 
sult of  882,000  personal  injury  acci- 
dents. The  deaths  represented  an  in- 
crease of  16  per  cent  over  the  31,078 
fatalities  reported  in  1933. 

"The  main  reason  for  so  great  an 
increase  in  deaths  is  that  many  motor- 
ists drive  too  fast  too  much  of  the 
time." 
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group  of  men  to  direct  great  move- 
ments of  trade,"  Mr.  Lewisohn  added 
that  "there  is  one  type  of  government 
administration  that  should  be  pos- 
sible— namely,  the  working  out  of 
such  a  plan  as  is  embodied  in  the  So- 
cial Security  Act." 

"It  will  be  the  acid  test  of  our  pub- 
lic confidence.  Upon  its  success  or 
failure,  the  effectiveness  or  ineffec- 
tiveness of  this  great  effort,  depends 
the  confidence  of  great  masses  of 
citizens  throughout  the  United  States 
in  governmental  activities." 

Coordination  Effected 

MR.  BOWERS  in  describing 
the  organization  being  set  up 
for  the  administration  of  the  New 
York  State  law  said, 

"The  combination  of  employment 
service  and  unemployment  insurance 
in  New  York  State  is  perhaps  the 
most  significant  by-product  of  the  new 
legislation.  Without  such  co-ordina- 
tion of  services  no  State  can  in  our 
judgment  effectively  operate  an  un- 
employment insurance  program. 
The  incorporation  of  the  employment 
service  with  unemployment  insurance 
work  should  elevate  the  employment 
service  to  a  position  which  it  has  long 
deserved  but  which  it  has  not  achieved 
in  any  State.  Placement  can  no 
longer  be  looked  upon  as  a  voluntary, 
incidental  public  service.  Properly 
administered  public  employment  of- 
fices, in  connection  with  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  will  in  due  course 
become  a  source  to  which  employers 


and  employes  will  turn  naturally  for 
their  placement  needs." 

He  also  informed  delegates  that 
amendments  to  the  New  York  State 
social  security  law  will  probably  be 
adopted  by  the  State  Legislature, 
which  will  give  an  additional  year  for 
preparatory  work  in  setting  up  the 
administrative  organization  of  unem- 
ployment insurance.  "Such  an  ex- 
tension of  time  will  give  employers  an 
opportunity  to  adjust  their  own  pay 
roll  records  simultaneously  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  old  age  benefit 
section  of  the  Federal  law  and  of  the 
State  law  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance. Actually  the  filing  of  data  by 
employers  was  called  for  by  the  end 
of  next  month." 

Aug?nent  Federal  Pensions 

THE  informal  session  to  discuss 
technical  aspects  of  old  age  pen- 
sions legislation  and  its  effect  on  exist- 
ing and  contemplated  company  pen- 
sion plans  was  presided  over  by  J. 
Douglas  Brown,  Director,  Industrial 
Relations  Section,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Myers  described  the  new 
flexible  employee  thrift  plan  which 
was  inaugurated  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey  on  January 
1st,  1936.  {Copies  of  the  Plan  may  be 
had  by  writing  to  Administrative  Com- 
mittee, Employees  "Thrift  Plan,  jo 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  Tork.) 

W.  R.  Williamson,  an  actuary  of 
Travelers'  Insurance  Co.,  another 
speaker,  declared  any  employer  who 
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accepts  the  Social  Security  plan  will 
"note  its  inadequacy  as  an  implement 
for  retirement  of  his  present  aged  em- 
ployes and  later  on  for  all  the  higher 
salaried  men." 

As  alternative  methods  to  augment 
the  Social  Security  plan,  he  suggested 
the  purchase  of  immediate  annuities 
on  pensioners,  purchases  of  individual 
deferred  annuities,  provision  by  salary 
allotment  of  individual  contracts  to 
be  purchased  by  the  employes  looking 
towards  adequate  income,  purchase 
or  modification  in  group  annuities, 
and  establishment  of  trusted  plans. 

{The  discussion  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Coch- 
rane, Eastman  Kodak  Company,  is 
printed  in  this  issue  of  the  Personnel 
Journal.) 

Collective  Bargaining 

THE  session  on  collective  bar- 
gaining, presided  over  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Winans,  was  opened  with  a 
paper  by  Prof.  Leo  Wolman  of  Colum- 
bia University,  former  chairman  of 
the  now  defunct  Automobile  Labor 
Board.  Dr.  Wolman  presented  statis- 
tics showing  the  results  of  the  union 
elections  sponsored  by  the  different 
labor  boards  in  the  various  industries. 
The  elections  were  held  to  determine 
the  sentiment  of  the  employee  groups 
toward  organization. 

The  distinction  between  lawful  and 
unlawful  strikes  and  the  use  of  the 
strike  weapon  as  an  instrument  of  in- 
dustrial warfare  were  analysed  by 
Walter  Gordon  Merritt,  attorney,  of 
40  Wall  Street. 


Mr.  Merritt  took  issue  with  both 
national  and  State  anti-injunction 
legislation  which,  he  declared,  sought 
to  invalidate  collective  bargaining 
agreements  between  employees  and 
employers,  and  thus  nullify  whatever 
benefits  might  arise  from  such  agree- 
ments. 

Mrs.  Elinore  Herrick,  of  the  New 
York  State  Labor  Relations  Board, 
urged  members  of  the  federation  to 
co-operate  with  her  in  controversies  in 
which  the  board  may  be  of  assistance. 

C.  R.  Dooley,  Industrial  Relations 
Director  of  the  Socony  Vacuum  Oil 
Co.,  reported  his  company  had  found 
labor  disputes  "could  better  be  ad- 
justed through  informal  discussions" 
than  through  outside  agencies. 

{Leo  Wolman' s  paper  is  printed  in 
this  issue  of  the  Personnel  Journal.) 

Labor  Agreeme?iis 

THE  session  on  Labor  Agree- 
ments was  presided  over  by  Lind- 
say Rogers,  Columbia  University  Law 
Professor. 

Herbert  A.  Enochs,  chief  of  per- 
sonnel of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
listed  as  conditions  desired  by  the 
average  employee,  the  following: 

"Security  of  employment,  steady 
work,  reasonably  satisfactory  working 
conditions  and  surroundings,  including 
just  discipline  and  considerate  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  immediate  super- 
vision; rate  of  pay  reasonably  com- 
mensurate with  required  mental  and 
physical  effort,  responsibility  and  out- 
put and  a  reasonably  effective  voice 
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in  determining  wages  and  working 
conditions,  with  full  and  free  oppor- 
tunity  to   present   grievances. 

{For  a  full  report  of  Mr.  Enoch's  pre- 
sentation see  this  issue  of  the  Personnel 
Journal.) 

Professor  Sumner  H.  Slichter,  of  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, advocated  signed  contracts 
between  employer  and  employee  in 
every  line  of  activity  where  it  is  prac- 
ticable. 

Mr.  William  Collins  spoke  as  the 
representative  of  Mr.  William  Green, 
President,  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  who  is  and  has  been  for  many 
years,  a  member  of  the  Personnel  Re- 
search Federation. 

State  Job  Insurance  Acts 

DR.  BEARDSLEY  RUML, 
Treasurer,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 
presided  over  the  discussions  of  Un- 
employment Insurance.  Mr.  Royal 
Parkinson  of  the  American  Optical 
Company  outlined  the  principles 
which  should  determine  the  design 
of  state  legislation  on  this  subject. 
Professor  Herman  Feldman  of  thu 
Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Dartmouth  College  had 
prepared  a  paper  on  administration  of 
State  laws  but  was  unavoidably  pre- 
vented from  attending. 

{For  Mr.  Parkinson's  and  Professor 
Feldman  s  papers  see  this  issue  of  the 
Personnel  Journal.) 


Projit  for  Foremen? 

THE  subject  of  supervision  dis- 
cussed by  Glenn  Gardiner, 
Forstman  Woolen  Co.,  and  Charles 
Reitell  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
A.  Dittmar,Lehn&Finke,broughtout 
fundamental  aspects  of  personnel  or- 
ganization, which  are  rarely  men- 
tioned. 

"A  feeling  of  proprietorship"  de- 
velops when  a  foreman  acts  as  a  man- 
ager, and  "operates  his  section  just  as 
if  it  were  his  own  little  individual  busi- 
ness," and  is  given  a  "share  in  in- 
creased savings."  This  is  the  best 
way  of  building  large  organizations  to 
operate  on  economical  and  profitable 
lines,  according  to  Mr.  Reitell.  He 
contrasted  organizations  built  this 
way,  with  those  in  which  the  boss 
gives  the  orders  and  everyone  below 
has  an  alibi  for  not  carrying  them  out. 

Mr.  Gardiner  whose  paper  will  ap- 
pear in  the  next  issue  of  the  Person- 
nel Journal  adopted  the  viewpoint 
that  the  foreman  is  influenced  by  the 
morale  of  the  company  for  which  he 
works.  As  that  morale  is  determined 
by  the  points  of  view  of  top  execu- 
tives, schemes  for  training  foremen  to 
be  considerate  to  workers,  to  "lead" 
rather  than  "boss,"  etc.,  are  useless 
unless  the  company  heads  work  that 
way.  In  other  words  he  held  that 
often  the  first  step  in  training  the 
supervisor  is  to  train  the  boss. 

Discussion  of  these  papers  brought 
out  that,  if  Mr.  Gardiner's  thesis  is 
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correct,  that  the  foreman  follows  the 
lead  of  the  boss,  and  if  the  boss  is 
dominated  by  the  profit  motive,  then 
the  sound  thing  to  do  is  to  have  the 
foreman  working  for  profit  or  bonus 
as  advocated  by  Mr.  Reitell. 

But  there  was  emphatic  protest,  in 
the  meeting,  against  motivating  the 
foreman  in  this  way,  and  a  feeling 
that,  in  the  long  run,  personnel  men 
would  serve  the  best  interests  of  their 
employers  if  they  educated  their 
employers. 


Joif  Analyses 


TO  INCREASE  "harmony  and 
understanding  between  manage- 
ment and  its  salaried  employees"  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Manufactur- 
ing Company  has  analysed  the  jobs  of 
every  worker  from  President  to  Office 
Boy.  Each  employee  described  his 
own  work  in  his  own  words.  "Presi- 
dent and  Office  Boy  sat  down  each 
with  the  same  form  before  him  and  the 
same  instructions  to  guide  him." 
Salaries  were  then  studied  so  that  each 
worker  should  receive  pay  according 
to  the  responsibilities  of  his  job. 
Complaints  of  unfairness  in  pay  rates 
have  been  eliminated,  because  now 
there  is  equal  pay  for  equal  jobs.  Mr. 
E.  B.  Roberts  of  the  Westinghouse 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  in  the  session 
on  Job  and  Salary  Classification  de- 
scribed in  detail  how  the  Westing- 
house Company  accomplished  this 
major  personnel  job. 

Mr.  Eric  A.  Nicol,  of  the  Philadel- 
phia   Gas   Works,    described   how    a 


similar  plan  was  worked  out  in  his 
Company,  and  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions caused  when  a  revision  was 
worked  out  with  employee  repre- 
sentations. 

{Mr.  Nicol' s  paper  is  published  in 
part  in  this  issue  of  the  Personnel 
Journal.) 

Office  Personnel 

THE  session  on  Office  Personnel 
Administration  under  the  Chair- 
manship of  Mr.  J.  W.  Reidell,  Presi- 
dent, New  York  Chapter,  National 
Office  Management  Association,  was 
given  over  to  the  presentations  of  four 
speakers. 

Professor  D.  B.  Porter  showed  a 
two  reel  movie  illustrating  the  pos- 
sibilities of  improving  training,  lay- 
out, and  equipment  in  posting,  filing, 
and  sorting  in  offices. 

Mr.  L.  J.  O'Rourke  described  how 
office  supervision  was  improved 
through  monthly  supervisor's  con- 
ferences using  the  case  method  of  dis- 
cussing actual  working  problems  with 
which  supervisors  were   faced. 

Mr.  T.  O.  Armstrong  explained  how 
the  Westinghouse  Company  tested 
employees  to  find  their  strong  points, 
encouraged  them  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  promotion  through  attend- 
ing night  school,  and  then  promoted 
and  transferred  them  so  that  their 
abilities  were  used  to  the  full. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Rowland  advocated  and 
described  periodic  operating  audits  of 
offices  as  bases  for  sound  personnel 
work. 
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THE  professional  municipal  ex- 
ecutive, chosen  purely  on  the 
basis  of  his  fitness  for  the  job,  as  op- 
posed to  the  official  elected  by  politics, 
was  advocated  by  Richard  S.  Childs, 
a  leader  in  the  city  manager  move- 
ment, president  of  the  City  Club  and 
member  of  the  New  York  City 
Charter  Commission. 

Recalling  that  there  are  now  400 
city  managers  in  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Childs  urged  that  city  executives 
should  be  trained  for  their  jobs  so  that 
their  service  is  not  limited  to  one  city 
alone,  but  may  be  used  by  any 
municipality. 

The  training  of  municipal  officers 
who  are  transferable  from  place  to 
place  should  be  encouraged,  he  con- 
tinued, asserting  that  he  knows  of 
several  hundred  cases  of  transfer  of 
city  managers  from  city  to  city.  One 
city  manager,  he  said,  has  had  a  city 
manager  career  of  20  years,  having 
had  several  promotions  during  this 
period,  "always  to  a  larger  city  and  at 
a  larger  salary,"  and  always  on  the 
basis  of  his  record. 

"Cities  look  abroad  for  city  man- 
agers in  more  than  half  of  the  nation. 
The  average  tenure  of  the  city  man- 
ager's post  is  now  greater  than  the 
tenure  of  elective  mayors  in  the  cities 
which  have  the  old-fashioned  form  of 
government." 


Mr.  Childs  saw  a  "steadily  improv- 
ing picture"  before  the  country,  and 
envisaged  the  steady  growth  of  public 
service  that  "will  be  a  protective 
bailiwick  for  competent  minds  and 
where  the  rewards  of  good  service  will  . 
be  promotion  for  merit  and  a  steady 
opportunity  improving  career." 

Mr.  Childs  was  speaking  at  the 
luncheon  session  on  Better  Govern- 
mental Personnel.  Mr.  Edmund  E. 
Day,  Director  of  Social  Sciences 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  who  presided 
at  the  meeting,  emphasized  the  im- 
portance to  business  and  industry  of 
having  competent  public  servants, 
whether  business  man  believed  there 
should  be  few  or  many  such. 

Joseph  D.  McGoldrick,  former  Con- 
troller of  New  York  City,  gave  an 
interesting,  witty,  and  at  times  bit- 
ingly  sarcastic  informal  talk  on  his 
experiences  at  City  Hall. 


Late  Snacks  0.  K. 

CLIPPING  from  the  Syracuse 
Post  Standard: 
That  little  snack  before  snoozing 
was  termed  "O.  K."  today  by  Prof. 
Howard  W.  Haggard  of  Yale  uni- 
versity's applied  physiology  depart- 
ment, "if  it  isn't  just  those  leftovers 
clogging  up  the  icebox." 

Advocating  that  Americans  have 
five  or  six  light  meals  a  day  instead  of 
three  heavy  ones.  Haggard  said: 

"Americans  don't  eat  often  enough. 
They  should  eat  five  or  six  meals  daily 
instead  of  two  or  three. 

Haggard   said   the   reason   persons 
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had  indigestion  from  eating  before 
bedtime  was  because  they  ate  "any- 
old  thing." 

"Don't  rob  the  ice  box,"  he  warned. 

"Most  people  consume  cold  lobster, 
cheese  or  sardines  and  wonder  why 
they  have  stomach  aches.  Eat  what 
you  ordinarily  do  for  breakfast  and 
it's  O.  K." 

Haggard,  who  has  written  best 
seller  scientific  works  in  the  layman's 
language,  suggested  "warm  milk  and 
cereals"  for  the  bedtime  snack. 

He  addressed  the  15th  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Personnel  Research 
Federation  on  "Medical  Mental 
Factors." 

Tests  by  the  department  of  applied 
physiology  showed,  Haggard  said, 
that  workers  were  more  efficient  for 
the  first  three  hours  after  meals. 

"Accidents  and  spoilage  were  lower 
when  we  fed  them  more  than  three 
meals  a  day,"  he  added. 

Haggard  characterized  as  "bun- 
kum" a  theory  the  stomach  needs  a 
rest. 

This  is  an  interesting  example  of 
how  personnel  research  is  prepared  for 
public  consumption. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Ching,  U.  S.  Rubber  Co. 
presided  over  the  session  at  which 
Drs.  Haggard,  Hersey,  and  Schoen- 
leber  described  medical  and  mental 
factors  influencing  workers. 

{Papers  of  Drs.  Hersey  and  Schoen- 
leber  are  published  in  this  issue  of  the 
Personnel  Journal.) 


Health  a?id  Efficiency 

DR.  MATTHEW  LUCKIESH 
discussed  Light,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hodge,  Noise,  and  Dr.  W.  J.  McCon- 
nell,  Air  Conditioning,  at  the  session 
on  Physical  Conditions  of  Work,  pre- 
sided over  by  Dean  Joseph  W.  Barker. 

Mechanical  aids  introduced  in  busi- 
ness offices  to  increase  workers'  effi- 
ciency have,  paradoxically,  produced 
a  by-product — noise — impairing  not 
only  their  efficiency,  but  general 
health,  members  were  told  by  Walter 
J.  Hodge,  Johns-Manville  acoustical 
expert. 

"Gradually  we  have  created  a  bed- 
lam of  noise  through  increased  use  of 
business  machinery,  until  today  the 
average  office  worker  spends  eight 
hours  daily  amid  a  roar  as  offensive 
and  loud  as  that  to  be  found  on  a 
noisy  city  corner,"  said  Mr.  Hodge. 
"It  is  just  now  that  business  is  dis- 
covering how  effective  sound  control 
can  reduce  this  clamor,  returning  in- 
creased dividends  through  improved 
general  health  and  efficiency  of  the 
workers." 

Mr.  Hodge  quoted  tests  that 
showed  efficiency  of  experienced 
workers  in  the  shuttle  room  of  a  tex- 
tile mill  increased  eight  per  cent  when 
sound  control  was  applied;  typists  did 
19  per  cent  more  work  under  quiet 
conditions;  a  telegraph  company 
quieted  its  offices  in  one  city,  reduced 
errors  by  42I  per  cent,  and  the  cost  of 
each  message  by  three  per  cent. 
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In  modern  times,  noise  has  in- 
creased in  streets  and  offices,  and 
with  this  increase,  there  has  been  a 
corresponding  rise  in  irritabihty  and 
impairment  of  nerves  and  digestion, 
said  Mr.  Hodge, — adding  that  a  re- 
duction of  the  noise  level  of  New 
York,  in  streets  and  offices,  would  do 
a  great  deal  toward  improving 
grouchy  dispositions. 

"Sound  control  is  an  important  and 
necessary  science,"  Mr.  Hodge  said. 
"It  is  by  no  means  accidental  that 
each  of  us  seeks  a  quiet  place  to  work, 
eat  or  play.  With  the  advance  of 
sound  control  it  is  now  possible  to 
make  almost  any  spot  a  quieter  one." 

{Dr.  McConneir s  paper  is  published 
in  this  issue  of  the  Personnel 
Journal.) 

{Dr.  Luckiesh's  researches  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  October,  ipjS-) 

The  Black  Cat 

DISCUSSIONS     were     not     en- 
tirely devoid  of  humor.     We 
quote  Mr.  Sam  H.  Lewisohn: 

"The  attitude  of  some  of  those  who 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  pressing 
for  social  insurance,  toward  others 
who  are  just  as  earnest  as  they  are, 
reminds  me  of  a  little  episode  that 


took  place  during  a  visit  that  I  made 
to  the  little  fishing  village  of  St.  Ives 
in  Cornwall.  I  had  occasion  to  talk 
to  some  of  the  simple  fisher  folk  there 
and  I  noted  that  the  fisherwoman 
with  whom  I  was  talking  had  a  black 
cat. 

I  said,  "That  is  a  very  nice  cat,  is 
it  not? 

She  replied,  "Yes,  that  is  a  very 
nice  cat.  I  had  a  much  nicer  one, 
but  a  neighbor  of  mine  killed  her. 

But  I  forgave  her  freely  for  I  had 
been  accepted  by  the  Lord  long  before 
she  was. 

I  went  down  on  my  knees  and 
prayed  to  the  Almighty  God  that  HE 
might  strike  her  dead.  I  forgave  her 
freely." 


So  that  members  might  have  the 
full  proceedings  of  the  15th  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  Personnel 
Research  Federation  bound  to- 
gether and  receive  them  as 
promptly  as  possible,  this  issue 
of  the  PERSONNEL  JOURNAL 
combines  the  January  and  Febru- 
ary issues. 

This  arrangement  also  has  facili- 
tated advancing  publication  date 
to  the  first  day  of  each  month  of 
issue.  The  next  number  will  be 
for  March  and  will  be  issued 
March  1,  1936. 


Mr.  Cochrane  Concludes  that,  in 
Spite  of  All  the  Difficulties,  Private 
Annuity  Plans  Should  Be  Contin- 
ued,   Where   It  Is  at  all  Possible. 


Changes  Necessary  in 
Company  Pension  Plans 


By  C.  P.  Cochrane 

Industrial  Relations  Department, 
Eastman  Kodak  Company 


A  NYONE  who  has  given  con- 
AA  sideration  to  the  Social  Se- 
-*-  -^  curity  Act  and  its  provisions 
for  old  age  annuities  will  readily 
appreciate  the  complexities,  both  in 
the  law  itself  and  in  its  general  effects. 
The  problem  of  visualizing  its  rami- 
fications is  difficult  enough  even  if  it 
be  assumed  that  it  will  remain  fixed. 
The  usual  history  of  legislation  in  new 
fields  is,  however,  that  frequent  and 
sometimes  drastic  amendments  are 
enacted  and  it  is  fairly  safe  to  assume 
that  this  law  will  be  no  exception. 

It  would  be  taking  much  for 
granted  therefore  to  make  many  posi- 
tive statements  at  this  stage,  but  it  is 
my  purpose  to  point  out  some  of  the 
factors  which  should  have  considera- 
tion because  of  their  bearing  on  the 
situation. 


The  first  problem  to  be  determined 
by  an  organization  already  having  a 
retirement  plan  is  that  of  deciding 
what  changes  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  as  a  result  of  the  federal  legis- 
lation. 

Two  alternatives  present  them- 
selves: Either  (i)  to  abandon  the 
existing  company  plan  entirely  and 
allow  its  place  to  be  taken  by  the 
federal  plan  or  (2)  to  continue  the 
operation  of  the  company  plan  in 
some  modified  form. 

REASONS    FOR    COMPANY    PLAN 

In  considering  the  question  of  the 
possible  abandonment  of  a  plan  it 
may  be  well  to  state  briefly  some  of 
the  reasons  for  the  establishment  of 
an  adequate  annuity  plan  and  the 
limitations  of  the  federal  annuity  plan. 
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In  the  first  place  it  is  a  mistaken  employees  will  blame  the  company- 
industrial  relations  and  public  rela-  and  not  the  legislation, 
tions  policy,  especially  under  present  On  the  other  hand  the  continuance 
conditions  to  dispense  with  the  serv-  of  a  private  plan  on  a  reasonably  lib- 
ices  of  older  employees  without  some  eral  basis  affords  an  unusual  oppor- 
reasonably  adequate  financial  pro-  tunity  to  build  further  employee 
vision.  Modern  management  and  goodwill,  especially  if  the  whole  tax 
supervision  is  very  reluctant  to  do  situation  is  properly  explained  to 
this.  The  alternative,  in  the  absence  employees.  This  opportunity  should 
of  an  annuity  plan  is  that  such  indi-  not  be  neglected  and  in  coming  to  a 
viduals  must  be  kept  on  a  job  of  some  determination  it  is  most  important  to 
kind  that  they  can  do.  This  means  a  keep  in  mind  the  importance  of  sound 
hidden  payroll  cost  which  may  be  as  employee  relationships  as  a  funda- 
great  as  the  cost  of  an  annuity.  It  mental  factor, 
tends  to  close  lines  of  promotion  and 

,                               r               1   1            rr                          i  LIMITATIONS    OF    FEDERAL    PLAN 

has    an    unfavorable    ertect    on    the 

morale  of  younger  people  in  the  or-  Thirdly,  we  must  consider  certain 

ganization.     It    also    fills  jobs    that  limitations    of    the    federal    annuity 

might    otherwise    be    available    for  plan: 

those  who  may  be  called  "pre-retire-  (i)  No  annuities  are  payable  before  1942. 

ment  cases,"  i.e.  individuals  who  may  (2)  There  is  no  coverage  for  individuals 

be   chronologically   younger   in  years  reaching  age  65  before  1942. 

but  may  be  handicapped  by  physical  (3)  There  is   no  provision  for  annuites 

impairments.  before    age    65    for    either    men    or 

In  the  second  place  there  can  be  no  women, 

question  in  the  minds  of  anyone  deal-  (4)  The  maximum  annuity  is  $85.00  per 

ing  with  employees  as  to  the  tremen-  '"""''^  ^"J  'I  "°'^,  ''^'^^^,  ^°\  '"^">^ 

J         •    ^        .  .u       u         •     ^u             ^-  years.     This  is  or  particular  impor- 

dous  interest  they  have  in  the  question  '             .,        ^       ^               .      ^ 

^     ,           -Ml                       1  tance   with   reierence    to   retirement 

or  what  will  happen  to  the  company  •  •        r     .u                        c 

'^^  r  /  provisions  tor  the  supervisory  forces, 
plan  and  how  it  will  affect  them  (^)  Especially  for  the  period  of  the  first 
So  any  organization  must  very  defi-  twenty  years  of  operation  the  benefits 
nitely  consider  the  effect  of  its  deci-  provided  under  the  federal  act  will 
sion  on  employees.  be  comparatively  low,  though  in 
For  this  reason  it  is  very  question-  later  years  they  will  be  more  sub- 
able  whether  it  is  wise  to  abandon  a  stantial.  For  example  an  employee 
,  r  1  •  1  •  earning  Sioo.oo  per  month  would 
private  plan  on  account  or  legislation  .  ^  ,  ^  ,,  ^ . 
"^  ,  ,  ,  .  ,,  ,  -  receive  the  roUowins  amounts  ot 
where  the  net  result  is  a  smaller  benefit  f^^^^^j  annuities:  after 
to  the  employee  and  a  possible  less  cost  ^„  „„„„, 

to     the    company.       It    is    difficult    to  Five  years  participation 117.50 

1    ■  1  .•  .       .1  1  Ten  years  participation 22.  Co 

explam  such  action  to  the  employees  p^^^^^^  ^J^^  participation 27.50 

and      in      the      majority     of    instances  Twenty  years  participation 32.50 
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A  supervisor  earning  ?3,ooo.oo  or  more 
per  year  would  receive  after 

per  month 

Five  years  participation $25.00 

Ten  years  participation 37-5° 

Fifteen  years  participation 50.00 

Twenty  years  participation 56.25 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  my 
comments  in  this  respect  that  I  advo- 
cate any  increase  in  the  scale  of 
federal  benefits.  It  seems  to  me  in 
general,  that  legislative  provisions 
should  be  considered  as  a  minimum  to 
be  supplemented  as  far  as  possible  by 
employers.  The  point  of  the  matter 
is  that  operation  under  the  Federal 
plan  exclusively  will  not  provide  ade- 
quate amounts  during  the  early  years 
and  to  this  extent  the  pension  prob- 
lem of  the  individual  company  will 
fail  of  solution  especially  during  the 
early  period  of  the  federal  plan.  The 
effectiveness  of  any  annuity  arrange- 
ment is  directly  proportioned  to  its 
flexibility  and  liberality  of  provisions 
and  an  inadequate  plan  will  not  ac- 
complish the  desired  results.  In  later 
years  the  federal  plan  will  be  more 
nearly  adequate  for  the  lower  wage 
groups  but  it  will  still  leave  a  problem 
in  connection  with  retirement  of  the 
supervisory  forces. 

ADVOCATES   CONTINUANCE    OF    COM- 
PANY   PLANS 

However,  sometimes  legislation 
may  be  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  no 
alternative  to  abandonment  of  the 
individual  company  plan.  The  Ko- 
dak Company  was  faced  with  this 
situation  in  connection  with  the  New 


York  Unemployment  Insurance  Law 
and  its  own  unemployment  benefit 
plan,  although  in  this  case  the  man- 
agement and  the  managements  of 
other  Rochester  companies  partici- 
pating have  decided  to  keep  their  own 
plan  in  effect  until  benefits  become 
payable  under  the  law  in  1938  (pro- 
vided existing  reserves  last). 

I  also  realize  that  in  considering  the 
company  cost  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  account  not  merely  the  tax  for 
annuities,  but  the  tax  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  other  purposes  as 
well,  and  there  may  be  cases  where 
any  continuance  of  a  private  annuity 
plan,  plus  the  other  taxes  may  be 
more  than  an  organization  can  provide 
by  way  of  benefits.  Under  such 
conditions,  however,  the  company 
must  expect  to  justify  its  stand  to  its 
employees. 

On  the  whole  I  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion,  admitting  all  the  difficul- 
ties, that  the  continuance  in  some 
form  of  private  annuity  plans  should 
be  done  if  at  all  possible. 

MODIFICATIONS   OF   PRESENT    PLANS 

If  this  course  is  followed,  the  next 
question  naturally  is  to  decide  what 
modification  should  be  made  in  the 
existing  plan.  Certain  general  points 
should  be  kept  in  mind: 

A.  The  company's  financial  ability  and 
the  potential  obligations. 

B.  Fairness  to  employees,  especially  in 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
probably  counting  on  the  company 
annuity. 
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C.  Adjustments  of  a  nature  that  can  be 
readily  understood  by  employees. 
Three  adjustment  items  should  be  left 

undisturbed: 

(i)  No  change  should  be  made  before 
Jan.  I,  1937  when  tax  payments 
become  due. 

(2)  No  change  should  be  made  in  com- 
pany annuities  earned  prior  to  Jan. 
I,  1937.  In  most  cases  there  are 
contractual  obligations  which  cannot 
legally  be  evaded  in  any  case. 

(3)  No  change  should  be  made  with 
respect  to  annuities  earned  on  yearly 
salaries  over  $3,000.00. 

PREFERS    INDIVIDUAL    ADJUSTMENTS 

There  are  two  general  methods 
which  might  be  employed  in  making 
adjustments. 

The  first  would  be  to  make  pro- 
vision in  the  nature  of  individual  ad- 
justments. In  the  case  of  a  non-con- 
tributory plan  for  instance  the  most 
desirable  arrangement  if  the  company 
is  in  a  position  to  do  it  would  be  to 
provide  that  each  individual  should 
receive  a  company  annuity  of  an 
amount  equal  to  what  he  would  get 
now,  less  one-half  of  the  federal  bene- 
fit. For  example  if  a  person  is  en- 
titled to  an  annuity  of  $100.00  per 
month  under  the  present  plan,  and 
also  a  federal  annuity  of  $50.00  per 
month,  the  adjusted  company  benefit 
would  be  $75.00.  The  employee 
would  get  a  total  of  $125.00  of  which 
$25.00  would  be  available  from  the 
employee's  payments. 

In  the  case  of  a  contributory  plan, 
similar  principles  can,  I  think,  be  ap- 
plied.    In  other  words  the  employer's 


and  employee's  share  of  the  company 
annuity  would  be  reduced  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  provided  by  each 
under  the  federal  plan.  Again  the 
arrangement  to  be  sought  is  one 
whereby  the  employee  will  not  receive 
substantially  less  than  he  does  at 
present  for  the  total  amount  he  con- 
tributes. 

Such  a  method  would  be  equitable 
between  individual  cases,  would  be 
easy  to  explain  to  employees  and 
would  be  acceptable  to  them. 

OTHER    METHODS 

The  second  would  be  to  reduce  the 
general  percentage  basis  of  participa- 
tion under  the  company  plan  in  some 
proportion  to  the  federal  benefits. 
This  might  involve  a  reduction  from 
2%  to  ii%  or  1%  or  possibly  less. 

This  is  the  method  commonly  fol- 
lowed in  establishing  a  private  plan 
where  a  government  plan  is  already  in 
effect.  Our  own  company  did  this 
in  establishing  its  plan  in  France  and 
in  Holland.  It  is  much  easier  to 
apply,  however,  under  such  circum- 
stances than  those  we  have  to  meet 
now,  because  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  employees'  feeling  that  any- 
thing is  being  taken  away  from  them. 
It  is  a  simple  method  to  administer 
and  is  probably  comparatively  simple 
to  calculate  the  cost  actuarially. 

The  principle  difficulty  with  it  lies 
in  the  fact  that  if  applied  to  all  pres- 
ent employees  it  will  accentuate  the 
disproportion  of  the  benefits,  already 
pointed  out  as  existing  under  the 
federal  law.     This  difficulty  is  so  great 
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that  I  doubt  the  advisability  of  ap- 
plying it  as  a  blanket  proposition. 
The  method  might  be  modified  how- 
ever to  provide  a  scale  of  percentages 
based  on  varying  total  earnings. 

In  what  I  have  just  said  I  have  had 
particularly  in  mind  the  problem  of 
dealing  with  present  employees.  In 
the  case  of  future  employees  hired 
after  December  31,  1936  it  probably 
will  not  be  necessary  to  consider  so 
carefully  the  question  of  individual 
adjustments.  Those  engaged  after  a 
change  has  been  made  in  a  company 
plan  cannot  reasonably  object  to  the 
change  and  a  simpler  method  of  ad- 
justment may  be  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory. It  must  be  remembered  also 
that  the  payroll  tax  will  increase 
every  three  years,  reaching  3%  in 
1949  so  that  the  cost  for  later  years 
will  be  much  greater.  The  control- 
ling factor  in  the  situation  should  be 
an  adjustment  whereby  the  com- 
bined company  and  federal  annuity 
plan  will  be  sufficiently  adequate  to 
make  the  plan  effective. 

FEDERAL    BENEFITS 

Adjustments  (of  the  individual  type 
if  possible)  are  necessary  because  of 
certain  features  in  the  federal  law 
which  make  comparative  cost  esti- 
mates between  company  plans  and 
the  federal  plan  difficult.  The  typi- 
cal company  plan  bases  benefits  on  a 
fixed  percentage  of  earnings  for  all 
individuals  and  reserves  are  set  aside 
on  an  individual  basis  calculated  on 
individual  ages,  whereas  the  federal 
plan  has  no  such  basis. 


Federal  benefits  are  based  solely  on 
total  earnings  from  December  31, 
1936  to  age  65.  The  total  annual 
rate  is  6%  of  the  first  $3,000.00,  plus 
1%  of  amounts  between  $3,000.00 
and  145,000.00  plus  |%  of  amounts 
over  $45,000.00. 

Obviously  this  operates  very  un- 
favorably for  those  whose  total  earn- 
ings are  greater  either  because  of 
higher  rates  of  pay  or  because  of 
longer  participation.  It  favors  the 
present  older  people  now  approaching 
age  65  and  the  burden  of  cost  is 
placed  on  the  younger  group. 

For  example  an  older  person  eligible 
to  retire  in  1942  at  age  65,  earning 
lioo.oo  per  month  will  receive  an 
annuity  of  $17.50  per  month  or  $210. 
00  per  year,  although  total  contribu- 
tions will  have  been  made  for  his 
account  of  only  $144.00,  $72.00  from 
his  employer  and  $72.00  from  his  own 
wages. 

He  will  have  five  years  of  participation  from  1937 
to  1941  inclusive  and  if  his  earnings  are  |i,20o.oo 
per  year  there  will  be  a  total  of  f  6,000.00  to  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  calculating  the  annuity.  His  federal 
annuity  will  be  6%  of  the  first  ?3,ooo.oo  or  $180.00 
plus  1%  of  the  remaining  $3,000.00  or  $30.00,  a 
total  of  $210.00  per  year.  There  will  have  been  a 
tax  paid  on  his  earnings  of  2%  for  1937,  1938,  and 
1939  and  3%  for  1940  and  1941  a  total  of  12%  of 
annual  earnings  of  $1,200.00  or  $144.00. 

On  the  other  hand  a  young  person 
earning  the  same  amount  but  who  is 
20  years  old  when  the  plan  becomes 
operative  will  receive  an  annuity  of 
$645.00  when  he  retires  but  will 
have  had  $2,880.00  put  in  his  account. 

He  will  have  forty-five  years  of  participation. 
If  he  earns  $1,200.00  per  year  there  will  be  total 
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wages  of  $54,000.00  to  be  used  as  a  basis.  The 
federal  annuity  then  will  consist  of  the  following 
items: 

6%  of  the  first  $3,000.00 J180.00 

1%  of  the  next  $42,000.00 $420.00 

i%  of  the  remaining  $9,000.00.  .   $  45 .00 
$645.00 
There  will  have  been  a  total  tax  of  42%  for  the 
first  twelve  years  of  $504.00  plus  6%  per  year  or 
$72.00   for   the   remaining   thirty-three   years   or 
$2,376.00,  a  total  of  $2,880.00. 

EASTMAN    KODAK    PLAN 

The  problems  arising  from  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  I  have 
considered  largely  from  the  view  point 
of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  and 
the  possible  effect  on  its  annuity  plan. 
Briefly,  our  plan  has  been  in  operation 
for  about  seven  years.  It  provides 
annuity  payments  for  men  at  age 
d'^  after  20  years  service  and  for 
women  at  age  60  after  1 5  years  service. 
Annuity  rates  are  based  on  1%  of  the 
wage  rate  for  service  before  1929  and 
on  2%  of  earnings  thereafter  with  a 
minimum     annuity    of    $30.00    per 


month.  It  is  handled  through  a  life 
insurance  company,  and  group  life 
insurance  and  disability  benefits  are 
also  provided.  Current  annuity  costs 
are  met  from  funds  available  from  a 
reduction  in  the  cash  wage  dividend 
which  has  been  paid  to  employees  for 
a  number  of  years.  From  this  point 
of  view  we  are  situated  somewhat  dif- 
ferently from  other  companies.  I 
feel,  however,  that  the  underlying 
principles  in  approaching  the  problem 
are  much  the  same. 

Note:  While  I  have  approached  the 
problem  largely  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  own  company  I  want  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  I  am  not  making  a 
statement  of  our  company  policy  with 
respect  to  possible  modifications  of  its 
plan.  The  company  has  not  yet  an- 
nounced its  policy  in  detail  and  any 
statement  from  me  would  be  premature 
at  this  time. 


Professor  Wolman,  formerly  Chairman, 
Automobile  Labor  Board,  Poses  Questions 
Whose  Answers  Go  to  the  Heart  of  the  Mat- 
ter of  Democratic  Relations  Between  Em- 
ployers and  Employees  in  American  Industry. 


Employee  Elections 
in  Industry 


By  Leo  Wolman 

Columbia  University 


THE  labor  movement  in  the 
United  States  has  at  this 
time  between  3,500,000  and 
4,000,000  members.  If  these  fig- 
ures are  correct,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  they  are  not,  there  are 
then  some  25  to  30  millions  of  em- 
ployees in  this  country  who  are  un- 
organized. Why  85  per  cent  of  Ameri- 
can workingmen  in  manufacturing, 
trade,  transportation,  agriculture, 
and  other  occupations  have  failed  to 
join  labor  organizations  is  one  of  the 
fascinating  puzzles  of  American 
history. 

The  familiar  explanations  of  this 
phenomena — the  chronic  opposition 
of  employers  to  trade  unionism,  the 
alleged  hostile  attitude  of  the  courts, 
the  effects  of  trade  union  structure — 
hardly  suffice  to  explain  satisfactorily 
a  condition  so  far-flung  and  so  per- 


sistent as  the  unorganized  state  of 
industrial  relations  in  American  in- 
dustry. Solving  the  puzzle  involves 
looking  into  the  mind  of  American 
labor.  But  what  one  finds  there  is 
bound  to  reflect  the  prejudices  and 
preconceptions  of  the  observer. 

The  enactment  of  Sections  7  (a)  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
in  June,  1933  and  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Railway  Labor  Act  in  June, 
1934  has  provided  the  means  whereby 
social  psychologists  and  students  of 
labor  relations  hoped  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity  concerning  the  true  attitude 
of  labor  toward  unions,  company 
unions  and  individualism. 

RESULTS    OF    ELECTIONS 

The  device  of  secret  elections  for 
the  choice  of  employee  representa- 
tives,  conducted   under   government 
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supervision,    became     the     accepted 
solution  for  that  whole  range  of  issues 
commonly    included    in    the    terms 
"recognition,"  "representation,     and 
"collective      bargaining."     Believing 
as  many  people  did,  that  the  sole  and 
effective   barrier   to   the   practice  ot 
collective   bargaining   through   trade 
unions    was    uncertainty    as    to    the 
workers'    choice    of    representatives, 
the    method   of   elections   seemed    a 
direct   and   simple   way  out  of  this 
troublesome    difficulty.     Accordingly 
the   first   election    arranged   for   this 
purpose  by  the  National  Labor  Board 
was  held  among  the  hosiery  workers 
of  Reading,  Pennsylvania;  and   this 
plebiscite  was  soon  followed  by  many 
similar  polls  by  this  and  companion 
boards    in    a    variety    of    industries 
throughout  the  country. 

The  results  of  these  elections  until 
the  autumn  of  I935  ^'^  ^^own  in  the 
following  tabulation: 


DIFFERENCES    AMONG    BOARDS 

Altogether  nine  boards  held  elec- 
tions.    The   number  of  valid   votes 
cast    in    all    elections    amounted    to 
400,000.     Classifying  the  votes  into 
those  cast  for  a  trade  union  and  those 
against    a    trade    union,    191,000   or 
46  9  per  cent  voted  union  and  2ib,447 
or  53  I  voted  non-union.     These  per- 
centages   differ    widely    among    the 
Boards.    Not  counting  small  elections 
among  steel,  textile,  coal  workers  and 
longshoremen,     the     heaviest     trade 
union    vote    was    recorded    in    the 
elections  held  under  the  supervision 
of   the   National    Mediation    Board, 
the  National  Labor  Board,  and  the 
Petroleum    Board   where    the   union 
percentages  were,  respectively,  70.9, 
69.4,  and  63.0.     In  the  elections  of 
the   first   National   Labor   Relations 
Board,   the   votes    for   trade   unions 
were  58.5  per  cent  of  the  total.     The 


National  Labor 
National  Labor  Relations 
Petroleum  Labor  Policy 
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Textile  Labor  Relations 


Source:  Leo  Wolman, 
1936. 
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heaviest  non-union  vote  was  in  the 
automobile  elections  in  which  the 
votes  for  a  trade  union  were  13.6  per 
cent  of  the  total  and  the  votes 
against  86.4  per  cent. 

In  total  votes  cast,  there  are  like- 
wise wide  differences  among  the 
Boards.  The  Steel  Board  held  one 
election  covering  378  employees.  The 
largest  elections  were  those  conducted 
by  the  Automobile  Labor  Board. 
In  them  155,000  employees  voted. 
This  is  followed  by  the  National 
Labor  Board  with  104,000,  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  with  85,000, 
and  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  with  45,000  votes. 

Although  this  tabulation  ends  in 
September  1935,  no  important  change 
in  this  picture  has  taken  place  since 
then.  Many  of  the  Boards  had 
ceased  holding  elections  before  the 
Schechter  decision,  and  the  rest 
stopped  by  June  of  last  year. 

The  National  Mediation  Board, 
acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
amended  Railway  Labor  Act,  and, 
therefore,  not  yet  interdicted  by  the 
courts,  has  continued  its  operations 
but  has  polled  relatively  few  em- 
ployees in  these  last  several  months. 

The  new  and  second  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  empowered 
to  hold  elections  by  the  terms  of  the 
statute  under  which  it  functions,  has 
apparently  not  conducted  many  of 
them.  From  the  announcements 
contained  in  the  Board's  releases  it 
appears  to  have  held  four  elections 
in  which  1,149  employees  voted  for 
and  723  against  unions,  and  one  in 


which  155  employees  voted  union, 
2  for  a  company  union,  and  118 
refrained  from  voting. 

Such  are  the  results  of  elections  in 
industry  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  ten  federal  boards  over  a  period  of 
more  than  two  years.     What  do  they 


SMALL    SAMPLE    OF    WORKERS 

The  results  of  400,000  votes  are, 
first  of  all,  hardly  an  adequate 
sample  of  the  views  of  25,000,000 
potential  voters.  In  only  one  elec- 
tion— the  automobile  pool — did  the 
aggregate  number  of  votes  cast  con- 
stitute a  large  sample  of  the  total 
number  of  employees.  In  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  industry  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  the  employees 
under  the  Board's  jurisdiction  voted. 
For  the  rest  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, a  similar  percentage  is  below  3. 
On  the  railroads,  where  special  cir- 
cumstances prevail  and  where  final 
results  must  wait  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Mediation  Board's  polls, 
the  total  votes  cast  until  the  early 
part  of  September  were  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  numbers  employed  in 
the  railroad  industry. 

Beyond  their  purely  statistical  dif- 
ferences, it  is  clear  that  these  elections 
are  distinguished  from  one  another  in 
the  general  principles  on  which  they 
rest,  the  method  of  their  conduct, 
the  issues  from  among  which  the  voters 
were  permitted  to  choose,  and  probably 
more  important  than  all  the  circum- 
stances antecedent  to  the  ordering  and 
holding  of  an  election.  It  is  obviously 
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impossible  to  assess  the  elections  with 
respect  to  these  criteria  without  mak- 
ing an  elaborate  investigation  of  the 
more  important  of  them.  But  in  the 
absence  of  such  an  investigation  it 
should  be  possible  to  shed  at  least 
some  light  on  the  question  by  the  bald 
description  of  divergent  practices. 

With  regard  to  the  occasion  for  an 
election,  the  polls  conducted  by  the 
labor  boards  fall  into  two  distinct 
categories.  The  automobile  elections 
were  held  within  a  period  of  four 
months  in  consequence  of  an  order 
issued  by  the  Automobile  Labor 
Board  that  such  elections  be  held  as 
quickly  as  possible  throughout  the 
industry.  All  other  elections  were 
the  result  of  applications  by  interested 
and  aggrieved  parties.  In  the  one 
case  the  area  and  time  of  the  election 
were  chosen  by  the  board  and  in  the 
other  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
dispute.  It  should  be  unnecessary  to 
point  out  that  the  outcome  of  these 
two  methods  of  initiating  elections 
will  rarely  be  the  same. 

COERCION    IMPORTANT    FACTOR 

The  elections  differed,  likewise, 
with  regard  to  the  form  and  content 
of  the  ballot,  or  the  issues  placed 
before  the  voters.  The  most  common 
form  of  ballot  offered  the  employees 
the  choice  between  a  trade  union 
and  a  company  union.  The  auto- 
mobile ballots  permitted  them  to  vote 
for  representatives  and,  in  addition, 
to  indicate  their  affiliation  with  an 
organization.    The  one  set  of  elections 


assumed  the  existence  of  a  continuous 
contest  for  primacy  between  two  or 
more  bargaining  agents,  the  other 
undertook  to  organize  a  structure  or 
framework  of  employee  representa- 
tion and  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
employees  to  choose  their  bargaining 
representatives  to  function  within 
this  framework.  Here  again  it  should 
be  quite  apparent  that  elections  held 
under  such  divergent  principles  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  yield  the  same 
results. 

Attendant  circumstances  finally 
must  play  an  important,  if  not  a 
determining  role  in  accounting  for 
the  way  in  which  a  particular  election 
goes.  Electioneering  is  far  from  the 
same  thing  in  industrial  and  in  politi- 
cal elections.  Intimidation  and  co- 
ercion, widely  used  though  little 
understood  terms,  are,  I  suspect,  of 
much  greater  importance  on  both 
sides  than  they  are  commonly  ad- 
mitted by  students  of  labor  to  be. 
The  poll-watcher  and  the  picket  may 
look  alike,  but  they  do  not  perform 
the  same  function. 

I  have,  perforce,  contented  myself 
with  posing  questions  whose  answer, 
in  my  judgment,  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter  of  democratic  relations 
between  employers  and  employees  in 
American  industry.  A  sound  and 
workable  answer  to  them  may  well 
require  a  much  more  realistic  and 
informed  approach  to  the  problems  of 
industrial  relations  than  we  of  the 
academic  fraternity  have  hitherto 
been  moved  to  give  them. 


The  Changing  Views,  Problems,  Griev- 
ances and  Aspirations  of  Manager- 
ial Officials  and  Employees  Necessi- 
tate Provisions  for  Frequent  Adjust- 
ments and  Interpretations  of  "Rights." 


Essentials  of  Labor 
Agreements 


By  H.  A.  Enochs 

Chief  of  Personnel, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 


MANY  experiences  which  have 
confronted  and  will  confront 
the  leaders  of  both  Manage- 
ment and  Employees  prove  the  fallacy 
of  altrusitic  schemes  of  dreamers;  but 
between  the  theoretically  angelic  on 
one  hand  and  slavery  on  the  other, 
there  is  a  vast  field  for  plowing  by 
sensible  men  engaged  in  business  or 
industry,  the  permanent  success  of 
which  requires  cooperative  effort. 

It  has  been  said  that  one-half  the 
misery  of  the  world  results  from  ignor- 
ance and  the  remainder  from  passion. 
It  will  be  generally  conceded  that 
ignorance  and  passion  have  sired  much 
of  the  misunderstanding  and  "grief" 
in  industrial  relations. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  uninter- 
rupted   continuance    of    employees' 


good  will.  Reserves  of  good  will 
rapidly  dissipate  with  the  fog  of  mis- 
understanding and  the  lack  of  op- 
portunity for  presenting  and  adjust- 
ing real  or  fancied  injustice. 

In  the  absence  of  provision  for  con- 
ference and  full  opportunity  for  airing 
grievances  and  frankly  expressing 
views,  it  is  a  grievous  mistake  to  as- 
sume that  everything  is  "happy  day" 
and  that  employees  are  satisfied  with 
conditions.  Without  such  contact  it 
is  impossible  to  grasp  the  changing 
views,  problems,  grievances  and  as- 
pirations of  our  fellows  or  of  those 
associated  (employer  or  employee)  in 
conducting  an  industry,  bank,  store, 
or  any  other  business  requiring  capital 
and  labor  with  Management  and 
supervision  in  between. 
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WORKERS    DESIRES 

The  average  man  desires: 

1.  Security  of  employment, 

2.  Steady  work, 

3.  Reasonably  satisfactory  workmg 
conditions  and  surroundings,  includmg 
just  discipline  and  considerate  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  immediate  super- 
vision. 

4.  Rate  of  pay  reasonably  com- 
mensurate with  required  mental  and 
physical  effort,  responsibility  and 
output. 

5.  Reasonably  effective  voice  in 
determining  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions, with  full  and  free  opportunity 
to  present  grievances,  either  individ- 
ually or  through  representatives  of 
own  choosing;  and  right  of  appeal  (if 
employee  so  desires  in  given  cases) 
beyond  local  or  immediate  supervision 
and  to  such  higher  officers  as  the 
Management  may  determine  upon  as 
final  spokesman  for  the  Management 
in  such  matters. 

6.  Opportunity  for  self-expression 
and  advancement. 

Understandings  reached,  defining 
the  extent  or  limits  of  participation  of 
the  employees  in  determining  wages 
and  working  conditions  are  usually 
reduced  to  writing  and  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  Labor  Agreements. 


ELEMENTS  OF  LABOR  AGREEMENTS 

It  is  realized  that  the  problems 
incident  to  this  subject  vary  in 
different  enterprises,  and  therefore 
there  may  be  a  wide  variation  in 
many  details  of  such  agreements,  al- 


though many  features  are  common  to 

all. 

As    a    general    proposition,    agree- 
ments covering  wages   and  working 
conditions    will    cover    classified,    or 
rank  and  file,  employees,  it  being  un- 
derstood  there   are  members  of  the 
staff  other  than  supervision  who,  be- 
cause of  their  duties,  responsibihties, 
and  intimate  relations  with  Manage- 
ment, are  such  that  it  is  generally 
accepted  that  Management  should  be 
free  to  arbitrarily  select  incumbents 
for    those    positions    and    determine 
their    compensation,    working  condi- 
tions, etc. 

Before    undertaking    to    negotiate 
such  agreements  with  employees  or 
groups  of  employees,  it  is  essential 
that  Management  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  general  policy  to  be 
pursued,  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible, 
frankly  facing  the  probabilities  once 
an  agreement  is  entered  into.     Among 
other    things,    this    means    that    the 
integrity  of  any  commitments  made 
by  Management  must  be  maintained 
even    though    cases   will    later    arise 
when  it  will  appear  to  Management 
that  employees  are  taking  an  extreme, 
or  technical,  position  sometimes  con- 
sidered by   Management  as  entirely 
unreasonable. 

Management  must  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  policing  of  the  activi- 
ties of  local  and  minor  supervision  as 
will  insure  observance  of  approved 
policy  and  attitude  of  Management. 
Management  must  reasonably  assure 
itself  that  local  officers  and  super- 
vision understand  the  terms  of  agree- 
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merits  entered  into  with  the  em- 
ployees by  the  Management,  and  that 
they  are  expected  to  carry  out  the 
agreement  in  good  faith. 

Management  must  frankly  recog- 
nize that  by  agreeing  to  negotiate 
with  its  employees  as  to  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment,  Manage- 
ment by  that  act  is  conceding  to  the 
employees  a  degree  of  participation  in 
the  conduct  or  management  of  the 
business;  the  employee  also  being 
given  certain  rights  definitely  identi- 
fying him  with  the  business,  at  least 
to  the  extent  that  so  long  as  the  agree- 
ment remains  in  existence  the  individ- 
ual employee's  rights  must  be  given 
consideration  before  he  can  be  sep- 
arated from  his  employment  by  the 
acts  of  Management. 

It  is  of  prime  importance  that  the 
employer  assure  himself  that  those 
with  whom  he  is  negotiating  are  truly 
representative  of  the  employees  to  be 
covered  by  the  agreement.  This,  of 
course,  is  elemental  and  fair  methods 
of  providing  such  assurance  are  gen- 
erally known. 

Management  must  definitely  plan 
a  policy,  and  then  maintain  with 
integrity  all  commitments  made  in 
the  process  of  negotiating  agreements. 


RATES    OF    PAY 


Agreement  as  to  basic  rates  of  pay, 
whether  monthly,  weekly,  daily,  or 
hourly,  together  with  number  of  hours 
work  to  be  required  for  the  agreed 
upon  rate;  the  basis  on  which  addi- 
tional compensation  will  be  allowed 
for  time  worked  in  excess  of  the  stated 


regular  hours  of  work,  such  as  over- 
time, Sunday  and  holiday  work,  etc. 

Conditions  vary  in  different  enter- 
prises, and  therefore  this  phase  re- 
quires careful  analysis  and  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  Management  in 
order  that  there  may  be  mutual  agree- 
ment covering  the  different  situations 
which  will  arise  and  which  will  involve 
determination  from  time  to  time  as  to 
method  and  rates  of  pay,  including 
understanding  as  to  when  pay  time 
will  begin  and  end,  time  for  meals 
and  what  arrangements  will  be  made 
where  in  an  emergency  normal  time 
cannot  be  allowed,  time  and  other 
allowances  for  various  incidental 
tasks,  what  rates  shall  be  allowed  for 
traveling  time  (during  ordinary  work- 
ing hours  and  at  other  hours,  and 
whether  on  long  trips  sleeping  car 
facilities  are  provided  by  or  at  the 
expense  of  Management).  In  other 
words,  the  agreed  upon  bases  of 
compensation  should  be  set  forth  in 
such  manner  as  to  enable  the  em- 
ployee himself  to  readily  figure  what 
his  pay  will  amount  to  in  any  given 
pay  period. 

SENIORITY 

Most  persons  entering  the  service 
of  an  employer  look  forward  to  bet- 
tering their  condition  either  as  to 
earnings,  position,  or  both,  and  the 
employees  generally  feel  that  after 
giving  their  best  efforts  to  the  em- 
ployer, some  security  should  be 
thrown  about  the  continuity  of  their 
employment,  and  unless  separated 
from  the  employment  for  cause,  that 
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opportunity  for  advancement  should 
be  afforded  after  consideration  is 
given  to  their  length  of  service  with 
the  employer.  Essentially,  of  course, 
such  consideration  must  always  be 
coupled  with  consideration  of  fitness 
and  ability  of  the  employee  for  the 
position  or  job  to  which  he  aspires. 

This  same  feature  arises  in  connec- 
tion with  reductions  in  forces  where 
employees  generally  feel  that  the 
senior  employees  who  are  qualified  for 
the  work  remaining  to  be  done  should 
be  retained. 

The  above  ideas  are  incorporated  in 
practically  all  labor  agreements  on 
railroads  and  are  generally  referred  to 
as  "Seniority." 

PICKING    JOBS 

Supplementing  the  seniority  fea- 
tures, consideration  should  be  given 
provision  for  affording  opportunities 
for  employees  to  secure  what  they 
feel  are  more  desirable  positions 
within  the  ranks  of  the  occupation, 
craft  or  group  in  which  employed; 
for  instance,  an  employee  working  on 
a  night  shift  might  prefer  work  on 
the  daylight  shift,  or  there  may  be 
differences  in  rates  of  pay  on  different 
positions  within  a  given  craft  or 
group  and  for  which  job  the  employee 
is  qualified. 

To  take  care  of  this  inherent  desire 
of  employees  generally,  arrangements 
should  be  definitely  set  up  permitting 
employee  to  express  his  desire  as  to 
position  to  which  he  would  like  to  be 
assigned.  Also,  where  positions  are 
abolished  due  to  reduction  in  forces 


or  other  causes,  an  employee  in  the 
position  abolished  should  be  per- 
mitted to  displace  another  employee 
with  less  service  with  the  employer, 
provided,  of  course,  the  employee  has 
the  qualifications  to  perform  the  work 
still  required  by  the  employer. 

To  accomplish  this  requires  setting 
up  a  plan  of  advertising  positions 
and  the  assignment  of  employees,  all 
of  which  should  be  done  publicly  and 
preferably  by  means  of  posting  ad- 
vertisement and  also  a  notice  of  the 
assignment  made  as  result  of  the 
advertising,  so  that  all  parties  at 
interest  may  be  aware  of  what  has 
taken  place.  By  "advertising"  is 
meant  posting  or  notifying  employees 
of  positions  to  be  filled. 

GRIEVANCE    AND    APPEALS 

The  right  of  appeal  in  any  matter 
in  which  the  employee  feels  aggrieved 
should  be  recognized  and  a  definite 
plan  outlined  for  handling  such  ap- 
peals. It  should  be  required  that  an 
aggrieved  employee  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  make  known  his  griev- 
ance to  his  immediate  superior  officer; 
after  this  has  been  presented  and  con- 
clusion reached  by  the  local  officer, 
the  avenue  of  appeal  to  the  higher 
officer  or  officers  of  the  company 
should  be  clearly  stated.  Arrange- 
ments should  be  made  whereby  the 
employee  may,  if  he  so  desires,  be 
accompanied  either  by  a  fellow  em- 
ployee or  by  a  representative  of  the 
organization  or  association  with 
whom  the  labor  agreement  is  nego- 
tiated. 
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There  should  be  no  unnecessary 
delays  in  handling  of  appeals  through 
the  various  stages  from  the  imme- 
diate superior  officer  to  the  highest 
officer  of  the  company  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  expressing  the 
Hnal  conclusions  of  Management. 

In  each  step  of  handling,  a  fair  and 
impartial  hearing  must  be  granted 
and  unprejudiced  and  impartial  judg- 
ment rendered,  as  otherwise  the  em- 
ployees will  be  impressed  that  it  is 
worthless  to  appeal  to  the  higher  offi- 
cers, and  thus  weaken  the  entire 
Management-Employee  relationship. 

As  of  possible  interest,  from  the 
standpoint  of  provision  made  in 
agreements  on  our  railroad,  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  quoted  from  our 
agreement  with  Shop  Craft  employ- 
ees, the  principles  being  similar  in  all 


our  agreements: 


"Employees  will  not  be  suspended  nor  dismissed 
from  the  service  without  a  fair  and  impartial  in- 
vestigation; neither  will  they  be  held  off  duty  for 
minor  offenses  pending  investigation  or  decision. 
Witnesses  will  be  examined  separately,  but  in  the 
event  of  conflicting  testimony,  those  whose  evi- 
dence conflicts  will  be  examined  together.  .An 
employee  required  to  sign  a  written  statement  will, 
upon  request,  be  given  a  copy  of  same.  Employees 
will  be  notified  in  writing  ten  (10)  days  prior  to  date 
suspension  takes  effect. 

"Time  lost  attending  investigations  will  be  ap- 
plied against  suspension  and  notice  of  discipline 
will  be  worded  accordingly.  Time  lost  as  a  result  of 
appeals  from  discipline  will  not  be  applied  against 
suspension. 

.An  employee  required  to  attend  investigation 
may  be  accompanied  by  an  employee  of  his  own 
selection  covered  by  these  regulations  and  employed 
at  the  same  seniority  point,  who  will  be  permitted 
to  question  witnesses  so  far  as  the  interest  of  the 
employee  is  concerned." 


"An  employee  who  considers  that  an  injustice 
has  been  done  him  in  discipline  matters  and  who 
has  appealed  his  case  in  writing  to  his  Master  Me- 
chanic or  corresponding  officer  within  ten  (10)  days, 
will  be  given  a  hearing  at  which  he  may  be  accom- 
panied by  an  employee  covered  by  these  regulations 
from  the  Division  on  which  he  is  employed  to  assist 
him  in  presenting  his  case.  .After  his  appeal  has 
been  acted  upon  by  the  Master  Mechanic  or  cor- 
responding officer,  he  may,  if  he  so  desires,  be 
represented  before  the  Superintendent,  General 
Superintendent  and  General  Manager  by  the  Com- 
mittee representing  employees  covered  by  these 
regulations. 

"An  employee  who  considers  that  an  injustice 
has  been  done  him  with  respect  to  any  matter  other 
than  discipline  may  within  ten  (10)  days  present 
his  case  in  writing  to  his  Foreman.  If  the  decision 
of  his  Foreman,  which  shall  be  in  writing,  is  unsatis- 
factory, he  may  then  turn  the  matter  over  direct  to 
the  Local  Committee.  The  Chairman  of  the  Local 
Committee  may  then  handle  the  matter  with  the 
Master  Mechanic  or  corresponding  officer.  If  the 
case  is  not  satisfactorily  adjusted,  it  will  then  be 
handled  by  the  Local  Committee  with  the  Super- 
intendent. 

"If  the  charge  against  the  employee  is  not  sus- 
tained, it  will  be  striken  from  the  record.  If,  by 
reason  of  such  unsustained  charge,  the  employee 
has  been  removed  from  the  position  held,  reinstate- 
ment will  be  made  and  payment  allowed  for  the 
difference  between  the  amount  earned  while  out  of 
service  or  while  otherwise  employed,  and  the 
amount  he  would  have  earned  on  the  basis  of  his 
assigned  working  hours  actually  lost  during  the 
period." 

BOARDS    OF    ADJUSTMENT 

It  may  be  advisable  for  the  officer 
to  whom  appeals  are  finally  presented 
and  who  expresses  the  final  judgment 
of  the  Management,  to  be  assisted  by 
what  might  be  termed  a  "labor 
board,"  the  members  of  which  will 
consider  all  matters  properly  brought 
before  that  officer  and  give  him  the 
benefit  of  their  consideration  and 
judgment.     This  arrangement   tends 
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to  better  secure  conclusions  based  on 
different  approaches  to  the  proposi- 
tion, and  to  some  extent  provides  for 
a  more  judicial  consideration  of  some 
of  the  questions  which  are  bound  to 
arise.  This  board  might  be  made  up 
of  responsible  representatives  of 
Management  from  different  depart- 
ments, but  whose  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities are  such  that  they  them- 
selves have  the  essential  experience 
and  contacts.  The  membership  of 
this  so-called  labor  board  might  be 
a  revolving  one. 

Where  the  conditions  (including 
number  of  employees,  of  etc.)  the 
enterprise  warrant,  consideration 
might  properly  be  given  to  amplify- 
ing the  provisions  made  in  the  agree- 
ment for  adjusting  controversies  or 
disputes.  One  method  which  has 
proven  itself  for  a  period  of  15  years 
on  our  railroad  is  what  we  term 
"System  Boards  of  Adjustment"  to 
which  Management  or  Employees 
may  refer  questions  not  satisfactorily 
adjusted  with  the  officer  of  the  Com- 
pany charged  with  finally  expressing 
the  decision  of  the  Management. 

These  System  Boards  of  Adjust- 
ment are  in  the  nature  of  a  Supreme 
Court  with  final  jurisdiction. 

Any  supplemental  agreement  cov- 
ering a  set-up  of  this  character  should 
be  so  framed  as  to  clearly  set  forth 
its  purposes  and  the  method  of  func- 
tioning, the  essential  features  being: 

a.  Personnel  of  the  board,  both 
Management  and  Employee  repre- 
sentatives. 

b.  Method  to  be  followed  in  sub- 


mitting cases  to  the  board  for  dis- 
cussion, preferably  in  the  form  of  a 
joint  submission  outlining  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  an  agreed  upon  joint 
statement  of  facts,  and  the  arguments 
and  positions  of  the  Management  and 
of  the  Employees. 

PHYSICAL    CONDITIONS 

Conditions  in  different  enterprises 
require  that  various  details  with 
reference  to  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions, and  surroundings,  are  a 
proper  subject  for  negotiation  with 
the  employees,  and  these  must  be 
developed  by  sympathetic  considera- 
tion and  analysis  by  Management. 
These  may  include  such  subjects  as 
providing  bulletin  boards  for  the  use 
of  the  employees'  representatives, 
furnishing  and  care  of  lockers,  wash- 
rooms and  other  necessary  conveni- 
ences, etc.  While  to  the  higher 
officers  of  Management  some  of  these 
features  may  not  seem  to  be  a  nec- 
essary part  of  an  agreement,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  one  of  the  prime 
purposes  of  an  agreement  is  to  secure 
a  reasonable  degree  of  satisfaction 
and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployees, many  of  whom  are  not  under 
the  immediate  supervision  or  in  con- 
tact with  the  higher  officers,  and 
therefore  agreement  provisions  on 
these  features  will  better  insure  ob- 
servance of  the  Management's  policy 
in  these  respects. 

MUTUALITY    OF    INTEREST 

Experience  under  an  agreement,  as 
well  as  changes  in  practice,  methods. 
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etc.  within  the  industry  will  develop 
desire  on  the  part  of  either  party  to 
an  agreement  to  change  or  modify 
same,  and  the  agreement  should  con- 
tain provision  for  consideration  of 
changes  desired  by  either  party  on 
reasonably  short  notice  after  presen- 
tation. 

Copy  of  agreements  jointly  entered 
into  should  be  furnished  to  each  em- 
ployee whose  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions are  covered  thereby;  and,  of 
course,  copy  should  be  furnished  to 
all  officers  and  supervision  and  ar- 
rangements made  to  insure  that  the 
officers     and     supervision     correctly 


understand  the  Management's  atti- 
tude and  the  terms  of  the  agreements. 
Thoughtful  employees  realize  they 
and  their  families  have  a  vital  interest 
in  the  continued  success  and  progress 
of  the  industry  with  which  they  are 
associated.  When  afforded  oppor- 
tunity for  contact  with  responsible 
Management,  with  a  broad  accep- 
tance on  the  part  of  ALL  of  the 
mutuality  of  interest,  and  with  a 
sincere  regard  for  each  other's  prob- 
lems, I  continue  hopeful  for  the  fu- 
ture of  industrial  relationship.  By 
"all"  I  refer  to  Management,  Em- 
ployees, Investors  and  the  Public. 


We  Cannot  Stem  Economic.  Tides 
but  We  Can  Cushion  Their  Impact 
on  the  Worker  and  Give  Him  a  Chance 
to  Get  Started  Again.  Faster  Self- 
Restarting,    Mr.    Parkinson   Calls   It. 


Designing  State  Acts 
for  Job  Insurance 


By  Royal  Parkinson 

American  Optical  Company 
Southbridge,  Mass. 


THE  closer  one  approaches  to 
the  moutain  of  unemployment 
compensation,  or  to  the  range 
of  mountains  comprising  the  several 
Social  Security  measures,  the  more 
apparent  becomes  its  tremendous 
proportions.  It  will  not  be  surprising 
too,  if  one  comes  to  realize  that  it  is 
not  only  a  problem  of  magnitude,  but 
an  experiment  of  magnitude.  That 
is,  there  are  no  tested  methods  to 
copy,  and  it  is  not  an  assured  gain  to 
the  workers.  It  places  them  in 
wholesale  risks  rather  than  retail 
risks.  For  instance,  recent  press  re- 
leases from  Washington  have  been 
noting  that  employment  has  not  been 
increasing  as  rapidly  as  production 
has  increased,  and  have  been  inferring 
neglect    of    civic    responsibility    on 


the  part  of  the  employer  fraternity. 
However,  we  can  all  see  that  the  de- 
sign of  a  Social  Security  Act  with 
6%  taxes  upon  payroll,  now  well-ad- 
vertised for  over  a  year,  jnust  pro- 
duce exactly  such  a  retarding  effect 
upon  employment. 

PURPOSE    OF    STATE    ACT 

Every  state  act  should  be  built 
around  some  one  purpose.  It  is 
surprising  how  many  different  pur- 
poses have  been  proposed  for  unem- 
ployment compensation.  Several  of 
them  clearly  conflict  with  each  other. 
No  act  can  be  designed  to  serve  all 
these  purposes. 

Some  of  the  choices  available  are: 

I.  A    political    purpose — to    prevent    a 
political     revolution.     This     is     the 
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major  claim  for  the  British  plan — 
"things  might  have  been  worse." 
Caution  is  needed,  lest  a  poor  plan 
rather  than  a  good  one  result  from 
appealing  to  fear  of  communism. 

2.  To  reduce  the  expense  for  other  forms 
of  public  relief.  There  is  no  evidence 
available  anywhere  that  this  result 
has  ever  been  accomplished  or  is 
possible.  In  fact  there  is  much  to 
suggest  that  its  wholesale  methods 
have  increased  and  must  increase, 
the  habit  of,  the  taste  for,  and  the 
cost  of,  public  relief. 

3.  To  make  the  acceptance  of  relief 
easier  without  offense  to  self-respect, 
a  strange  reason  to  justify  so  huge  an 
experiment,  but  one  often  heard. 

4.  To  enable  government  to  take  a 
partisan  interest  in  the  daily  relation- 
ships between  employer  and  em- 
ployee. It  is  this  purpose,  or  the 
fear  of  it,  which  underlies  the  contro- 
versy between  employers  and  gov- 
ernment over  reports  of  wage  rates 
to  be  required  of  employers  by  the 
government  authorities,  and  which 
accounts  for  the  employer  concern 
over  the  calibre  of  appointments  of 
unemployment  compensation  agents. 
For  their  number,  after  benefit- 
paying  starts,  will  be  in  the  thousands 
in  some  states,  and  their  duty  will 
be  that  of  refereeing  thousands  of 
small  incidents  between  employer 
and  employee.  The  agents  will  have 
extraordinary  powers  of  inquisition 
and  decision,  with  clear  possibility  of 
political  control  of  employer's  com- 
petitive positions.  The  predomi- 
nance of  this  purpose,  or  freedom 
from  it,  hinges  upon  the  administra- 
tion rather  than  the  design  of  an  Act. 

5.  To    carry    purchasing    power    from 


prosperity  into  depressions.  Carry- 
ing debts  from  depression  into  pros- 
perity is  the  contrary  British  exper- 
ience with  surpluses,  accumulated  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government.  The 
British  Royal  Commission  frankly 
says  "Political  considerations  out- 
weigh actuarial  considerations." 

6.  To  reduce  purchasing  power  in  pros- 
perity by  impounding  3%  to  ^\%  of 
payroll. 

7.  To  provide  a  more  nearly  year-round 
wage /or  those  who  have  work — a  fair 
weather  umbrella.  This  aim  is  re- 
flected in  several  State  Acts. 

8.  To  hold  experienced  labor  in  reserve 
for  a  particular  employer — This  was 
the  purpose  of  voluntary  plans. 

9.  To  provide  idle^  transient  labor  with 
more  income,  at  the  expense  of  the 
more  steadily  employed  labor  and  its 
employers,  a  case  of  redistributing 
income.  Possible  only  while  the 
have-nots  outnumber  the  haves  po- 
litically. 

10.  To  accomplish  compulsory  saving  for 
worker's  use,  at  a  cost  of  15%  for 
handling,  because  the  worker  has 
demonstrated  that  he  does  not  save 
for  himself  on  a  mass  scale. 

11.  To  stabilize  jobs,  as  distinguished 
from  stabilizing  income.  This  is  one 
of  the  aims  of  the  Wisconsin  plan. 
Desirable  in  large  measure,  but  would 
stop  all  growth  and  progress  if  car- 
ried to  the  extreme. 

You  and  I  sympathize  with  most  of 
these  purposes.  But  if  we  have 
striven  for  years  to  better,  along  last- 
ing lines,  the  lot  of  the  workers,  we 
know  that  few  of  them  are  attainable 
for  long  and  that  the  thing  the  worker 
really  wants    is  a  job.     That  is    his 
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main  shelter  compared  with  which 
any  fair  weather  umbrella  is  not 
important. 

THE    MASSACHUSETTS    PURPOSE 

You  may  be  interested  in  the  pur- 
pose to  which  the  Massachusetts  Act 
directs  itself,  namely,  helping  the 
worker  to  adjust  more  quickly  to  in- 
evitable changes  in  occupation,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  growing  diver- 
sification of  occupations  in  the  state, 
which  is  the  one  best  and  most  ef- 
fective unemployment  insurance  in 
the  world.  It  recognizes  that  a 
worker  can  earn  as  much  or  more 
from  5  employers  in  a  year  as  from 
one,  if  he  can  change  from  one  to  the 
other  with  a  minimum  of  interrup- 
tion, and  that  most  workers  must 
change  occupations,  because  em- 
ployers are  short  lived  as  such,  and 
occupations  are  constantly  changing. 
It  gives  him  a  maximum  of  16  weeks 
income  with  which  to  finance  his 
search  for  the  next  employer,  and 
banks  upon  his  own  self-reliance  to 
make  that  search.  It  tries  to  speed 
up  the  finding  of  the  next  job  by  fur- 
nishing a  little  capital  and  dissolving 
despair.  It  does  not  pay  him  a 
benefit  for  semi-employment,  that  is 
for  less  than  half  a  week  of  work, 
only  for  total  unemployment.  (The 
National  Manufacturer's  Association 
and  the  Social  Security  Board,  in 
certain  published  summaries  of  theirs, 
mistakenly  ascribe  a  "partial"  bene- 
fit to  this  law).  It  does  say  that 
each  week  of  such  underemployment 
shall   be  considered  as  half  a  week 


toward  the  4  week  waiting  period, 
thus  protecting  the  worker  from 
evasion  of  the  total  benefit  by  too  thin 
spreading  of  work. 

The  Act  provides  benefits,  grad- 
uated for  continuous  employment 
(not  necessarily  with  a  single  em- 
ployer), ranging  from  i  week  to  more 
than  two  years.  This  tends  to  re- 
tard the  spread  of  fear  among  the 
steadily  employed,  when  others  are 
laid  off.  This  older  and  more  con- 
tinuously employed  group  is  the 
group  with  real  control  of  purchasing 
power.  They  have  both  savings  and 
sustained  earnings  as  a  class.  It  is 
when  they  becom^e  afraid  of  their  loss 
of  income  that  buying  stops. 


Having  determined  the  purpose  of 
a  State  Act,  the  next  important  ques- 
tions are.  How  shall  the  payroll  taxes 
be  assessed  and  what  shall  be  done 
with  the  monies  collected.-' 

Obviously  the  more  conservative 
way  to  enter  so  huge  an  experiment 
would  be  to  start  with  small  pools, 
that  is,  company-pools.  That  was 
the  original  Wisconsin  plan.  They 
call  these  pools  "reserves"  in  that 
state.  Utah  also  is  now  trying  this 
most  careful  method  of  experimenting. 

State-pools,  on  the  other  hand,  offer 
the  most  rapid  pace  of  experimenting 
though  this  method  is  rarely  adopted 
in  its  pure  form.  It  is  primarily  a 
theory  from  which  to  argue.  In  prac- 
tice it  is  subject  to  the  unwillingness 
of  workers  or  employers,  or  both,  who 
have  steady  work,  to  continually  pay 
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the  benefits  of  those  who  are  more  or 
less  transient  while  the  payors  receive 
few  or  no  benefits  for  themselves. 
This  was  exemplified  in  Great  Britain, 
and  again  in  the  recent  fate  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  plan,  by 
employee  vote. 

We  find  only  New  York,  among  the 
first  nine  states  to  enact  laws,  using  a 
straight  pool.  All  the  others,  using 
pools,  modify  them  with  "merit- 
rating"  clauses. 

AUTOMATIC    OR    OPTIONAL 
MERIT-RATING? 

Merit-rating  then,  which  in  the 
early  and  theoretical  stages  of  debate 
was  the  principal  point  of  distinction 
between  state-pools  and  company- 
pools,  has,  in  the  more  practical 
stages,  become  their  common  feature. 
There  is  comparatively  little  differ- 
ence between  a  state-pool  with  a  bona 
fide  merit-rating,  and  a  company  re- 
serve plan  with  rigid  control  of  the 
contents  of  the  company-pool,  as  now 
provided  in  the  Social  Security  Act's 
specifications  for  credits  upon  the 
federal  tax.  With  both  methods,  the 
middle  50%  of  employers  may  earn 
no  tax  reduction  in  any  one  year,  one 
25%  may  earn  a  reduction,  and 
another  25%  may  earn  an  increase. 

The  only  distinction  which  we  now 
debate,  is  what  kind  of  merit-rating? 
Shall  it  be  optional  for  the  adminis- 
trative commission  to  decide,  or 
automatic  and  known  in  advance? 

Four  states  now  have  automatic 
merit-rating,  Wisconsin,  Utah,  New 
Hampshire  and  California.     The  two 


former  permit  the  employer  to  earn 
cessation  of  his  entire  tax,  if  and  while 
his  company-pool  or  reserve  is  suf- 
ficiently full.  The  two  latter  permit 
reduction  to  1%.  Their  laws  there- 
fore provide  a  compromise  between 
state-pool  and  company-pools. 

I  think  we  may  soon  see  states 
which  already  have  optional  merit- 
ratings,  substitute  the  automatic  type 
and  most  of  the  states  which  enact 
new  laws  may  be  expected  to  use  the 
1%  pool,  and  2%  subject  to  auto- 
matic merit-rating.  Those  states 
which  prefer  the  strict  pool  will  prob- 
ably be  those  whose  dominant  indus- 
tries are  highly  intermittant,  and 
therefore  need  the  more  stable  em- 
ployers and  workers  to  share  their 
costs. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  antici- 
pate that  states  with  automatic  merit- 
rating  of  either  the  state-pool  or  the 
Wisconsin  type  will  tend  to  attract 
the  more  stable  industries,  while  the 
states  using  straight  pools  will  tend  to 
attract  the  more  intermittant  types 
of  employment 

COMPANY    BUCKETS 

There  are  four  important  choices 
in  design  of  automatic  merit  rating 
systems. 

I .  The  Federal  Social  Security  Act, 
in  Section  910  grants  credit  against 
the  employer's  Federal  tax  not  only 
for  his  tax  paid  the  state,  but  for  his 
state  tax  avoided  by  favorable  ex- 
perience. The  company-pool  must 
first  contain  enough  to  pay  for  five 
years  of  the  worst  experience  in  the 
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most  recent  three  years,  and  must 
amount  to  at  least  75%  of  the  payroll. 
Obviously,  state  plans  which  pour  3% 
into  the  company-pool,  will  fill  the 
bucket  for  reserve  use  much  faster 
than  those  pouring  in  only  2%  and 
putting  the  other  1%  into  a  state- 
pool. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  company 
bucket,  which  we  will  assume  con- 
tains funds  adequate  for  paying  5 
years  of  benefits,  a  state-^ooW  reserve 
bucket  may  be  used  under  the  federal 
act.  Its  bucket  has  a  wider  bottom. 
Therefore  its  contents  need  not  be 
quote  so  deep,  only  enough  for  one  or 
two  years  of  benefit-paying.  But  the 
contents  in  this  case  are  governed  by 
the  experience  oi  all  employers  in  the 
state.  Therefore  no  individual  em- 
ployer can  control  his  rate  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  experience,  or  pre- 
determine his  rates. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  tax- 
saving  by  merit-rating  may  be  avail- 
able only  for  very  favorable  exper- 
ience under  the  standards  set  by  the 
federal  act,  and  therefore  to  relatively 
few  concerns  in  any  one  year,  al- 
though many  concerns  may  earn 
reductions  in  some  years. 

2.  Merit-rating  means,  in  the  case 
of  company-pools,  that  the  tax  rises 
to  4%  to  the  state  (4.3%  total  to  both 
governments)  when  the  level  in  its 
reserve  bucket  begins  to  lower,  and  in 
the  state-pool,  when  the  average  ex- 
perience of  all  employers  lowers  the 
level  in  their  group  bucket. 

3.  States  seem  to  favor  providing 
for    employee   contributions,    as    does 


every  European  experiment  in  this 
field.  Shall  these  contributions, 
under  merit-rating,  go  into  the  state- 
pool,  the  company-pool,  a  special 
pool,  or  be  divided,  a  part  going  into 
the  state-pool.'  Shall  not  worker, 
too,  share  in  any  advantage  from 
favorable  experience.?  In  the  latter 
case,  shall  he  also  share  in  any  dis- 
advantage from  unfavorable  exper- 
ience ?  That  is,  should  the  employer's 
tax  become  4%,  would  his  employee's 
tax  go  up  from  i  \%  to  2%  ? 

4.  I  come  to  the  last  of  the  four 
choices  in  merit-rating  design,  and 
that  is  the  choice  of  policy.  One  way 
is  to  find  an  average  cost  and  use  this 
as  a  basic  tax,  with  an  excess  tax  for 
those  with  worse  than  average  ex- 
perience, and  a  reduction  for  those 
better  than  average,  the  two  amounts 
about  offsetting  each  other.  Another 
method  is  to  tax  everybody  accord- 
ing to  the  experience  of  the  worst  and 
give  everybody  else  a  reduction.  The 
third  method  is  to  tax  all  the  traffic 
will  bear  and  then  find  ways  to  use  all 
you  get.  Thisseems  to  be  the  method 
used  in  the  Federal  Social  Security 
'\ct,  when  it  set  its  tax  in  title  9  at 
the  highest  in  the  world,  even  higher 
than  in  title  8  of  the  same  act. 

"model"-automatic  merit-rating 
The  best  design  for  merit-rating, 
would  seem  to  be  a  3%  tax  upon  the 
employer  and  perhaps  a  1.5%  tax 
upon  the  employee,  with  a  provision 
that  the  tax  of  each  shall  bear  a 
fixed  ratio  to  the  other's.  That  is, 
they  shall  move  up  or  down  together. 
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One  per  cent  of  the  employer  tax  to 
go  into  the  State-pool,  2%  of  his  tax 
to  go  into  his  company-pool,  and  a// 
the  employee  tax  to  go  into  an 
employee-pool,  or  company-pool 
"balancing  fund,"  and  be  subject  to 
reduction  if  the  employer  receives  a 
tax  reduction.  Benefits  to  be  drawn 
first  from  the  company-pool,  second 
from  the  company's  employee-pool, 
and  finally,  from  the  state-pool.  The 
employer's  2%  and  the  worker's  1.5% 
tax  both  would  be  subject  to  reduc- 
tion or  increase,  according  to  the 
status  of  the  company-pool,  as  pre- 
scribed by  Section  910  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  order  to  qualify  for 
Federal  tax  credits.  There  may  be 
some  question  whether  the  employee's 
"Balancing  fund"  will  be  accepted  by 
the  Federal  Board  in  figuring  the 
status  of  the  company-pool.  If  so, 
and  until  the  Federal  Act  could  be 
adjusted,  more  of  the  worker's  tax 
could  be  put  into  the  state-pool,  and 
less  of  the  employer's  tax,  since  only 
the  employer's  tax  is  subject  to  federal 
control  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
This  suggestion  for  an  automatic 
merit-rating  method,  although  dif- 
fering somewhat  from  the  two  choices 
included  in  the  Federal  Board's  model 
acts,  has  all  the  elements  of  theirs  in  a 
different  combination,  and  approval 
for  credits  seems  not  unlikely. 

AUTOMATIC-RATING     NOW 

Merit-rating  cannot  apply  until 
five  years  hence,  after  two  years  of 
accumulating  taxes  in  advance,  and 
three  years  of  benefit  paying.     Why 


then  propose  automatic  merit-rating 
at  the  start,  in  advance  of  experience.'' 

(a)  Isn't  it  desirable  to  protect  the 
administrative  agency  from  the  pres- 
sure of  log-rolling  so  certain  to  come, 
if  and  when  it  must  decide  optional 
merit-ratings.''  In  this  respect  does 
compensation  tax-setting  differ  from 
the  well-known  process  of  tariff-fixing, 
swapping  favors.'' 

(b)  Also,  what  gain  is  there  in 
statistical  studies  of  experience,  made 
in  the  first  three  years  of  benefit- 
paying  under  conditions  of  employers 
not  knowing  whether  or  how  much  tax 
reduction  is  open  to  them  ?  May  not 
such  studies,  made  before  merit-rating, 
be  entirely  misleading  as  to  experience 
a/ier  merit-rating.''  The  Federal  Act 
leaves  little  freedom  of  choice  for 
statistics  to  modify  anyhow,  because 
it  predetermines  the  conditions  for 
tax  reduction.  Statistics  will  mean 
little  until  the  next  depression,  which 
is  the  only  real  test  of  such  legislation 
as  we  are  considering. 

(c)  Isn't  the  sensible  course  to  set 
up  automatic  merit-rating  ai  the  start, 
which  will  conform  to  the  Federal 
requirement  for  credits?  If  this 
proves  to  need  adjustment  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  such  adjustment  can  be 
made  to  better  advantage,  because 
the  stabilizing  efforts  will  have  been 
stimulated  from  the  start. 

(d)  Are  we  sure  that  we  will  have 
any  Federal  Act  5  years  hence  to  set 
the  standard  in  accomplishing  sound 
merit-rating  in  state  legislation,  if  we 
do  not  take  advantage  of  its  strict 
terms  now? 
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(e)  The  choice  of  ways  to  handle 
the  worker's  contribution  for  auto- 
matic merit-rating  ought  to  be  settled 
before  collection  of  taxes  from 
workers  is  launched.  Otherwise, 
much  confusion  may  be  expected. 

(f)  As  previously  mentioned,  as- 
suming that  cautious  experimenting 
calls  for  directing  benefits  to  the  wage 
earner  class  only,  and  taxing  the 
earnings  of  that  class  only,  then 
automatic  merit-rating  at  the  start 
is  a  necessity,  in  order  to  recover  the 
excess  of  the  federal  tax  over  the 
state  tax. 

Another  proper  question  is — "Why 
merit-rating  at  all,  if  only  those  con- 
cerns with  exceptionally  good  ex- 
perience, and  their  workers,  can  ob- 
tain tax  reduction  thereby,  while 
those  at  the  other  extreme  must  suffer 
a  tax  increase".'' 

Are  there  not  two  answers?  First, 
the  great  middle  group  of  employers 
and  their  workers,  though  not  re- 
duced in  tax,  are  always  potential 
recipients  of  the  tax  discounts,  and 
together  with  the  favored  group 
probably  form  75%  of  all.  This  is 
about  as  near  satisfying  all  groups  as 
it  is  possible  to  come.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  concerns  taxed  4%  under 
automatic  merit-rating,  would  find 
their  tax  raised  eventually  even  under 
a  contributory-pool  plan,  because  the 
workers  and  employers  in  the  other 
groups  tend  to  outnumber  them,  and 
tend  to  be  reluctant  to  pay  for  the 
unfavorable  experience  of  neighbors, 
however  unavoidable  is  such  unfavor- 
able experience,  however  inherent  in 


the  nature  of  the  business,  and  not  at 
all  to  the  high  tax  employer's  dis- 
credit. 

It  is  of  course  conceivable  that  the 
4%  taxed  concerns  would  find  the 
great  middle  group  pessimists,  rather 
than  optimists,  and  fearing  4%  for 
themselves,  in  which  case  these  two 
groups  would  predominate  and  the 
state  would  use  the  unadulterated 
state-pool  plan,  for  a  time.  The 
state  would  thereby  tend  to  invite 
the  more  intermittent  types  of  indus- 
try, would  it  noti* 

But  there  is  a  second  and  more 
fundamental  reason  for  automatic 
merit-rating  from  the  outset,  in  which 
all  three  groups  of  employers  and 
their  workers  may  see  that  they  have 
a  common  interest.  This  is  its  value 
as  a  brake  upon  political  office-seekers, 
whose  temptation  to  use  social  in- 
surance as  their  political  capital,  and 
thereby  raise  its  costs,  is  self-evident. 
If  considerable  groups  of  workers  and 
employers  have  a  continuous  self- 
interest  in  reducing  their  own  tax, 
will  they  not  be  less  subject  to  emo- 
tional appeal,  less  lured  by  promises  of 
excessive  benefits,  than  under  a 
straight  state-pool,  in  whose  costs 
their  self-interest  is  negligible,  remote 
and  impersonal? 

So  much  for  automatic  merit-rating 
as  a  factor  in  the  design  of  state 
legislation. 

UNDER    I25OO    WORKERS 

To  what  group,  should  benefit  be 
made  available?  This  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,    of    course.     Probably    the 
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three  choices  will  eventually  prove  to 
be: 

I.  The  entire  force,  including  ex- 
ecutives, as  taxed  in  the  Federal 
Act    for    unemployment    com- 
pensation. 
1.  The  entire  force  but  only  a  part 
of  their  earnings,  excluding  that 
part  of  their  earnings  which  is 
above  $3000.     This  is  the  group 
taxed  for  pensions  in  the  Social 
Security  Act. 
3.  Those  who  earn  under  $2500,  as 
is  used  in  the  Massachusetts  Act 
and  is,  or  was  used  with  some 
variations  in  the  New  York  and 
New    Hampshire    Acts.     These 
three  states,  apparently  proceed- 
ing cautiously,  and  adhering  to 
this  third  choice,  in  order  to  have 
a  plan  which  can  be  maintained 
if  the  federal  act  goes  out. 
Here   again    the   question    is,   not 
what  is  the  correct  course,  for  there  is 
no  proven  "correct"  course,  but  how 
rapidly  does  a  state  wish  to  run  before 
it  learns  to  walk. 

If  the  under  $2500  earners  are  the 
benefitted  group  and  the  taxed  group 
under  a  state  act,  a  temporary  and 
supplemental  tax  to  absorb  the  money 


which  would  otherwise  go  to  the  gen- 
eral Federal  treasury  because  of  its 
taxing  the  entire  payroll,  can  well  be 
used  until  Congress  brings  its  exces- 
sive base  down.  Every  employer 
receiving  his  supplementary  tax  bill 
January  i,  1937  may  be  expected  to 
express  himself  to  Congress. 

This  will  help  to  build  a  State  Act 
so  durably  designed,  so  non-contro- 
versial and  so  little  experimental, 
that  it  may  justify  its  own  continu- 
ance, even  if  the  Federal  Act  disap- 
pears. In  Massachusetts  this  con- 
tinuance is  to  be  automatic,  so  long 
as  half  her  competing  states  retain 
theirs. 

In  case,  however,  I  have  not  al- 
ready given  you  the  impression  that 
I  think  rather  highly  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Act,  with  one  or  two  amend- 
ments now  in  process,  I  assure  you  it 
has  been  an  oversight  on  my  part! 
And  the  artchitect  of  that  Act  is 
neither  a  college  professor,  a  Lawyer, 
an  employer,  nor  a  Personnel  man, 
but  a  little  group  of  courageous 
Legislators  endowed  with  common- 
sense,  consulting  employers  and  labor, 
but  placing  the  public  interest  first. 


Numerous  Detailed  Problems  of  Record 
Keeping  Will  be  Faced,  and  Handling 
of  Them  May  Determine  Whether  the 
New  Laws  Will  be  Drastically  Changed, 
Says  This  Expert 


Administering 
Social  Insurance 


By  Herman  Feldman 

Professor  of  Industrial  Relations,  Amos  Tuck 
School  of  Administration  and  Finance, 
Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire 


ALTHOUGH  America  has,  in 
/-\  large  part,  turned  from  the 
■*-  -^  debate  over  whether  or  not 
we  should  have  social  insurance  laws 
to  the  practical  problems  of  their 
administration,  public  opinion  is  still 
in  a  formative  state  and  will  be 
greatly  influenced  by  the  immediate 
experience  in  attempting  to  adminis- 
ter such  laws.  Successful  and  eco- 
nominal  administration  will  win  over 
many  who  are  unfriendly;  conspic- 
uous failure  will  encourage  a  reaction, 
with  the  not  impossible  result  of 
drastic  change  or  perhaps  a  with- 
drawal of  part  of  the  social  insurance 
system.  The  next  year  or  two  will  be 
particularly  important  in  the  fortunes 
of  social  insurance  because  public 
opinion  will  be  affected  by  these  early 
impressions. 


The  chief  immediate  problem  of 
administering  social  insurance  is  not 
the  granting  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation or  pensions,  but  the  start- 
ing of  a  proper  system  of  records  and 
tax  collections  so  as  to  make  possible 
such  payments.  Under  the  Federal 
stipulation,  benefits  are  not  payable 
as  unemployment  compensation  in 
any  state  until  after  January  i,  1938. 
This  is  a  godsend,  since  it  postpones 
for  two  years  the  dreaded  day — from 
the  administrative  standpoint — when 
the  officials  must  face  thousands  of 
workers  who  have  become  eligible  for 
benefits  and  who  demand  what  is  due 
them  in  terms  of  credits  in  the  records. 

FIVE    NEW    SOCIAL    INSURANCE    TAXES 

Most  people  do  not  realize  that  the 
social  insurance  taxes  to  be  collected 
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are  five  in  number.  Two  of  these, 
(one  levied  on  the  employer  on  his 
payroll  and  the  other  on  workers  on 
their  wages),  are  for  old  age  pensions 
and  do  not  come  in  force  until  Jan- 
uary I,  1937.  Anything  a  year  off 
holds  much  less  terror  than  does  the 
immediate  problem  of  collecting  taxes 
already  payable.  The  other  three 
levies  are  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance. They  are  as  follows:  one  is  a 
nation-wide  Federal  tax,  levied  only 
upon  employers,  of  1%  of  the  payroll 
in  1936  (2%  in  1937,  and  3%  in  1938 
and  thereafter).  Only  one-tenth  of 
these  amounts  will  be  actually  col- 
lected by  the  Federal  government  in 
any  state  which  has  adopted  an  ap- 
proved unemployment  insurance  plan 
and  to  which  the  employer  is  required 
to  pay  an  amount  equivalent  to  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Federal  tax.  Where  the 
states  have  passed  such  laws,  there  is, 
therefore,  a  second  tax  on  employers' 
payrolls.  The  third  tax  is  one  pre- 
scribed, independently  of  the  Federal 
act,  by  certain  states  which  desire 
their  workers  to  contribute  to  the 
unemployment  insurance  funds.  Of 
this  group  of  states,  including  over 
half  of  the  jurisdictions  which  have 
already  enacted  laws,  lucky  Massa- 
chusetts provides  that  employees 
shall  not  be  liable  for  contributions 
until  1937,  but  New  Hampshire, 
Alabama,  California,  Washington  and 
Oregon  made  the  employee  contribu- 
tion payable  beginning  January  i, 
1936. 

The  collection  by  the  states  of  the 
employers'  payroll  tax,  is  less  of  an 


immediate  problem  than  the  collec- 
tion of  employee  contributions.  The 
difference  is  only  a  matter  of  months 
— but  of  crucial  months.  A  state 
which  does  not  have  the  employee 
contributory  feature  can,  if  forced  to 
do  so,  postpone  the  collection  of  its 
taxes  to  the  end  of  the  year.  In  this 
they  can  follow  the  example  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  New  York 
State,  whose  taxes  on  employers' 
payrolls,  although  already  in  force, 
will,  like  the  income  tax,  not  be  col- 
lected until  next  year.  But  where 
employee  contributions  are  payable, 
these  must,  as  a  practical  matter,  be 
collected  immediately,  and  at  regular 
weekly  or  monthly  periods. 

Consequently,  in  the  states  with 
contributory  unemployment  insur- 
ance laws  there  is  a  tremendous 
scurrying  around  to  set  up  some  kind 
of  system  to  start  employers  on  the 
process  of  reporting  their  payrolls, 
paying  their  premiums  and  submit- 
ting with  these  the  employee  contri- 
butions deducted  from  wages.  Be- 
cause the  collection  of  employee  con- 
tributions is  the  more  urgent  obliga- 
tion, we  shall  first  consider  certain 
neglected  phases  of  this  problem. 
Several  special  problems  involved  in 
the  establishment  of  a  feasible  pro- 
cedure in  collecting  employers'  taxes 
will  then  be  discussed. 

COLLECTING     THE     EMPLOYEE'S 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  situation  with  regard  to  em- 
ployee contributions  must  be  viewed 
in   perspective   in   order   to   see    the 
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difficulties  ahead  of  us.  It  is  true 
that  only  one  per  cent  will  in  a  year 
or  two  be  deducted  from  the  wages  of 
employees  in  many  or  most  states 
for  unemployment  insurance.  But 
another  one  per  cent  will  be  deducted 
from  his  wages  for  old  age  pensions 
by  the  Federal  Government  begin- 
ning in  1937,  this  percentage  to  in- 
crease gradually  to  three  per  cent  in 
1949.  Eventually  this  country  will 
have  compulsory  contributory  health 
insurance,  and  there  will  be  a  further 
deduction  from  wages  of  perhaps  two 
to  three  per  cent.  It  is  not  at  all 
inconceivable,  therefore,  that  in  a 
decade  most  workers  will  have  legal 
deductions  of  as  much  as  seven  per 
cent  of  their  own  wages.  In  any 
event,  many  will  soon  have  four  per 
cent  deducted,  aside  from  non-legal 
deductions  for  purely  company  group 
insurance  and  similar  plans.  This 
creates  several  large  problems. 

Thus,  it  becomes  very  important 
for  the  employee  to  make  sure  that 
the  contributions  which  are  payable 
in  his  behalf  are  actually  paid,  since 
the  benefits  for  which  he  is  later 
eligible  are  in  large  part  based  upon 
the  number  of  weeks  during  which 
such  premiums  have  been  paid.  If 
for  reason  of  negligence  or  dishonesty 
the  employer  has  failed  to  pay  his 
tax  and  has,  in  addition,  appropriated 
the  employee's  contribution,  the 
worker  who  comes  to  the  employment 
office  will  have  his  troubles  in  trying 
to  prove  that  in  certain  past  months 
he  actually  worked  more  time,  earned 


more  wages  and  paid  more  premiums 
than  his  employer  has  recorded. 

In  the  case  of  unemployment  in- 
surance many  such  discrepancies  will 
be  earlier  discovered  because  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  employees  en- 
titled to  benefits  will  soon  prove  their 
case  and  will  call  attention  to  large 
scale  variations.  In  the  case  of  the 
pension  plan,  however,  such  matters 
may  not  come  to  light  for  years,  since 
the  employee  has  no  right  to  claim 
such  pension  until  he  is  actually  of 
pensionable  age. 

To  avoid  the  many  misunderstand- 
ings which  may  arise  with  regard  to 
just  what  credits  a  worker  has  built 
up, he  should,  in  contributory  systems, 
by  the  terms  of  the  system,  be  able  to 
examine  periodically  something  like 
his  own  record,  and  see  the  tangible 
receipts  that  payments  in  his  behalf 
have  been  made.  Various  corpora- 
tions are  developing  check  stubs  and 
other  devices,  but  for  general  pur- 
poses there  should  be  an  official  em- 
ployee pass  book  or  card  recording 
monthly  the  amount  of  money  paid  by 
him.  This  pass  book  should  be  avail- 
able to  any  worker  for  inspection  at 
any  time,  and  when  he  is  laid  off  he 
should  be  required  to  ask  his  employer 
for  his  book.  He  should  be  called 
upon  to  deposit  it,  as  in  the  English 
system  and  in  other  plans  abroad,  at 
the  public  employment  office  when  he 
registers  as  unemployed.  Thus  at 
all  times  the  pass  book  will  serve  not 
only  as  a  receipt  for  the  employee's 
own  contributions,  but  as  supplemen- 
tary evidence  of  the   record  of  the 
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number  of  weeks  he  has  worked  andof 
the  number  of  taxes  paid  in  his  behalf 
by  the  employer. 

This  will  have  a  peculiar  signif- 
icance in  the  understandings  of 
workers  regarding  their  wages.  If  an 
employee  is  supposed  to  be  getting  a 
wage  of  $25  a  week,  and  let  us  say, 
?i.oo  is  deducted  for  payments  in  his 
behalf,  there  is  nevertheless  a  power- 
ful tendency  for  him  to  regard  his 
weekly  salary  as  being  $2^  and  not 
^25.  Some  of  our  New  Hampshire 
employers,  otherwise  favorable  to  the 
law,  were  opposed  to  the  feature  of 
employee  contributions  on  this  score. 
They  feared  misunderstandings  be- 
cause their  deduction,  on  compulsion 
by  the  government,  of  part  of  the 
wages  for  the  employee's  future  use 
would  not  be  recognized  as  wage 
payments. 

The  misapprehension  needs  to 
be  counteracted  by  psychological 
and  practical  devices.  Wherever 
employee  contributions  are  part  of 
the  social  insurance  scheme,  this  may 
be  done  by  something  similar  to  the 
English  plan  of  stamped  books  with 
adhesive  or  metered  stamps,  which- 
ever prove  most  practical.  The 
worker  will  have  a  frequent  and 
tangible  reminder  that  the  employer 
has  paid  him  two  kinds  of  wages,  one 
in  cash  directly  to  him,  the  other  in 
cash  paid  in  his  behalf  for  his  insur- 
ance. 

COLLECTING     THE     EMPLOYER'S 
TAXES 

There  is  no  more  important  im- 
mediate   administrative    problem    in 


state  unemployment  insurance  than 
the  avoidance  of  the  excessive  routine 
of  record  keeping  which  threatens 
because  of  our  possible  failure  to 
anticipate  the  difficulties,  to  invent 
the  short  cuts,  and  to  content  our- 
selves with  the  indispensable  data. 
The  studies  on  the  subject  are  wholly 
inadequate.  I  myself  am  in  no  posi- 
tion to  contribute  to  them  here  or 
elsewhere,  hence  I  am  merely  raising 
some  questions  which  seem  important. 
The  rest  of  this  article  attempts 
merely  to  call  attention  to  the  urgent 
need  for  the  intensive  study  of  certain 
problems  of  procedure  in  tax  collec- 
tion and  benefit  payment. 

The  collection  of  the  employers' 
payroll  tax  would,  as  a  tax  matter,  be 
one  of  the  comparatively  simple 
things  if  there  were  no  relation  be- 
tween the  payments  made  and  the 
claims  which  individual  workers 
would  subsequently  make.  For  the 
employer  would  merely  have  to  cer- 
tify what  his  payroll  was,  within  the 
employee  coverage  specified,  and  then 
pay  the  required  payroll  percentage. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  thing  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  is 
interested. 

The  situation  which  the  State  ad- 
ministration or  the  employer  in  any 
state  actually  faces  is  different.  The 
nature  of  the  information  required 
concerning  the  individuals  in  his 
employ  makes  much  of  the  difference. 
The  fact  that  unemployment  benefits 
will  be  payable  in  every  week  of  the 
year  and  must  be  based  on  credits 
until  the  time  applied  for,  requires 
knowledge  by  the  State  administra- 
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tion  of  the  condition  and  eligibility 
of  individual  applicants. 

The  State  administrations  must, 
therefore,  under  existing  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws,  have  certain 
records  which  will  be  used  as  a  basis 
of  benefits.  Some  will  not  require 
such  information  until  1937  but 
others  have  begun  now.  These  states 
must  know,  in  the  first  place,  the 
normal  full-time  weekly  earnings  of 
each  employee,  so  that  it  can  pay 
him,  as  benefit,  when  required,  fifty 
per  cent  of  these  earnings.  Since  an 
entry  of  wages  paid  would  not  alone 
show  whether  they  are  for  a  half-week 
or  a  full  week,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  number  of  hours  for  which  the 
wages  were  paid,  and  compare  this  in 
general  to  what  is  held  to  be  the  cus- 
tomary hours  for  working  and  com- 
pensation in  this  particular  industry. 

This  would  so  far  help  determine 
the  amount  of  the  benefit  payable, 
but  not  its  duration,  for  the  latter  is 
based  upon  the  ratio  to  the  number 
of  weeks  a  man  had  previously  worked 
in  an  insured  job  for  which  pay- 
ments had  been  made  in  his  behalf. 
In  New  York,  for  example,  it  is  one 
week  for  every  15  days  of  employment 
in  the  past  52  weeks,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, one  for  every  four  weeks  of  em- 
ployment in  the  past  two  years.  Thus 
a  record  must  be  kept  of  the  amount  of 
time  worked,  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  insured  weeks  credited  to  an  em- 
ployee, so  that  when  he  becomes  un- 
employed the  amount  of  benefits 
may  be  accurately  determined  in 
amount  and  duration. 


There  is  also  required  a  record  of 
time  lost  through  lack  of  work.  In 
all  States  there  is  a  waiting  period 
before  benefits  are  payable.  In  some 
States  this  lost  time  includes  time 
lost  while  under-employed,  rather 
than  merely  time  when  completely 
unemployed.  For  example,  under  the 
New  Hampshire  law,  if  a  worker  had 
been  working  only  one  day  a  week, 
he  would  the  sooner  become  eligible 
for  partial  unemployment  benefits, 
or,  if  entirely  laid  off,  for  full  unem- 
ployment benefits.  These  are  not 
all  of  the  data  which  must  be  kept, 
but  they  indicate  some  of  the  main 
types  of  facts  which  administrators  of 
State  unemploynient  insurance  will 
need  and  which  complicate  the  pro- 
cedures. 

These  difficulties  may  be  further 
augmented  by  the  possible  inclusion 
in  the  projected  forms  of  requests  for 
data  not  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
practical  operation  of  unemployment 
insurance  but  designed  to  yield  fuller 
statistical  information  for  general 
economic  purposes.  If  such  addi- 
tional data  were  merely  an  incidental 
feature  of  a  smoothly  functioning 
routine  there  would  be  less  reason  to 
question  their  inclusion.  But  when 
that  routine,  at  best,  will  for  years 
involve  tremendous  new  difficulties 
taxing  the  organizational  capacities 
of  state  administrations,  it  may  be 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  bow  to 
the  realities  of  the  situation  and  post- 
pone them.  The  elimination  of  cer- 
tain data  which  people  of  the  statisti- 
cal and  planning  turn  of  mind  finds 
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satisfying  and  valuable  will  not,  in 
actual  effect,  be  such  a  handicap  as 
thought.  The  introduction  of  wide 
registration  of  unemployed  and  of 
benefit  payments  to  unemployed  and 
of  other  facts  will  produce  new  and 
vital  information  never  before  had  in 
this  country,  and  will  suffice  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  society  in  so  far 
as  it  uses  such  data  in  actual  re- 
medial measures.  The  rest  of  the 
data  is  caviar  and,  if  necessity  re- 
quires, as  it  probably  does,  should 
be  postponed  or  obtained  through 
inquiries  based  on  sampling,  as  in 
England. 

WEEKLY  AND  MONTLY  PAYROLL 
REPORTS 

The  question  of  how  much  infor- 
mation can  actually  be  handled  prop- 
erly involves,  in  many  states  the 
mooted  question  of  whether  weekly 
and  monthly  payroll  records  should 
be  required  of  employers.  In  the 
plans  contemplated  or  actually  pro- 
mulgated in  several  states,  the  em- 
ployer will  have  to  make  weekly  or 
monthly  returns.  As  a  basis  of  these 
each  employer  covered  by  such  laws 
will  have  to  keep  records  concerning 
each  employee,  including  his  name 
and  other  identifying  data,  the  wages 
earned  during  the  payroll  period,  the 
number  of  days  worked  during  the 
payroll  period,  the  number  of  hours 
involved  and  similar  facts.  If  it 
were  merely  a  question  of  keeping 
these  records  the  law  would  probably 
not  be  much  of  a  hindrance  to  em- 
ployers, since  the  advantages  to  the 


employers  themselves  might  as  a 
whole  balance  the  little  extra  work  of 
knowing  more  about  their  operations. 
The  burden  to  employers  depends  on 
how  much  detail  and  how  often  the 
insurance  administrations  will  re- 
quire such  data  to  be  transmitted. 

Yet  it  is  not  from  the  employers' 
standpoint,  but  from  that  of  the 
insurance  administration,  that  the 
really  grave  question  is  presented.  If 
it  is  true  what  within  the  New  York 
State  coverage  there  may  be  some 
250,00  employers  and  over  3,000,000 
workers,  as  its  administration  believes, 
consider  its  problem  of  record-keeping 
alone.  There  is  a  possibility,  multi- 
plying the  monthly  records  by  12, 
that  the  clerical  staff  of  the  insurance 
administration  would  have  to  handle 
a  mountain  of  payroll  sheets  each 
year,  containing  tens  of  millions  of 
individual  items  which  will  have  to 
be  entered  on  individual  employee 
record  cards.  Many  of  these  items, 
will,  of  course,  be  incomplete  through 
misunderstanding  or  design  and  thus 
involve  correspondence,  telephone 
calls  and  other  follow-ups  which  will 
keep  stacks  of  payroll  sheets  lying 
around  for  checking.  When  we  con- 
sider that  these  records  are  only  pre- 
liminary to  the  payment  of  benefits  in 
correct  amounts,  and  that  various 
other  kinds  of  records  will  be  kept, 
we  can  see  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
administrative  routine  is  of  a  stag- 
gering prospect.  The  tremendous 
amount  of  paper  work  may  become  a 
pressure  on   the  public  employment 
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offices  interfering  with  the  perform- 
ance of  more  important  duties. 

Our  administrators  are  a  brave  lot 
and  do  not  appear  to  be  alarmed  at 
the  prospect.  Unemployment  insur- 
ance requires  records,  and  adminis- 
trators react  to  the  size  of  the  task 
with  the  cheering  reply  that  though 
the  job  is  big,  they  can  "lick  it." 
Some  even  think  that  they  can  do  it  at 
a  cost  which  is  less  than  that  required 
for  administrative  expense  in  Great 
Britain.  Their  optimism  is,  in  part, 
justified  because  we  are  living  in  a 
machine  age  and  clerical  equipment 
has  become  so  marvelous  that  it  is 
capable  of  conquering  pretty  rough 
terrain.  But  the  optimism  is  also 
somewhat  affected  by  the  rosy  pic- 
tures which  the  clerical  machine  cor- 
porations have  provided  through  us- 
ing precise  calculations  made  more 
from  the  standpoint  of  industrial 
engineering  than  by  full  recognition 
of  the  problems  of  public  service 
administration  under  present  condi- 
tions. 

My  sympathies  are  wholly  with  the 
administrators  of  the  law,  who  are 
trying  earnestly  to  overcome  the 
trying  problems  which  a  new  measure 
naturally  presents.  In  raising  these 
issues  my  purpose  is  merely  to  call 
attention  to  some  practical  problems 
through  healthy  and  constructive 
criticisms  leading  to  improvements, 
and  thus  ultimately  to  confound 
rather  than  to  aid  those  who  are  using 
the  normally  expected  difficulties  of 
installation  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance as  a  device  to  discredit  the  idea 


of  the  law  itself.  Many  of  the  rules 
and  procedures  planned  or  adopted 
by  insurance  administrations  are 
forced  upon  them  by  the  nature  of 
the  laws  passed,  and  considerable 
easing  of  the  burden  can  and  must 
be  accomplished  through  detailed 
amendments  seen  as  necessary  when 
actual  administrative  procedures  are 
analyzed.  The  question  for  im- 
mediate study  is  where  we  can  cut  the 
administrative  routine  so  as  to  leave 
only  the  absolutely  indispensable  pro- 
cedure. The  administrators  of  insur- 
ance should  not  be  interfered  with  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  an  adequate, 
dependable  system  of  control,  for  the 
law  must  be  effectively  enforced. 

If  one  seeks  ways  of  cutting  down 
processes  which  consume  time  and 
money,  he  cannot  but  help  being  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  under  a 
plan  of  regular  weekly  or  monthly 
postings,  a  great  deal  of  work,  from 
submission  of  data  on  payroll  through 
queries,  letters  and  investigations  will 
revolve  around  the  completion  of  the 
records  for  employees  who  are  not 
applicable  for  benefits  at  all  and  who 
may  not  be  for  an  indefinite  time.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  Great  Britain 
some  40%  of  the  insured  workers  have 
never  drawn  any  benefits  because  con- 
tinuously employed,  is  there  any  way 
to  reduce  the  labor  involved  in  taking 
care  of  this  group?  I  believe  that 
this  question  would  lead  to  a  most 
fruitful  enquiry  if  patiently  and  im- 
partially pursued. 

To  some  extent  the  question  was 
aired  in  the  contention  between  the 
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New  York  State  unemployment  insur- 
ance administration  and  the  New  York 
State  Employers  Conference,  a  debate 
in  which  the  state  insurance  adminis- 
tration's case  is,  in  my  opinion,  much 
more  cogent  than  that  of  the  em- 
ployer group.  Possible  compromise 
arrangements  are  possible  whose  pos- 
siblities  were  not  fully  explored.  The 
employers,  in  insisting  solely  on  sep- 
aration reports,  seemed  to  object  to 
full  payroll  returns  at  any  time,  rather 
than  attempt  to  reduce  their  fre- 
quency. Compromise  arrangements 
might  include  annual  or  semi-annual 
payroll  reports,  plus  separation  re- 
ports for  individual  workers  when 
laid  oft".  There  is  also  the  possibility 
considered  by  the  New  York  admin- 
istration at  one  time,  and  by  New 
Hamsphire,  of  exempting  from 
monthly  return  forms  that  group  of 
workers  whose  employ  may  be  con- 
sidered permanent.  Studies  of  these 
expedients  would  get  us  somewhere 
in  the  process  of  adopting  an  econ- 
omical system.  Employers  should  be 
more  cooperative  and  administrators, 
in  turn,  must  accept  methods  less 
satisfying  from  the  standpoint  of 
sociological  interest  in  compilations 
but  making  for  a  smaller  load  in  the 
administration  of  insurance  collec- 
tions at  these  initial  stages  of  the 
movement. 

CAN     STAMP     BOOKS     BE     USED 
IN    AMERICAN    SYSTEMS? 

One  subject  which  needs  to  be 
studied  in  more  detail  is  the  possi- 
bility of  using  the  British  system  of 


stamp  books.  It  is  notable,  of  course 
that  in  the  British  plan  no  monthly 
payroll  reports  are  required,  nor  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  annual  payroll 
reports  at  any  time.  The  system  in 
use  relies  chiefly  upon  the  individual 
insurance  book  of  the  worker,  in 
which  are  pasted  stamps  in  the  appro- 
priate places,  to  signify  that  the  em- 
ployer has  paid  a  premium  toward  the 
worker's  account  for  the  weeks  shown, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  he  has  made  a 
deduction  for  the  employee's  contri- 
bution. This  pass  book  remains  with 
the  employer  as  long  as  the  worker  is 
employed.  If  he  is  laid  off,  the 
worker  brings  the  pass  book  to  the 
public  employment  office  and  records 
himself  as  unemployed.  The  em- 
ployment office  then  has,  through  the 
pass  book  and  its  stamps,  a  con- 
tinuous record  of  the  employee's  past 
record. 

The  pass  books  are,  however,  col- 
lected at  the  end  of  the  year  and  cer- 
tain individual  entries  are  then  made. 
How  much  work  can  be  saved  through 
this  method  as  compared  with 
monthly  postings  and  similar  matters 
are  subjects  suggesting  analyses  of 
timely  interest  and  great  importance. 
It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  certain 
features  of  the  British  law  favor  the 
use  of  stamp  books  which  are  not 
part  of  our  laws.  The  British  regu- 
lations do  not,  for  example,  base  the 
duration  of  benefits  on  an  exact  ratio 
to  contributions,  such  as  found  in 
American  laws,  and  they  have  various 
provisions  simplifying  the  routine 
tremendously. 
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The  most  favorable  British  feature 
is  the  fact  that  the  contributions 
made  on  behalf  of  a  worker  by  the 
employer,  and  those  of  the  employer 
on  his  own  behalf,  as  well  as  the 
benefits  payable,  are  uniform  within 
certain  definite  classes.  The  rates  of 
contributions  differ  as  between  men 
and  women,  with  separate  rates  for 
children,  minors  and  adults  in  each 
sex — in  all  six  classes.  Exactly  the 
same  contribution  is  paid  for  a  person 
of  a  given  age  and  sex,  whether  his 
earnings  are  low  or  high  within  that 
coverage  group.  Benefits  are  like- 
wise standard,  with  fixed  allowances 
for  dependents. 

In  this  country,  however,  the  con- 
tributions in  all  plans  are  on  a  per- 
centage basis.  To  pay  i  or  2  or  3% 
of  all  the  possible  earnings  between, 
let  us  say,  $5  and  $50,  would  require 
stamps  in  amounts  from  one  cent  to 
I1.50  The  actual  use  of  pasted 
stamps  is  possible  only  by  the  use  of 
assortments  of  stamps  in  combina- 
tions, but  in  that  event,  large  spaces 
would  have  to  be  provided  in  order 
to  permit  affixing  such  stamps  as 
would  be  necessary  to  make  up  a  de- 
sired combination.  This  itself  is  no 
great  obstacle.  The  larger  and  more 
progressive  concerns  might  use  a 
meter-impressed  stamp,  such  as  is 
now  permitted  by  the  Post  Office  for 
any  concern  which  wishes  to  substi- 
tute meter-impression  for  the  actual 
pasting  of  stimps.  Possibly  only  the 
larger  and  more  responsible  concerns 
might,  on  bond,  be  permitted  to  use 


stamps.  The  smaller  concerns  might 
be  asked  for  monthly  pay  roll  reports. 

Can  the  data  ultimately  to  be  re- 
quired for  the  payment  of  benefits 
and  waiting  periods  be  obtained 
through  stamp  books?  Yes  and  no. 
Given  a  constant  ratio  of  let  us  say 
1%,  then  the  face  value  of  the  stamp 
may  on  inspection  be  multiplied  by 
100  to  ascertain  the  employees  wage. 
If  the  tax  is  3%,  the  formula  is  a  bit 
more  complicated  but  can  easily  be 
recorded  by  a  guide  card  showing 
what  the  full  time  wage  correspond- 
ing to  any  tax  is.  The  equipment 
can  also  record  the  number  of  hours 
worked  and  other  facts.  The  com- 
panies making  the  mechanical  equip- 
ment for  impressing  and  metering 
stamps  state  that  such  features  can 
be  put  on  stamps,  either  as  part  of 
the  impression  or  as  part  of  the  can- 
cellation. 

The  advocates  of  stamp  books  will 
have  to  hurdle  another  obstacle,  how- 
ever, in  adapting  such  a  method  to 
the  variations  in  payments  which  will 
be  permitted  if  and  when  the  "merit 
rating"  features  of  state  laws  come 
into  force.  By  merit  rating  is  meant 
tne  rewarding  of  regular  production 
and  employment  by  the  reduction  of 
the  employer's  own  premium  when 
his  record  shows  that  he  has  cost 
the  state  unemployment  fund  less 
than  certain  stipulated  amounts  or 
ratios.  Thus,  New  Hampshire's  law 
provides  that  beginning  in  1941,  em- 
ployers shall  be  rated,  in  accordance 
with  their  record,  as  being  required 
to  pay,  instead  of  the  maximum  tax 
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of  3%,  t*Hir  lower  scales  of  25%,  2%, 
'2%  or  the  minimum  of  1%,  in  ac- 
cordance with  certain  ratios  which 
need  not  be  described  here. 

A  worker  employed  at  I30  a  week 
by  five  different  employers  in  a  year 
could  conceivably  have  recorded  as 
the  weekly  contributions  of  these  em- 
ployers such  five  different  amounts 
as  90^  (3%),  75^  (2i%),  eoi  (2%), 
455^  {I Wo),  and  30 fi  (1%).  Under 
these  circumstances  the  amounts 
shown  in  the  stamp  book  could  not 
immediately  be  translated  by  a  simple 
formula  to  show  the  employee  wage 
base  on  which  it  was  figured. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  would  be 
no  great  difficulty  in  those  states 
which  have  workers'  contributions, 
for  a  uniform  1%  payment,  shown 
separately,  would  tell  the  story  com- 
pletely, independent  of  the  varying 
employers'  premiums.  Moreover, 
merit  rating  is  not  yet  with  us, — and 
in  spite  of  our  state  laws,  may  for 
constitutional  reasons  not  be  possible. 
The  possibility,  even  if  remote,  that 
the  stamp  book  might  prove  even  a 
partial  basis  of  reducing  the  routine 
of  record  keeping  makes  it  worth  ful- 
ler exploration. 

BRACKETING  OF  WAGES  AND  BENEFITS 
AS    A    SOURCE    OF    ECONOMY 

It  was  previously  stated  that  early 
attention  is  needed  to  such  matters  of 
law  as  may  yield  amendments  to  ease 
the  burdens  of  administration.  One 
of  the  chief  complexities  of  the  insur- 
ance provisions  is  the  attempt  to  col- 
lect a  tax  on  the  exact  wage  and  to 


pay  benefits  as  exactly  50%  of  an 
exact  wage,  with  all  the  refinements 
of  detail  this  will  introduce  and  the 
enormous  addition  in  work  it  will 
bring  to  insurance  administrations. 
In  England  and  most  continental 
systems  the  payments  are  more  stand- 
ardized and  thus  practically  eliminate 
figuring  the  amount  of  weekly  benefit. 

One  way  of  reducing  the  burden  in 
this  country  might  be  to  pay  as  bene- 
fits standard  amounts  based  on  wage 
classes.  Thus,  instead  of  paying  an 
exact  50%  of  wages  of  $25.40  and 
of  $25.42,  one  might  put  all  em- 
ployees earning  $25  to  $26,  and 
and  possibly  $25  to  $27  in  a  single 
class  and  have  them  entitled  to  a  uni- 
form benefit  of,  let  us  say,  $13. 
This  would  have  certain  practical  ad- 
vantages and  has  been  a  feature  of 
German  Unemployment  insurance. 
This  idea  of  bracketing  has  already 
been  urged  by  several  authorities  on 
unemployment  insurance  in  this 
country  as  being  at  least  in  principle 
desirable  in  the  payment  of  benefits. 

But  would  such  bracketing  be  per- 
mitted in  figuring  the  tax  when  pay- 
ing contributions  as  well  as  in  the 
payment  of  benefits .-•  At  the  present 
time  the  Federal  taxing  system  does 
not  permit  the  levying  of  a  tax  in 
accordance  with  wages  of  employees 
classified  in  brackets.  That  is  to  say, 
if  an  employee's  wage  is  $26.80  and 
the  tax  in  1936  is  1%,  the  Federal 
government  expects  the  employer  to 
pay  a  premium  of  26.8  f<.  If  under 
a  State  plan  the  employee  earning 
such  a  wage  were  classified  as  being 
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in  the  ^25  to  $27  class,  paying  a  ilat 
payment  of  26^,  he  would  be  paying 
less  than  called  for  under  the  Federal 
plan. 

If  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
permit,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  a 
tax  based  upon  brackets  established 
by  it,  then  under  purely  State  brack- 
eting employers  might  find  the  Fed- 
eral Government  calling  for  an  extra 
amount  because  of  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween what  had  been  paid  to  the 
State  and  the  amount  called  for  by 
the  Federal  law.  More  likely,  how- 
ever, an  employer  would  so  arrange 
his  wage  scale,  where  possible,  that 
he  would  have  the  discrepancy  in  his 
favor.  He  might  not  be  able  to  do 
this  where  the  worker  was  on  piece 
rates.  It  would  be  the  salaried 
worker,  if  any,  who  would  lose  by  it. 
Where  there  was  no  provision  against 
it,  the  temptation  to  the  employer 
would  be  strong  to  "work"  the 
brackets. 

Thus,  if  there  were  considerable 
difference  in  employee  benefits,  in 
accordance  with  whether  he  was  earn- 
ing $24.99  °'"  $25.01,  there  might 
be  a  strong  pressure  to  have  wages 
so  arranged  that  they  would  work  to 


the  disadvantage  of  the  Fund.  This 
would  be  a  factor  in  the  way  indi- 
vidual and  general  wage  increases 
and  decreases  would  be  made.  This 
disadvantage  would  probably  be  less 
where  employee  and  employer  in- 
terest were  opposed.  One  way  of 
minimizing  these  tendencies  to 
"work"  the  brackets  would  be  to 
have  them  within  pretty  narrow 
classes.  Obviously  there  would  be 
less  inducement  to  fiddle  around  with 
brackets  in  which  all  employees  were 
grouped  within  a  fifty  cent  range 
than  there  would  be  with  brackets  of 
from  two  to  five  dollars'  range.  But 
if  the  brackets  are  made  too  small, 
the  advantages  of  bracketing  tend  to 
be  nullified. 

I  have  discussed  briefly  some  of 
the  major  problems  of  detailed  ad- 
ministration which  must  be  met  in 
connection  with  the  new  laws.  Of 
course,  much  additional  knowledge 
concerning  their  application  is  imper- 
ative, and  it  is  essential  that  thorough 
studies  will  be  made  and  published  on 
some  of  these  detailed  subjects,  as 
an  aid  to  the  adaption  of  sound  and 
economical  systems. 


Workers  of  this  Company  Were  Crit- 
ical at  First,  but  after  Management's 
Plan  for  Pay  to  Fit  Jobs  and  Greater 
Incentives  Was  Worked  out  with  Their 
Collective  Bargaining  Organization, 
They  Became  Enthusiastic 


Selling  Employees  On 
Job-Wage  Revision 


By  Eric  A.  Nicol 

Philadelphia  Gas  Works  Company 


EDITOR'S  INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Nicol  here  discusses  experience  of  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works  Company  in 
convincing  employees  of  the  desirability  of  a  revision  of  job  specifications  and  of 
salary  and  wage  schedules,  under  a  system  of  collective  bargaining.  He  also  discusses 
some  phases  of  the  plan  his  company  has  worked  out.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Nicol 
commences  this  narrative,  a  plan  had  been  in  operation  a  year,  and  an  extensive 
revision  was  found  necessary.  He  commences  the  story  with  the  request  of  the 
employees'  council  and  Management's  reply. 

OUR  employees' council  had  al-  representative  from  each  of  the  I2 
ready  asked  for  information  sections  to  see  that  the  rates  of  differ- 
on  our  salary  and  wage  plan,  ent  jobs  were  kept  in  line, 
and  our  reply  was  in  the  form  of  a  Knowing  that  rates  would  not  be 
request  that  they  appoint  a  commit-  discussed  for  some  time,  and  since  we 
tee  to  help  revise  our  old  schedule,  would  be  doing  the  kind  of  spade 
They  were  very  glad  to  cooperate,  of  work  that  only  a  small  committee 
course,  but  their  first  reaction  in  set-  could  adequately  function  on,  it  made 
ting-up  the  committee  was  one  of  necessary  a  long  session  to  sell  the 
protection,    and    they    appointed    a  council  on  the  principles  of  salary  and 
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wage  administration  to  help  them  see 
the  kind  of  cooperation  involved. 
Agreement  was  finally  reached  and  it 
was  understood  that  their  committee 
would  help,  not  with  setting  indi- 
vidual rates,  but  with  the  following: 
i)  A  reconsideration  of  the  plan 
itself. 

a)  General  form. 

b)  Size  and  number  of  rate 

ranges. 

c)  Revision  of  standard  rates, 

necessitated     by    NRA 
changes. 

2)  The  rating  of  certain  jobs  not 

included  in  the  previous  study. 

3)  The    re-rating    of   jobs    where 

duties  have  been  changed  by 
NRA,  or  where  the  previous 
rating   has    been    proven    by 
experience  to  have  been  faulty. 
The  first  move  in  developing  the 
revision  of  the  plan  was  made  in  a 
joint  meeting  of  all  the  28  members 
of  the   employees'   council   and    the 
management  officials  and  department 
heads  of  the  company.     This  meeting 
was  of  an  educational  nature,  mainly 
for  the  department  heads  who  were 
still  quite  skeptical  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  two  groups  used  to 
discussing  together,  salaries  and  wages. 
As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  the  em- 
ployees finally  agreed   to  appoint  a 
committee  of  three — one  an  impartial 
chairman,  one  to  represent  the  salary 
group  and  one  to  represent  the  hourly 
group.    It  was  explained  to  them  that 
each    representative   of   the    original 
committee  of  twelve  could  be  called 
in  as  his  particular  section  was  dis- 


cussed. It  was  soon  apparent  when 
this  committee  met  with  the  manage- 
ment representatives  that  there  was 
not  necessarily  going  to  be  a  division 
between  management  and  employees. 
We  were  one  committee  and  both  the 
management  and  the  employees  were 
just  as  likely  to  have  divided  opinions 
among  themselves  as  it  was  to  have 
the  two  groups  taking  sides. 

The  first  step  in  this  revision  was  to 
write  to  each  department  head  asking 
for  their  recommendations  based  on 
the  twelve  months'  experience  with 
the  plan.  These  replies  indicated 
that  several  of  the  departments  had  a 
very  intelligent  idea  of  the  value  of 
salary  and  wage  administration  to 
them,  and  they  made  some  very 
pertinent  suggestions,  many  of  which 
are  now  embodied  in  our  policy. 

The  committee  then  set  to  work 
taking  the  job  specifications  of  all 
the  lower  grades,  i.e.,  the  grades  up  to 
and  including  the  top  rank  of  em- 
ployees whom  the  employees'  council 
include  in  their  voting  group.  You 
will  remember  that  I  indicated  that 
there  was  a  large  number  of  new 
positions  that  had  to  be  created  as  a 
result  of  reorganization.  This  made 
necessary  the  building  of  new  job 
specifications  and  reranking  of  posi- 
tions almost  as  much  as  if  we  were 
starting  a  new  plan.  The  top  rank- 
ing grades  were  considered  the  re- 
sponsibility of  management  alone  and 
not  a  matter  for  discussion  with  the 
employees. 

Having  gone  through  the  prelimi- 
nary procedure  of  setting  up  the  job 
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specifications  and  grouping  the  dif- 
ferent level  of  jobs,  it  was  easier  for 
us  to  get  into  the  heart  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

METER   JOBS 

As  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
interesting  negotiation  that  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  committee,  I  will  de- 
scribe the  revision  of  jobs  in  our  meter 
division.  In  this  section  of  our  com- 
pany, employees  are  concerned  with 
the  repair  of  old  meters  and  recondi- 
tioning them  for  service  in  customers' 
homes.  There  are  such  jobs  listed 
as:  meter  inspector,  prover,  putter-in, 
caser,  tinner,  et  cetera. 

There  was  a  representative  sitting 
in  the  group  who  was  not  an  official 
member  of  the  committee  and  we 
quickly  found  that  he  was  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  grouping  of  positions 
and  some  titles  as  set  up  in  the  origi- 
nal plan.  He  claimed  that  the  posi- 
tion of  fitter-up  out-ranked  in  skill, 
the  position  of  foreman  prover  and 
that  the  latter  title  did  not  represent 
the  value  of  the  position.  The  other 
employees  having  had  time  to  study 
the  different  positions,  disagreed  with 
him  and  we  had  a  good  time  watching 
them  try  to  persuade  him  that  he  was 
not  looking  at  the  total  situation  but 
just  taking  into  account  circum- 
stances existing  in  his  shop.  He  stuck 
to  his  point,  however,  and  while  we 
were  all  convinced  that  he  was  wrong, 
it  finally  became  necessary  to  appoint 
a  special  committee — one  manage- 
ment representative  and  one  em- 
ployee— to  go  to  the  meter  shop  to 


observe  the  work  of  men  in  these  two 
jobs  and  at  the  same  time,  the  other 
jobs  under  study.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  man  represented 
100  men  and  the  committee  could  not 
just  overrule  him  without  investigat- 
ing the  facts  he  presented.  Finally, 
it  took  the  manager  of  the  meter  shop 
and  the  head  of  the  department  of 
which  the  meter  division  is  a  part, 
along  with  several  fellow  employees  to 
persuade  this  fellow  that  he  was 
wrong.  The  meter  shop  representa- 
tive gracefully  bowed  to  the  wishes  of 
his  associates,  commenting  that  it 
was  a  grand  fight.  There  were  many 
other  situations  in  which,  in  varying 
degrees,  the  same  kind  of  discussion 
took  place. 

It  took  about  six  months,  meeting 
at  least  once  each  week,  to  complete 
the  revision  of  the  job  specifications 
and  the  grouping  of  jobs.  It  then 
became  necessary  to  discuss  the  rate 
ranges  and  in  some  cases,  the  lower 
ranges  were  wider  in  proportion  to 
those  above  them  where  individual 
differences  needed  greater  compensa- 
tion rather  than  less. 

COMPLICATIONS    DEVELOP 

You  may  be  interested  in  some  of 
the  complications  that  developed  in 
doing  work  of  this  kind  through  col- 
lective bargaining.  When  our  work 
was  completed,  one  of  the  original 
employee  committeemen  was  out  of 
office  and  another  one  was  transferred 
to  a  different  department  eliminating 
him  from  the  council.  This  left  only 
one  employee  to  defend  the  commit- 
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tee's  action.  At  the  same  time  a  new 
election  was  held  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  old  councilmen  were 
replaced.  This  group  who  knew  little 
or  nothing  about  the  salary  and  wage 
plan,  insisted  on  negotiations  being 
started  all  over  again.  They  ap- 
pointed a  salary  and  wage  committee 
of  three  and  instructed  them  to  study 
the  plan  and  bring  back  a  report. 

In  the  meantime,  the  management 
representatives  of  the  old  committee 
having  completed  the  work,  pro- 
ceeded to  send  the  joint  recommenda- 
tions to  the  department  heads  for 
criticism  and  then  presented  them  to 
the  wage  committee  for  approval. 
With  this  done,  the  plan  was  pre- 
sented to  the  executive  staff  and  with 
some  minor  changes,  the  plan  was 
approved  by  the  president.  The 
next  step  was  to  have  the  plan 
officially  ratified  by  the  joint  con- 
ference committee  and  then  officially 
endorsed  by  the  employees'  council. 

In  the  joint  conference  committee, 
we  ran  into  a  new  situation.  With 
the  exception  of  one  man,  they  were 
all  newly  elected  and  refused  to 
recognize  the  sanction  given  the  plan 
by  the  old  council.  They  would 
agree  only  to  referring  the  matter  to 
the  whole  works  council  and  receive 
their  instructions. 

TAKING   THE    VOTE 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  council, 
I  had  one  of  the  most  interesting  after- 
noons I  have  ever  spent  in  business. 
The  employees  called  me  in  to  explain 
to  them  the  workings  of  the  salary 


and  wage  plan  and  why  they  should 
approve  any  rates  for  positions.  The 
statement,  "rates  for  positions,"  for 
the  first  time  let  me  see  that  the  new 
employees  who  had  not  been  through 
the  experience  of  the  others,  were 
afraid  to  approve  the  revised  plan  for 
fear  they  would  be  committing  them- 
selves to  rates  for  jobs  in  their  respec- 
tive sections.  After  two  hours,  being 
as  patient  as  I  knew  how  with  a  group 
of  very  interested  but  determined 
employees,  there  was  sufficient  of 
them  who  saw  that  the  job  was  not 
to  endorse  rates,  but  a  plan  on  which 
jobs  can  be  rated  and  fair  wages 
determined. 

Even  after  I  left  the  room  and  the 
vote  was  taken,  I  understand  there 
were  some  very  violent  objections  to 
the  endorsement  of  the  plan  and  it  is 
only  as  a  result  of  the  sessions  held 
with  the  salary  and  wage  committee 
since,  that  we  have  complete  under- 
standing and  support. 

I  cite  this  to  illustrate  just  how 
much  extra  time  and  effort  are  ex- 
pended through  collective  bargaining. 
You  must  be  ready  to  discuss  salary 
and  wages  with  the  employees  at  least 
once  a  year,  and  in  some  cases  com- 
plete revision  is  necessary  each  year. 

We  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
results  that  have  come  from  the  proc- 
ess of  discussing  each  job  in  detail 
with  the  employees  in  this  manner. 
Our  salary  and  wage  plan  is  now  a 
joint  one.  It  has  been  approved  by 
management  and  officially  endorsed 
by  the  employee  body.  Where  in 
inany  cases,  the  employees  felt  that 
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it  was  a  device  of  management  to 
give  it  excuses  to  cut  salaries,  it  is  now 
defended  as  a  protection  to  the  em- 
ployee whenever  any  major  change  is 
necessary. 

This,  perhaps,  leads  us  to  the 
proper  place  to  consider  some  of  the 
administrative  problems.  Operating 
executives  do  not  fall  over  themselves 
to  put  into  effect  the  "crazy"  ideas 
that  come  from  the  personnel  depart- 
ment. If  you  establish  a  salary  and 
wage  plan  and  leave  it  to  run  itself, 
you  will  find  that  it  does  not  run.  If 
your  firm  does  not  set  up  a  central 
control  of  the  features  that  make  the 
plan  worthwhile  to  the  company  and 
attractive  to  the  employees,  it  will 
defeat  itself  and  likely  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

SOME    DANGERS 

The  following  are  some  things  that 
should  be  safeguarded  against: — 

i)  It  could  happen  that  employees 
and  some  supervisors,  if  not  pre- 
viously sold  on  the  plan,  will  get  the 
impression  that  it  is  a  device  to  be 
used  as  an  excuse  to  reduce  salaries. 
Some  supervisors  might  even  feel  it 
is  the  effect  it  should  have  and  act 
accordingly.  This  has  a  very  damag- 
ing effect  and  it  might  be  interesting 
to  read  the  statement  we  have  made 
for  the  guidance  of  our  supervisors. 

"Within  six  months  every  employee 
shall  be  paid  at  least  the  minimum 
rate  for  the  assigned  job. 

"No  rate  over  the  newly  adopted 
maximum  rate  shall  be  reduced  within 
six  months  of  the  official  adoption  of 
the  schedule. 


"It  is  not  the  company's  intention 
to  make  wholesale  adjustments  of 
rates  because  of  the  newly  adopted 
maximum  rates.  In  general,  reduc- 
tions will  be  made  only  where  the 
employee's  efficiency  has  diminished 
or  because  of  transfer  to  another  job. 
Where  such  reductions  are  necessary 
the  following  factors  will  have  a 
bearing: 

'The  interval  of  time  since  last 

rate  change 
'The  rates  of  others  doing  the 

same  or  similar  work. 
'The     relationship     of    existing 

salary  to  grade  maximum 
"The  usual  three-months  period 
of  notice.'  " 

2)  The  plan  is  often  disregarded  by 
operating  supervisors,  or  they  will  call 
jobs  by  new  titles  in  order  to  pay  a 
certain  higher  salary.  This  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  personnel  depart- 
ment to  have  clearance  on  transfers. 
The  form  recording  personnel  changes 
should  be  sent  to  and  approved  by  the 
personnel  department  before  a  pay- 
roll change  is  made. 

3)  New  positions  are  sometimes 
created  to  pay  a  man  more  money. 
I  have  with  me  a  copy  of  the  circular 
leter  sent  out  when  our  plan  was 
first  approved.  Let  me  read  the 
paragraph  effecting  new  positions. 

"When  a  department  head  wishes 
to  create  a  new  position,  he  should 
submit  a  job  specification  for  this 
position  to  the  Personnel  Department. 
After  he  and  the  Personnel  Manager 
are  in  agreement,  a  circular  letter  will 
be  issued,  bearing  the  signature  of 
the   department   head   and    the    ap- 
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proval  of  the  Personnel  Manager. 
Where  this  position  is  in  grades  one, 
two,  or  three,  the  approval  of  the 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
should  be  secured." 

4)  The  spirit  of  the  plan  may  be 
defeated  by  supervisory  attitude  to- 
ward it. 

The  personnel  department  must  be 
alert  to  interpret  management  policy. 
A  good  many  of  our  proponents  of 
good  working  conditions  emphasize 
lighting,  air,  toilet  facilities,  etc.,  but 
too  often  the  even  more  important 
factor  of  moral  health  is  missed.  This 
depends  on  job  assignments,  transfer 
and  promotion  policies  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  men  and  women  to  develop 
to  the  capacity  of  their  ability. 

The  following  paragraph  in  our 
circular  was  written  in  an  attempt  to 
help  this  situation: — 

"The  Personnel  Department  will 
call  the  attention  of  the  department 
head  to  any  employee  who  has  not 
had  a  wage  increase  for  18  months,  or 
a  position  promotion  for  5  years. 
Where  this  lack  of  promotion  is  due  to 
stagnation  or  retrogression  on  the 
part  of  the  employee,  it  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Personnel  De- 
partment to  cooperate  with  the 
employee  in  remedying  the  con- 
dition." 

5)  The  arbitrary  old  plan  of  in- 
creases once  a  year  will  defeat  the 
plan.  Employees  are  interested  in 
relative  justice  and  are  much  more 
interested  in  knowing  just  where  they 
fit  into  the  scheme  of  things  and  are 
not  much   impressed  with   an   auto- 


matic unsatisfactory  raise  as  a  new 
year  present.  This  is  the  instruction 
we  issued  to  be  sure  the  control  of 
this  difficulty  was  set  up  according  to 
classification  standards: — 

"All  salary  increases  or  decreases 
shall  be  recommended  to  the  Person- 
nel Manager  who,  after  investigation, 
will  refer  them  to  the  Wage  Commit- 
tee. The  Personnel  Manager  will 
notify  the  department  whether  or  not 
the  recommendations  are  approved." 

The  Wage  Committee  includes  two 
vice-presidents,  the  controller,  assist- 
ant to  the  president  and  the  person- 
nel manager,  as  chairman. 

CURBS    POLITICS 

6)  The  plan  is  helpful  in  curbing 
wrong  placements  of  friends  of  direc- 
tors and  management  officials. 

We  used  to  be  municipally  owned 
and  one  of  the  effects  of  the  salary  and 
wage  plan  was  to  offset  what  was  left 
of  the  old  spirit.  Management  saw 
to  it  that  the  principle  of  good 
selection  was  maintained  consistently. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  outline 
some  of  the  benefits  that  result  from 
the  operation  of  a  salary  and  wage 
plan.  I  should  repeat  here  that  mak- 
ing the  details  of  the  plan  workable 
and  smooth  cannot  be  automatic. 
Like  all  personnel  policies,  it  has  to 
be  worked  by  the  operating  forces. 
With  a  clear  cut  policy  and  the  kind 
of  standard  practice  set  up  under  your 
direction,  you  will  find  many  occa- 
sions when  you  just  have  to  face 
issues  or  find  your  leadership  under- 
mined,   and    the    classification    plan 
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just  used  in  a  perfunctory  manner. 
This  is  an  old  story  to  you  I  know, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  this  is  one 
phase  of  our  work  where  courage 
becomes  a  necessary  factor.  If  you 
make  it  work,  a  plan  much  as  we  have 
been  discussing  can  produce  some  of 
these  results: — 

i)  Better  standards  of  selection  are 
created. 

2)  It  determines  a  consistent  and 
fair  wage  level  for  each  type  of  job. 

3)  Titles  and  positions  are  stand- 
ardized and  defined. 

4)  Individual  differences  in   merit 
within  each  job  are  rewarded. 


5)  Intelligent  decisions  are  facili- 
tated upon  promotions  and  demotions. 

6)  Employees  are  assured  that 
wages  are  determined  by  the  use  of  a 
fair  and  uniformly  applied  plan. 

7)  Employees  are  shown  what  their 
future  in  the  company  can  be,  both 
as  to  what  jobs  lie  ahead,  and  as  to 
the  limitations  of  the  present  job. 

8)  Payments  of  wages  becomes 
impersonal.  Analysis  is  of  the  job 
not  the  person  and  jobs  are  rated  in 
terms  of  other  jobs  and  not  in  person- 
alities. 

9)  The  linking  together  of  positions 
and  functions  gives  a  greater  unity 
within  the  company. 


When  Clerical  Employees  Were  Tested 
to  Find  Their  Strong  Points  and  Given 
a  Chance  for  Promotion  Many  Attended 
Night  School  to  Qualify. 


New  Methods  in  Pro- 
motion and  Hiring 


By  T.  O.  Armstrong 

Westinghouse  Electric  Company 
Springfield,  Mass. 


TWO  changes  in  personnel  poli- 
cies and  practices  in  the 
Westinghouse  Company  have 
necessitated  analysis  by  test  of  cleri- 
cal workers. 

NEW    PROMOTION    POLICY 

First,  a  new  and  definite  promotion 
policy  has  been  announced  by  the 
management.  In  the  past  many  em- 
ployees had  felt  that  they  were  not 
given  a  chance  to  apply  for  the  better 
jobs  available,  and  a  number  of 
workers  had  found  temporary  em- 
ployment in  occupations  for  which 
they  were  not  trained  or  suited. 
This  situation  needed  correction,  and 
in  order  to  do  so  it  was  necessary  that 
we  m3.ke  some  effort  to  find  out  what 
our  workers  could  do  beyond  the 
requirements   of   the    particular  job 


they  were  doing,  and  also  to  ascertain 
what  if  anything  our  employees  were 
doing  on  the  outside  to  train  them- 
selves for  better  jobs. 

Our  first  review  and  check-up 
showed  that  a  number  of  our  em- 
ployees were  fitting  themselves  for 
other  work;  some  taking  correspon- 
dence courses, others  evening  school, 
civil  service  classes,  comptometer 
school,  and  so  on.  However  the 
percentage  was  very  low  and  indi- 
cated a  lack  of  ambition  and  vision, 
probably  caused  by  incompleteness  of 
the  former  promotion  policy. 

We  decided  to  apply  a  modified 
form  of  a  test  developed  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psy- 
chology, London,  England  to  all 
clerical  workers,  office  and  shop,  and 
we  gave  this  test  to  all  in  groups  of 
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TABLE  I 

Representative  Promotions  and  Transfers 


Previous  Dtpt.  and  Occupation 

Transferred  to  Dept.  and  Occupation 

, 

Employee  ReacUons* 
234567 

8 

Shop 

Checker 

Accounting 

Cost  Clerk 

X 

X 

X 

Shop 

Checker 

Accounting 

Cost  Clerk 

X 

X 

X      X 

Shop 

Inspector 

Accounting 

Cost  Clerk 

X      X 

X 

Shop 

Production 

Order  Service 

Clerk 

X               X 

X 

Shop 

Maintenance 

Stands.  Engr. 

Clerk 

X 

X       X 

X      X 

X 

Shop 

Store  Clerk 

Order  Div. 

Ledger  Clerk 

X 

X 

Shop 

Assembler 

Production 

Clerk 

X 

Shop 

Production 

Engineering 

Tracer 

X 

X                X 

X      X 

Shop 

Lathe  Hand 

Tool  Design 

Tracer 

X 

X 

X      X 

Shop 

Lathe  Hand 

Time  Study 

Rate  Setter 

X 

X       X 

X 

Office 

Clerk 

Office 

Billing  Mche. 

X 

X       X 

X 

Shop 

Assembler 

Receiving 

Clerk 

X               X 

X       X 

Shop 

Assembler 

Receiving 

Typist 

X 

X               X 

X      X 

Shop 

Assembler 

Accounting 

Typist 

X 

X 

X      X 

Office 

Order  Div. 

Engineering 

Typist 

X 

X 

X 

Office 

Mail  Girl 

Sm.  Motor 

Clerk 

X 

X 

Office 

Acct.  Clerk 

Mail  File 

File  Clerk 

X               X 

X 

Office 

Typist 

Dept.  Mgr. 

Secretary 

X 

X 

X 

Office 

Mail  Girl 

Order  Div. 

Typist 

X 

X 

X 

Office 

Typist 

Engineering 

Typist 

X 

X 

Office 

Mail  Girl 

Accounting 

Clerk 

X 

X 

Shop 

Clerk 

Payroll 

Clerk 

X 

X       X 

X 

Office 

Typist 

Dept.  Mgr. 

Secretary 

X 

X 

X 

Office 

Mail  Girl 

Purchasing 

Typist 

X 

X 

X 

Shop 

Assembler 

Employment 

Typist 

X 

X               X 

XXX 

X 

Shop 

Clerk 

Pavroll 

Clerk 

X 

X               X 

X 

X 

Shop 

Assembler 

Shop 

Clerk 

X               X 

X       X 

X 

Office 

Clerk 

Payroll 

Clerk 

X               X 

X 

Shop 

Assembler 

Shop 

Clerk 

X 

XXX 

X 

Office 

Clerk 

Payroll 

Clerk 

X 

X               X 

X 

X 

Shop 

Inspector 

Payroll 

Clerk 

X 

X 

X       X 

X 

Office 

Clerk 

Dept.  Mgr. 

Secretary 

X 

X 

X 

Shop 

Clerk 

Dept.  Mgr. 

Secretary 

" 

'^ 

'^ 

'  Employee  reactions: 
(0  Placed  in  work  for  which  they  had  been  studying 

(2)  Felt  assured  of  greater  permanence 

(3)  Given  salary  increase 

(4)  No  salary  increase 

(5)  Decrease  in  salary  but  better  opportunity  for  promotion 

(6)  Employee  considered  change  a  promotion 

(7)  Placed  in  work  for  which  better  suited 

(8)  Placed  in  work  they  liked  better. 
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15  or  twenty.  Each  group  being 
told  that  this  particular  test  was  for 
their  own  benefit,  and  should  be  taken 
in   the  light  of  vocational  guidance. 

At  first  we  had  some  hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  the  employees  to  come, 
each  of  them  feeling  that  we  were 
checking  on  them  and  their  work. 
However,  after  a  few  groups  had 
taken  the  test  and  generally  spread 
the  news  around,  we  began  to  receive 
requests  from  the  employees  to  take 
the  test,  and  at  present  receive  re- 
quests from  an  average  of  five  per 
week. 

The  effects  of  these  tests  and  the 
changes  made  from  the  results  ob- 
tained is  noted  in  Table  i. 

In  this  table  you  note  representa- 
tive cases  of  transfer  and  changes 
made  with  a  resultant  eifect  each 
change  had  on  the  employee  and 
their  evident  effect  to  the  Company. 

The  effect  these  changes  have  on 
morale,  and  greater  efficiency  are 
evident  and  paramount,  and  the  most 
important  factor  in  this  whole  sum- 
mary is  the  fact  that  90%  of  this 
group  of  employees  considered  this 
transfer  and  change  a  promotion. 

Another  added  factor  in  this  review 
is  the  fact  that  some  60%  of  our 
workers  have  enrolled  in  evening 
business  schools  in  our  town  to  better 
themselves  and  make  themselves 
ready  for  the  job  next  in  line. 


clerical  workers  in  offices  and  shop 
departments,  in  typing  correct  copy 
work,  payroll  figuring,  and  so  on. 

We  have  discussed  the  employee 
within  the  organization,  the  use  of 
such  tests  as  an  aid  to  employee 
analysis,  promotion,  and  morale. 
These  same  tests  were  also  used  as  an 
aid  in  hiring  because  we  found  a  high 
correlation  between  test  results  and 
the  work  that  individuals  do  on  the 
job. 

Our  job  analysis  showed  that  abili- 
ties essential  to  good  office  and  cleri- 
cal workers  were: 

I.  Memory  and  Attention 

Comprehension,  attention  to  busi- 
ness 

1.  Arithmetic 

Knowledge  of  figures,  accuracy  with 
figures  in  a  reasonable  length  of 
time. 

3.  Correct  Copy  Work 

Legibility  of  handwriting,  and  copy- 
ing correctly  in  a  limited  time  the 
work  to  be  copied. 

4.  Checking  Errors 

The  ability  to  find  an  error,  and 
know  one  when  they  see  one. 

f.  Filing 

Necessary  in  most  all  clerical  oc- 
cupations 

6.  Common  Sense  and  Reasoning 

Reasoning  powers  of  the  individual, 
the  ability  to  know  that  5  and  5  is 
10,  and  that  10  is  correct  when  they 
see  it. 


BETTER  CLERICAL  STANDARDS  ^g  ^^g  jgg^s  foj.  promotions  wc  Were 

The  second  change  in  the  Company  using    required     these    abilities     for 

was  the  establishment  of  a  new  sys-  success,  all  new  applicants  for  clerical 

tem    that    requires    a    more    efficient  positions  were  required  to  pass  them 

degree  of  accuracy  on  the  part  of  our  before  being  hired. 
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DEPARTMENT     MANAGER     CHECKS 

As  a  check  each  department  man- 
ager was  asked  to  give  his  own  rating 
of  the  worker  on  the  basis  of  each 
subject  for  which  the  worker  was 
given  the  test,  listing  in  the  following 
manner  the  ratings  according  to  his 
experience  with  the  worker. 

P  for  a  POOR  worker 

A  for  an  AVERAGE  worker 

G  for  a  GOOD  worker 

E  for  an  EXCELLENT  worker 

He  was  also  asked  to  advise  on  the 
same  form  the  subject  most  important 
to  the  success  of  the  worker  on  the 
job,  for  instance  in  a  Production  or 
Stores  Clerk  we  should  expect  good 
qualities  of  Memory  and  Attention,  a 
Knowledge  of  Arithmetic,  and  Com- 
mon Sense  and  Reasoning  Ability. 
In  a  checker  we  should  expect  a  high 
score  in  the  Checking  and  Accuracy 
Test,  and  in  a  File  Clerk  proficiency 
in  the  Filing  Test. 

This  information  was  given  by  the 
Department  Managers  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  test  results. 

We  found  that  the  individuals  who 
stood  high  in  all  subjects  or  the  sub- 
jects most  important  to  the  success  of 
the  work,  also  stood  high  in  the 
ratings  given  by  the  department 
managers,  while  those  that  were  poor 
in  the  test  results  were  generally  poor 
workers,  either  unsuited  to  the  work, 
or  generally  misfits. 

Briefly  we  found  a  correlation  of 
.80  between  those  who  stood  high  in 
all  sections  of  the  test,  and  the  depart- 
ment managers  ratings. 


TESTS    HELP    IN    HIRING 

Consequently  we  find  the  test  an 
aid  to  the  employment  procedure  in 
the  fact  that  they  help: 

1.  In  the  proper  selection  of  appli- 
cants from  the  outside,  who  have  not 
had  any  specific  training. 

2.  They  help  in  adding  to  the  inter- 
view rating  a  more  scientific  method 
selection,  with  a  resultant  lowered 
turnover,  elimination  of  partiality 
and  promises  to  hire  the  foreman's 
daughter,  or  friend's  son,  and  the 
many  other  favors  that  enter  into  the 
personnel  man's  contacts,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  constant  interview- 
ing of  the  same  applicants  over  and 
over  again. 

3.  Each  applicant  is  given  a  test  to 
pass,  and  results  are  known  to  her  or 
him,  thus  setting  in  their  own  mind 
the  standard  by  which  he  or  she  will 
know  their  chances  for  a  position  with 
your  company. 

4.  There  is  a  greater  respect  on  the 
part  of  the  applicant  for  the  company 
and  the  interviewer,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  interview,  as  a  result  of  the 
clear  cut  statement  and  consideration 
for  the  individual  interviewed. 

5.  There  is  a  better  class  of  appli- 
cants applying  for  positions  and  a 
deeper  respect  on  the  part  of  our 
sources  of  supply,  i.e.  Employment 
Agencies,  Business  Schools,  Trade 
Schools,  and  so  on,  because  of  our 
standard  made  through  these  tests. 

Editors  Note:  Those  interested  are 
invited  to  write  to  Mr.  Armstrong  for 
copies  of  the  tests  he  used. 


Instead  of  Applying  "Grease  to  the 
Wheel  that  Squeaks  the  Loudest,"  Mr. 
Rowland  Advocates  Periodic  Oper- 
ating Audits  as  Means  of  Obtaining 
Well   Integrated   Personnel   Practices. 


A  Basis  of  Planning 
Office  Administration 


By  Frank  L.  Rowland 

Executive  Secretary, 
Life  Office   Management  Association 


FIFTEEN  years  ago  I  entered 
an  organization,  the  business  of 
which  was  entirely  unfamiliar  to 
me,  to  assist  in  office  planning  work. 
I  was  introduced  to  a  department 
which  had  been  steadily  increasing  in 
size  but  which  continued  to  be  the 
"bottle  neck"  for  an  important  part 
of  the  routine.  A  cursory  survey 
indicated  that  some  very  intelligent 
and  effective  work  had  been  done  in 
speeding  up  clerical  production,  rout- 
ing, personnel  selection,  and  the  super- 
vision was  above  the  average,  for  all 
of  which  the  management  was  quite 
proud. 

But  their  enthusiasm  for  the  ortho- 
dox procedure  of  so-called  scientific 
office  management,  obscured  the  more 
fundamental  factors  in  their  problem. 
No  one  had  taken  the  objective  view 


to  inquire:  Why  was  the  work  being 
performed  in  this  unit  rather  than 
elsewhere;  was  the  data  assembled 
needed  in  the  form  prepared;  could 
certain  forms  be  duplicated  rather 
than  individually  typed.  The  an- 
swers to  these  and  other  questions 
indicated  that  this  highly  efficient 
department  could  be  and  was  elimi- 
nated in  its  entirety,  and  one-half 
time  of  a  single  Ditto  operator  pro- 
duced in  a  more  satisfactory  manner 
the  work  of  the  unit  consisting  of  six- 
teen clerks  and  a  supervisor. 

The  complexity  of  office  work 
makes  it  difficult  to  carry  on  a  well 
integrated  program  of  constructive 
work.  We  are  inclined  to  apply  the 
"grease  to  the  wheel  that  squeaks  the 
loudest"  and  follow  the  path  of  least 
resistance.     We  point  with  pride  to 
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our  standards  and  bonus  plan  for 
typists  when  no  doubt  this  work  was 
always  more  efficiently  handled  than 
any  other  department  of  the  business. 
We  give  intelligence  tests  and  never 
correlate  the  results  with  perform- 
ance, and,  in  the  main,  our  plans  of 
compensation  are  based  on  the  pur- 
chase of  time  rather  than  production. 

DEPARTMENTAL    AUDIT 

The  most  effective  procedure  I 
know  of  to  obtain  a  perspective  of 
office  administrative  work  as  a  basis 
of  planning,  training,  and  supervising, 
is  through  the  medium  of  what  I  have 
chosen  to  term  the  Departmental 
Operating  Audit.  And  here  again  we 
are  but  borrowing  the  long  established 
technique  of  the  financial  audit.  It 
seems  incongruous  that  so  much  con- 
cern should  be  given  to  cash  and  the 
records  of  assets  and  liabilities  when 
we  so  loosely  control  those  factors 
which  create  or  expend  cash  and  make 
for  assets  and  liabilities. 

A  Departmental  Operating  Audit, 
as  I  use  the  term,  is  a  systematic 
procedure  of  accumulating  data,  in 
accordance  with  a  predetermined 
schedule,  concerning  all  the  essential 
factors  having  to  do  with  the  opera- 
tion of  a  particular  office  unit.  It 
differs  from  the  usual  procedure  fol- 
lowed in  studying  particular  job 
operations  in  that  it  aims  to  gather  all 
the  essential  facts  having  to  do  with  a 
departmental  operating  procedure 
and  to  correlate  them  in  a  manner  by 
which    they   may   be   examined,   ap- 


praised, and  used  in  constructive 
planning  work. 

Office  routines,  whether  good  or 
bad,  are  endowed  with  a  remarkable 
ability  to  become  assimilated  into  the 
operating  structure.  An  obviously 
poor  and  uneconomical  procedure 
may  in  a  short  time  become  so  incon- 
spicuous that  its  shortcomings  will  be 
detected  only  when  exposed  to  the 
light  of  a  detailed  and  comprehensive 
survey. 

The  operating  features  of  all  home 
office  units  have  been  divided  for  the 
purposes  of  such  an  examination,  into 
five  major  classifications,  as  follow: 

I.  Physical  and  Physiological  Factors,  Equip- 
ment, etc. 
II.  Routine  of  Work 

III.  Production  Records 

IV.  Files,  Correspondence,  etc. 
V.  Personnel 

There  are  a  number  of  subclassi- 
fications  under  each  of  these  major 
groups.  Under  Group  No.  I— "Phys- 
ical and  Physiological  Factors,  Equip- 
ment, etc." — the  examiner  will 
check  up  and  make  a  record  of: 

A.  (i)  The  total  floor  space  occupied  by  the  de- 
partment and  the  floor  space  occupied  by 
the  sections  within  the  department 

(2)  The  square  feet  of  floor  space  occupied  by 
each  clerk 

(3)  Areas  covered   by   files   and   other  mis- 
cellaneous furniture,  excepting  desks 

(4)  .Available  areas  for  expansion 

There  are  many  ways  in  which 
such  data  can  be  effectively  used  both 
from  a  planning  and  operating  view- 
point. The  space  available  might  be 
more  effectively  utilized;  the  area 
allocated  to  each  clerk  mieht  be  below 
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the  standard  for  operating  efficiency. 
The  department  in  question  might 
have  more  space  available  for  future 
expansion  than  is  necessary  or  the 
reverse  might  be  true. 

The  next  heading  has  to  do  with 
the  physiological  factors.  A  study  is 
made  of: 

B.  (i)  The  adequacy  of  light,  heat,  and  ventila- 

tion 

(2)  The  location  of  desks  and  files  as  related 
to  light  and  heat 

(3)  Presence  of  unnecessary  noise 

(4)  General  cleanliness  of  the  office 

SEGREGATE  NOISY  EQUIPMENT 

An  analysis  of  these  factors  as 
applied  to  a  particular  unit  will  in- 
variably reveal  possibilities  for  im- 
provement which  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  unit.  It  might 
indicate  that  it  is  desirable  to  segre- 
gate the  noisy  office  equipment  and  to 
assign  more  quiet  space  to  those 
clerical  workers  whose  duties  involve 
considerable  mental  effort  as  con- 
trasted to  the  more  mechanical  opera- 
tions. The  adequacy  of  light  should 
be  checked  up  in  relation  to  the  well- 
known  standards  for  efficient  clerical 
work. 

The  next  group  to  be  investigated 
has  to  do  with  the  equipment  used. 
The  investigation  comprehends  a 
study  of: 

C.  (1)  Adequacy  of  equipment  being  used,  the 

term  "equipment"  to  comprehend  office 

machinery,  files,  desks,  etc. 
(2)  The  amount  of  idle  time  of  mechanical 

equipment  and  the  availability  of  unused 

equipment 
(j)  A  check-up  on  how  equipment  is  left  after 

closing  hours. 


Very  frequently  the  examination  of 
these  points  reveals  the  possibility 
of  improving  the  type  of  equipment 
being  used.  When  routines  and 
forms  are  changed,  more  effective 
equipment  can  frequently  be  sup- 
plied. 

The  survey  includes  a  check-up  on 
the  general  appearance  of  the  office 
during  the  day  and  after  closing.  It 
is  generally  recognized  that  orderli- 
ness in  an  office  is  quite  necessary  to 
promote  good  work  and  that  the 
misplacing  and  careless  stacking  of 
books,  files,  records,  etc.,  frequently 
consume  an  undue  amount  of  time 
when  they  are  required. 

The  examination  also  included  a 
check-up  of  the  manner  in  which 
stationery  and  supplies  are  utilized. 
Our  original  study  of  this  subject 
indicated  that  supplies  should  be 
requisitioned  on  a  weekly  basis.  In 
order  not  to  create  a  peak  load  in  the 
supply  department,  a  group  of  requisi- 
tions is  handled  each  day.  Also,  the 
departmental  stock-keeping  work  was 
assigned  to  an  office  boy  or  girl  who 
maintains  a  stock  record  file  and 
keeps  a  check  on  the  consumption  of 
supplies  by  clerks. 

Group  No.  II  comprehends  a  study 
of  the  routine  of  work  of  the  depart- 
ment under  examination.  The  first 
step  consists  of  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  departmental  functions.  This 
comprehends: 

A.  (i)  Source  of  work 

(2)  Disposition 

(3)  Forms  used 
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(4)  Graphic  display   of  departmental   func- 

(5)  Periodic  reports  made  and  the  use  of  re- 
ports received  from  other  departments 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  many 
possibilities  of  utilizing  this  basic 
data.  A  critical  study  of  the  source 
of  departmental  work  and  its  dispo- 
sition invariably  reveals  opportunities 
for  improvements. 

The  adequacy  of  forms  used  by  a 
department  is  always  a  fruitful  field 
of  study  and  invariably  indicates  op- 
portunities for  improvements.  A 
graphic  display  of  departmental  func- 
tions enables  us  to  obtain  a  compre- 
hensive picture  of  the  work,  of  the 
department  in  relation  to  that  of  other 
units.  A  study  of  the  periodic  re- 
ports issued  by  the  department  and 
the  uses  made  of  reports  received  from 
other  departments  has  resulted  in 
numerous  changes.  It  will  be  found 
frequently  that  while  the  usefulness  of 
many  reports  had  long  since  passed, 
they  continue  to  be  worked  up  in 
routine  fashion. 

EMPLOYEE    TIME    LOSSES 

One  very  fruitful  observation  study 
which  should  be  made  in  connection 
with  the  examination  of  a  department 
is  the  keeping  of  a  record  of  employees 
who  have  occasion  to  leave  their  desks 
and  rooms,  and  a  record  of  employees 
from  other  departments  entering  the 
department  under  examination.  This 
record  is  maintained  in  the  form  of  a 
"spot  check" — the  information  being 
recorded  probably  a  dozen  times  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  examination.     It 


can  be  considered  more  or  less  of  a 
general  principle  that,  where  em- 
ployees have  occasion  frequently  to 
leave  their  desks  in  the  course  of 
their  work,  something  is  wrong  with 
the  routine.  An  employee  leaving  his 
desk  not  only  consumes  his  own  time 
with  the  attendant  loss  in  getting 
settled  on  the  job  upon  his  return,  but 
also  absorbs  the  time  of  the  clerk 
consulted.  Such  a  check  also  re- 
veals the  existence  of  the  restless 
type  in  the  office  who  perhaps  is  not 
fitted  for  confining  clerical  work. 

Under  the  study  of  "Routine  of 
Work"  we  make  what  we  term  a 
"general  job  analysis"  as  contrasted 
to  a  detailed  analysis.  This  is  merely 
a  record  of  the  work  performed  by 
each  clerk  and  compiled  by  the  clerk. 
It  is  used  in  many  ways,  particularly 
in  checking  up  sequence  of  operations. 

Group  No.  Ill  has  to  do  with  a 
study  of  the  departmental  production, 
an  analysis  of  the  number  of  pieces  of 
work  handled  by  the  department, 
using  some  general  index  which  is 
fairly  representative  of  the  production 
of  the  department  as  a  whole.  We 
also  check  up: 

B.  (i)  The  number  of  pieces  of  work  handled 
daily  by  each  individual  clerk 

This  information  is  correlated  with 
our  record  of  production  indices  which 
is  fully  described  in  the  Proceedings 
of  our  1927  Conference. 

Group  No.  IV  of  our  examination 
covers  a  survey  of  files,  filing  and  the 
correspondence,  if  any,  conducted 
within  the  department  under  study. 
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An  examination  of  the  files  is  made  to 
determine  the  accuracy  of  filing,  a 
check-up  on  the  method  used  and  a 
periodic  spot-check  on  the  status  of 
the  work,  whether  the  filing  is  being 
done  currently  or  is  unduly  delayed. 

A  study  of  the  correspondence  issued 
from  the  department  under  study  is 
made  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  letter 
writing  ability  of  the  correspondent, 
the  current  and  future  value  of  the 
correspondence,  and  the  type  of 
material  which  gets  into  the  perma- 
nent file.  The  study  furthermore 
comprehends  a  check-up  on  the  occa- 
sion for  writing  letters,  the  quality  of 
the  letters  dictated,  their  length,  etc. 

An  examination  is  made  of  the  use 
of  telegraphic  and  long  distance  ser- 
vice. We  frequently  find  carelessness 
in  the  selection  of  the  medium  for 
long  distance  communications. 

PERSONNEL    CHECK-UP 

The  fifth  and  last  group  has  to  do 
with  the  departmental  personnel. 
The  first  step  in  this  phase  of  the 
survey  is  the  drawing  up  of  a  func- 
tional organization  chart  for  the  de- 
partment under  study.  The  ex- 
aminer observes  and  comments  upon 
the  relation  of  the  work  performed  to 
the  type  and  ability  of  the  clerks. 
Also,  a  check-up  on  the  relation  of  the 
work  performed  to  the  salaries  paid 
clerical  workers,  is  made.  This  study 
of  personnel  also  comprehends  a 
check-up  on  the  division  of  work,  the 
adequacy  of  supervision  and  the 
methods  used  in  training  new  em- 
ployees. 


With  the  complete  record  before  us 
of  all  the  facts  covered  in  the  ex- 
amination concerning  any  one  operat- 
ing unit,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion to  develop  a  most  comprehensive 
program  of  office  improvements. 

Such  an  examination  should  be 
made  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
department  head;  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  answer  criticism  and 
pass  upon  suggested  changes  indi- 
cated by  the  study.  Where  such 
examinations  can  be  made  at  regular 
intervals,  yearly  in  the  small  units 
and  every  two  years  in  the  larger  de- 
partments, they  serve  as  a  most 
valuable  medium  for  appraising  the 
work  of  the  supervisor.  ; 

OFFICE    MORALE 

But  the  fundamentals  of  office 
activities  should  not  be  neglected  in 
our  enthusiasm  for  the  technique  of 
clerical  production. 

Quality  and  quantity  of  office  pro- 
duction are  vitally  affected  by  the 
motivating  power  of  the  management. 
From  this  source  emanates  such 
policies  as  basic  remuneration,  pro- 
motion and  dismissal,  discipline,  and 
those  intangibles  which  make  for 
office  morale  or  esprit  de  corps. 
There  is  little  that  can  be  done  by  the 
office  engineer  to  influence  the  philos- 
ophy of  management  and  the  owners 
of  the  business  other  than  to  point 
out  the  results  and  excess  cost  of 
violations  of  basic  principles.  Us- 
ually the  engineer  is  required  to  func- 
tion within  the  limitations  imposed  by 
the  managing  officers. 
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SUPERVISOR    IS    MANAGEMENT 

To  the  average  clerical  worker,  the 
department  head  or  supervisor  is  the 
management,  and  too  much  consid- 
eration cannot  be  given  to  his  stra- 
tegic position.  Of  vital  importance 
are  the  selection,  training,  and  moti- 
vating members  of  this  group.  All 
too  often  selection  is  based  upon  such 
factors  as  length  of  service  and  techni- 
cal knowledge  of  the  work,  with  but 
a  minimum  of  consideration  to  the 
quality  of  leadership  and  planning 
skill. 

While  the  factory  has  long  recog- 
nized the  possibilities  of  training 
foreman,  little  has  been  attempted  in 
this  field  with  respect  to  the  office 
supervisor.  Yet  this  individual  oc- 
cupies the  key  position  in  practically 
all  office  development  activities. 

A  training  program  for  office  super- 
visors should  comprehend  the  follow- 
ing essentials:  A  general  knowledge 
of  the  business,  its  management  poli- 
cies and  objectives;  interdepartmen- 
tal office  relations;  and  clerical  train- 
ing and  planning. 

The  first  of  these  objectives  can  be 
accomplished  by  periodic  meetings 
with  representatives  of  the  manage- 
ment. Company  policies  and  prob- 
lems can  be  presented,  and  concrete 
cases  can  be  considered  and  decided 
upon.  These  can  be  supplemented 
by  periodic  "Official  Bulletins"  of 
current  management  decisions  on 
operating  policies  and  procedures. 
Such  groups  are  sometimes  degnified 
with  the  name  "Junior  Council"  or 
"Department  Heads  Committee." 


Interdepartmental  activities  can  be 
effectively  presented  to  department 
heads  through  the  medium  of  stand- 
ard practice  instructions  with  which 
all  should  be  familiar. 

Clerical  training  and  planning 
which,  to  be  effective,  must  entail  the 
fullest  cooperation  of  clerical  super- 
visors, but  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
entrusted  to  a  staff  employee  particu- 
larly skilled  in  this  phase  of  office 
operations. 

PLANNERS    TRAIN    SUPERVISORS 

In  my  opinion,  the  major  functions 
of  the  office  planning  staff  are  to  train 
the  clerical  supervisors  in  production 
methods  and  assist  in  installations. 
This  is  the  reverse  of  the  usual  con- 
ception of  the  relationship  between  the 
department  head  and  the  planning 
supervisor. 

The  independent  planning  man 
working  more  or  less  on  his  own,  is 
seriously  handicapped  unless  he  is 
able  to  enlist  the  fullest  cooperation 
of  those  directly  responsible  for  the 
work.  The  slight  progress  made  to 
date  in  office  motion  time  analysis  is 
due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  supervisor  in  introducing  the 
innovation.  Several  years  ago  I  in- 
troduced the  subject  to  a  group  of 
department  heads  to  be  met  with 
veiled  sarcasm  and  ridicule;  it  was  an 
evidence  of  the  old  defense  mecha- 
nism at  work  again,  "fearful  of  that 
which  we  don't  understand."  The 
next  approach  was  to  invite  this 
group  of  twenty-five  department 
heads  to  attend  a  series  of  motion 
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time  analysis  classes  conducted  by  a 
qualified  expert.  The  result  was  that 
I  had  difficulty  in  restraining  them 
from  starting  immediately  to  time- 
study  their  clerical  operations  and  set 
standards.  Where  the  work  was  be- 
gun, we  had  ioo%  interest  and  co- 
operation from  every  supervisor,  and 
many  helpful  suggestions  were  forth- 
coming. 

Where  there  is  a  definite  manage- 
ment policy  of  encouraging  construc- 
tive office  work  and  a  serious  desire  to 
lower  cost  of  clerical  production,  the 
average  department  head  can  be 
trained  to  be  a  most  effective  factor 
in  the  program.  Moreover,  if  there 
is  a  personal  incentive  for  his  effort. 


he  will  exert  himself  to  the  utmost. 
While  management  is  usually  inter- 
ested in  the  principle  of  lower  costs 
and  more  effective  operations,  it  fre- 
quently balks  at  the  price  it  is  called 
upon  to  pay  even  though  the  price  is 
nothing  more  than  a  change  of  habits. 
This  inertia  of  habit  I  have  found 
to  be  the  most  pressing  obstacle  to 
introducing  improvements  in  office 
methods  and  procedures.  All  changes 
are  more  or  less  painful  and  not  with- 
out some  hazard,  but  when  the 
patient  has  been  long  violating  some 
of  the  recognized  principles  of  right 
living  (and  work),  a  major  operation, 
in  spite  of  its  temporary  discomfort, 
is  worth  undergoing.  ; 


When  Professor  Hersey  Studies  Work- 
ers He  Lives  Right  with  Them  for 
Months  and  Correlates  Their  Emotions 
with  Production  Records,  Accidents, 
Medical  Reports,  Home  Conditions, 
and  Union  Affiliations. 


Psychology  of 
Workers 


By  Rexford  B.  Hersey 

Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce 
University  of  Pennsylvania 


THE  genesis  of  most  of  our 
physical  ailments  lies  in  the 
mental  and  emotional  realm 
of  faulty  thinking,  foolish  conflicts 
and  paralyzing  fear,  rather  than  in 
multiplying  microbes  and  deadly 
germs. 

Most  of  us,  and  most  workers,  for 
we  do  not  differ  from  them  greatly, 
manage  to  keep  on  an  even  keel  most 
of  the  time.  That  is  to  say,  we  are 
able  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously to  take  situations  as  they 
come  and  deal  with  them  realistically. 
Others  are  less  fortunate  and  succumb 
under  the  real  or  imagined  strains  of 
living. 

MOSTLY    HAPPY 

But  all  of  US  have  ups  and  downs  in 
our   emotional   states,   for   no   cause 


that  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
unless  they  be  due  to  natural  physi- 
ological rythms.  What  percentage  of 
the  time  are  we  up  or  down  ?  And  how 
does  it  affect  our  work? 

For  American  workers  the  answers 


Per  cent 

Positive  and  happy.  .  .  55.7 

Neutral 27.8 

Negative       and       dis- 
turbed   16.5 


loi  .7 
100.3 


From  this  it  would  seem  that 
American  workers  are  happy  a  little 
more  than  half  their  time,  but  this 
does  not  stimulate  their  production 
much.  They  are  unhappy  and  emo- 
tionally upset  about  one  sixth  of  the 
time  and  this  causes  their  production 
to  fall  off  6.8%. 

In   general,    I   find    that   when   an 
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individual  is  actively  dissatisfied  or  is  Leaving  out  unusual  group  or  individ- 
worried  or  in  some  other  "low  emo-  ual  situations  one  can  see  clearly 
tional  state,"  more  than  25%  of  his  that  the  three  major  points  of  em- 
waking  time  either  his  body  or  his  phasis  are  the  work  situation,  physical 
mind  begins  to  feel  the  effect  and  to  condition  and  the  outside,  which 
deteriorate.  Either  an  organic  break-  usually  center  around  home  and  recre- 
down  occurs  or  a  neurosis  of  some  sort  ational  activities.  Further,  workers 
tends  to  develop.  as  a  rule,  whether  in  this  country 
If  they  are  unhappy  and  upset,  or  Germany,  are  not  politically  in- 
what  causes  it?  Taking  emotional  clined  unless  the  political  situation 
crises  as  the  criterion  my  studies  show  begins  to  affect  their  bread  and 
that  during  the  waking  day  the  fol-  butter, 
lowing  were  the  major  influences  on 
workers'  emotions:  influences  on  a  worker 

if '^'"f  "'T'^ ^l'^'^"  What  do  I  mean  by  these  work  and 

rhysical  condition 28.4  ...     -  ,      -. 

Outside  and  home  causes 24.7  outside  mfluenccs?     I  Can  bcst  illus- 

Weather 7.0  tratc  by  my  analysis  of  the  factors 

Strictly  financial  problems 2.0  ^^^^  relationships  in  the  adjustment  of 

Politics 0.1  1  u  T  J-    J 

Miscellaneous  23  ^  Worker  whom  1  studied  over  many 

100.0%  months. 

Summary  of  Factors  and  Relationships  in  the  Adjustment  of  a  Worker 

Positive  Influences  Making  for  Periodic  Negative  Influences 
Happiness 

I.  Work                       Had  work  at  regular  job  (machinist)  Thoughts  of  insecurity  of  job. 

congenial  and  stimulating.  Relations  with  fellows  sometimes 
Varied  work.  strained  (see  "Qualities"  for  ex- 
Called  for  intelligent  thinking.  planation). 

He  was  confident  of  his  capacity,  had  Work  as  tinsmith  was  unsatisfactory 

excellent  training  and  good  intelli-  after  learning  period  over,  had  no 

gence.  feeling  of  being  on  his  own. 

His  job  provided  status.  Tension  of  work  and  cramped  position. 

His  relations  with  his  boss  helpful.  No  future  to  it. 

Hours  and  physical  conditions  of  work  (He  was  at  times  required  to  do  tin- 
were  satisfactory.  smith's  work  instead  of  his  regular 
job). 

II.  Outside  Relations  with  wife  satisfactory.  Wife   unable   to   limit  expenses   to  in- 

Pleasure   in   children   and   routine   of  come. 

home  life.  Too  expensive  house  under  purch,-ise. 

Wife's  family  in  better  financial  condi- 
tion than  he,  makes  for  dissension. 
Lack  of  sleep  and  quarrels  with  wife 
over  performance  of  household  duties 
after  coming  of  second  child. 
.Advent  of  unwanted  child. 
Little  varied  or  beneficial  recreation. 


III.  Personality 
factors 
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Positive  Influtnces  Making  for  Periodic  Negative  Influences 

Happiness 
Abstract  qualities  of  honesty,  kin  kind-        An   overbearing   manner   with  fellows 
liness,  willingness  to  cooperate,  and  accentuated  when  worried  or  in  a  low 

desire  to  play  fair.  period. 

Very  generous  and  helpful  to  those  he        A  lack  of  intelligent  reasoning  based  on 

likes.  reality. 

Ability  to  recover  quickly  from  worries.         Behavior  rather  unpredictable. 
Hemorrhoids. 

Great  desire  to  be  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion. 
Willing  to  do  almost  anything  to  hold 
job  (?). 


Note:  It  is  likely  that  this  man's  negative  qualities  would  have  been  less  apparent  had  he  not  been 
facing  at  least  one  major  crisis,  sometimes  two,  during  most  of  the  study. 


BEST    EMPLOYER    POLICIES 

To  determine  the  attitude  of  the 
workers  toward  the  various  problems 
in  their  plant  environment,  I  offer  you 
another  simple  method  which  I  have 
been  using  experimentally  for  some 
years.  In  1928  I  had  one  of  my  most 
able  graduate  student  interview  250 
workers  in   various  plants  to  deter- 


mine what  they  would  mark  as  the 
four  most  important  management 
policies,  the  four  least  important,  the 
four  best  carried  out  and  the  four 
most  irritating. 

This  study  was  repeated  in  1932 
and  again  in  1934.  The  results  of 
this  study  raise  many  interesting 
questions. 


Management  Policy 


Best  Carried  Out 


Employee  stock  subscription 

Voice  or  share  in  management.  . 
Fair  adjustment  of  grievances. . 

Chance  of  promotion 

Steady  employment 

Medical  and  dental  service 

Safety 

Amount  of  pay 

Working  conditions 

Hours  of  work 

Type  of  man  in  charge 

Methods  of  pay 

Insurance  systems  and  pensions 
Chance  to  show  initiative 


49% 
26 


44% 

65 

29 

51 

15 

7 
36 

7 
15 
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The  most  important  finding  from  this 
table  is  the  clearness  of  workers' atti- 
tudes toward  the  most  important 
management  policies. 

Union  workers  are  more  concerned 
about  fair  adjustment  of  grievances 
than  they  are  about  steady  employ- 
ment, most  of  them  think  this  item 
and  safety  and  working  conditions 
are  among  the  best  carried  out  by 
management.  (Note  that  safety  ir- 
ritated many  of  them.)  They  are 
not  much  interested  in  stock  sub- 
scription plans,  do  not  want  a  voice  or 
share  in  management,  or  chances  to 
show  intitiative,  and  do  not  appre- 
ciate medical  or  dental  services.  (In 
other  words  they  react  against  so 
called  paternalistic  company  policies.) 
The  only  factor  that  irritates  them 
much  is  the  type  of  man  in  charge, 
presumably  the  foreman. 

Non  union  workers  are  not  much 
concerned  about  grievances,  but  are 
much  concerned  about  steady  em- 
ployment, most  of  them  think  insur- 
ance systems  and  pensions  are  the 
best  carried  out  management  policies 
and  rate  them  high  in  importance. 
They  do  not  however  appreciate 
stock  plans.  They  are  more  irritated 
by  not  being  given  a  share  in  manage- 
ment, by  low  chances  for  promotion. 
They  are  not  so  much  stirred  up  by 
the  foreman  but  quite  a  few  are  ir- 
ritated because  of  grievances. 

PERSONAL    FACTORS 

The  influence  of  education  and 
training  is  noticeable  but  personal  and 
emotional   factors   also   play   a   very 


important  part.  This  is  chiefly  to  be 
deduced  from  the  spread  of  the  per- 
centages in  the  different  columns 
Attitudes  can  be  affected  directly 
through  education,  emotions  only 
indirectly. 

The  figures  given  in  this  entire 
report  are  of  course  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  absolutely  accurate.  For  the 
purposes  used,  however,  I  believe 
that  they  supply  a  firm  enough  basis 
to  illustrate  clearly  the  points  which 
I  have  tried  to  make  with  them. 
Particularly  the  figures  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  questionnaire  or  inter- 
view method  must  be  analyzed  care- 
fully if  the  true  picture  is  to  be  drawn 
from  them.  If  the  findings  of  this 
method  are,  however,  coupled  with 
those  obtained  through  the  individual 
approach,  it  would  seem  possible  for 
management  to  check  up  on  the 
results  of  its  policies  and  actions  with 
accurate  enough  certainty  and  with 
relatively  little  cost. 

REACTIONS    INDIVIDUAL 

My  main  interest  in  this  paper  is 
to  point  out  the  possibility  and  the 
importance  of  changing  workers'  atti- 
tudes toward  their  whole  work  re- 
lationship and  their  life  in  general. 
The  idea  of  the  class  struggle,  for 
example,  is  not  one  which  is  inherent 
or  necessary  in  our  present  situation. 
It  is  brought  about  more  by  the  ill- 
advised  and  selfish  actions  of  manage- 
ment ofiicials  than  by  an  inate  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  workers  themselves. 
If  foremen  and  department  heads 
truly    analyze     their    workers    from 
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every  angle,  and  take  practical 
steps  in  assisting  them  to  overcome 
the  temporary  crises  which  are  facing 
them,  other  problems  of  organization 
and  co-ordination  will  iron  themselves 
out  with  ease. 

Your  first  reaction  to  this  sugges- 
tion of  individualization  of  treatment 
may  be  to  object  very  strenuously  on 
two  counts.  First,  its  cost,  and, 
second,  the  lack  of  capacity  on  the 
part  of  the  foreman  to  do  that  sort  of 
work.  I  admit  that  undertaken  with 
a  great  splash  and  an  ornate  facade 
the  trappings  will  be  too  expensive  for 
its  worth.  That  is  the  wrong  way  to 
go  about  it. 

CHESTER    BARNARD     AGREES 

In  many  firms,  however,  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  policy  merely  means 
a  logical  further  step  in  a  direction  in 
which  they  have  been  traveling  for 
some  time.  The  selection  of  em- 
ployees, for  example,  is  often  accom- 
panied by  fairly  thorough  individual 
analysis.  Individual  job  training  had 
an  extensive  development  in  many 
industries  up  until  the  depression  and 
is  again  being  considered  as  necessary 
if  our  supply  of  skilled  workers  in 
many  occupations  is  to  be  main- 
tained. Accidents  are  also  being 
analyzed  from  the  individual  stand- 
point more  and  more.  Mr.  Chester 
I.  Barnard,  President  of  the  New 
Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company,  in 
his  address  before  the  Fifth  Summer 
Conference  Course  in  Industrial  Re- 
lations at  Princeton  University  on 
September  20th,   1935,  pointed  out. 


however,  that:  "In  connection  with 
general  personnel  policies  and  in  the 
management  of  the  less  obvious  as- 
pects of  supervisory  work,  the  ten- 
dency is  very  strong  to  neglect  the 
individual  employee  and  to  deal  ex- 
clusively with  masses  and  aver- 
ages ...  I  believe  I  have  seen  again 
and  again,  in  various  business  and 
other  organizations  which  I  have  been 
able  to  closely  observe,  that  either 
the  wrong  thing  is  done  or  the  right 
thing  done  very  badly,  because  of  the 
attempt  to  find  a  short  cut  which 
fails  to  take  into  account  the  individ- 
ual as  the  key  to  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  all  these  plans  and  schemes  of 
co-ordination." 

A    SENSE    OF    HUMOR 

The  employer  or  the  foreman  who 
endeavors  to  individualize  the  treat- 
ment of  his  workers  must  possess  in 
measurable  degree  the  following  seven 
qualities: 

1 .  First  of  all — a  sense  of  humor, 

2.  The  intelligence  to  understand 
reality  and  the  courage  to  face  it, 

3.  The  ability  to  follow  his  reason 
instead  of  his  emotions, 

4.  A  sense  of  fair  play, 

5.  The  courage  to  stand  up  for  his 
convictions  and  yet  see  the  other 
fellow's  point  of  view. 

6.  The  capacity  for  adjusting  him- 
self to  changing  conditions,  and 

7.  A  realization  of  the  fact  that  life 
is  a  long-run  process  and  that 
the  emotional  disturbance  caused 
by  the  crisis  of  the  moment  must 
be  discounted. 
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When  the  employer  or  supervisor 
possesses  these  qualities  himself  he 
can  then  endeavor  through  informal 
but  intimate  interviews  to  inculcate 
these  in  his  subordinates.  In  these 
interviews  he  must  remember  further 
three  important  items  which  help  an 
individual  to  achieve  mental  health 
and  which  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  more  general  side  of  human  re- 
lations, (i)  A  man  must  have  one  or 
more  goals  toward  which  he  is  striv- 
ing. (2)  He  must  feel  that  he  is 
making  progress  or  that  his  marking 
time  is  temporary.  (3)  He  should 
also  feel  that  he  is  doing  something 
worthwhile  for  some  one  he  admires. 

What  the  goals  in  a  man's  life  may 
be,  differ  with  various  individuals. 
One  may  want  a  better  job;  another 
may  want  a  little  house  in  the  coun- 
try; still  another  desires  an  automo- 
bile. After  a  man's  material  objec- 
tives have  been  reached,  or  even  at 
the  same  time,  spiritual  or  psycho- 
logical goals,  such  as  a  sense  of  ac- 
complishment, recognition,  apprecia- 
tion may  still  help  a  man  to  enjoy 
working.  The  foreman,  or  employer 
who  is  big  enough  to  recognize  this 
innate  need  of  man  to  strive  for  some- 
thing and  to  consult  with  him  frankly 
about  his  desires  has  achieved  a  very 
wise  technique  for  securing  the  co- 
operation of  his  workers.  The  em- 
ployer who  feels  that  he  cannot  allow 
such  questions  to  be  brought  up  unless 
he  is  able  to  gratify  them  does  not 
understand  the  need  people  have  for 
some  one  to  understand  and  sympa- 
thize with  them. 


SUMMARY 

In  summary,  the  problem  of  the 
mental  health  of  employes  and  super- 
visors is  becoming  more  important  as 
time  goes  on.     The  consistently  low 
emotional  states  which  are  sympto- 
matic of  unhealthy  mental  conditions 
cause  lessened  production,  increased 
accident   rates,   lack   of  cooperation 
and  in  many  instances  group  conflicts. 
The  main  relationships  which  bring 
about  these  states  are  work,  physical 
condition    and   relationships   outside 
the  plant.     Sometimes  these  are  sup- 
plemented   by    financial    strain    and 
politics,  provided  the  political  crisis 
affects   one's   bread   and   butter.     A 
proper   philosophy   of  life    resulting 
from  the  proper  church,  home,  com- 
munity or  plant  education,  especially 
when  this  is  aided  by  the  correct  in- 
dividualization   of   treatment    inside 
the  plant,  helps  the  worker  and  super- 
visor  to   discount   the   crises  of  the 
moment  and  to  overcome  them  with- 
out loss  of  emotional   balance.     To 
secure  the  best  results  it  is  likely  that 
a  psychiatrist  or  clinical  psychologist, 
aided  by  the  plant  physician,  should 
direct  the  program,  more  as  an  out- 
side professional  man,  however,  than 
as  a  member  of  the  firm.     On   the 
other  hand,  this  is  not  an  essential 
part  of  the  program.     Far  more  es- 
sential   is    it    that   it   be   conducted 
quietly  and  without  display,  that  the 
employer  be  sincere  and  understand- 
ing, and  that  his  foreman  be  trained 
in  the  common-sense  facts  of  human 
reactions. 


The  Prevalence  of  Medical  Depart- 
ments, How  They  Aid  Workers  and  Save 
Money,  Their  Relation  to  Operating 
Departments,  and  Exactly  What  They 
Do  is  Set  Forth  by  a  Leading  Authority. 


How  Industrial  Medicine 
Aids  in  Management 


By  A.  W,  SCHOENLEBER,  M.D. 

Medical  Director,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey 


INDUSTRIAL  medicine  is  the 
practical  application  of  the 
science,  theory,  and  practice  of 
medicine  to  industry  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  costs  incident  to  disability 
and  physical  deterioration.  It  is  not 
a  specialty  of  medicine,  but  a  specialty 
in  the  science  of  industrial  manage- 
ment. An  industrial  physician  must 
not  only  know  medicine,  but  he  must 
know  the  industry  with  which  he  is 
associated.  He  must  acquire  the 
outlook  and  characteristics  of  a  com- 
pany executive,  know  company  poli- 
cies, administration,  and  have  a  good 
idea  of  the  manufacturing  processes. 
Without  this  knowledge  he  cannot 
intelligently  apply  the  practice  of 
medicine  to  industry. 

The    application    of    medicine    to 
industry  is  fairly  new,  and  in  order 


to  evaluate  its  importance  we  must 
consider  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
accepted.  Accurate  figures  are  not 
available,  but  it  is  safe  to  estimate 
that  only  25%  of  industrial  employees 
have  access  to  a  company  medical 
service.  As  a  general  rule,  medical 
service  has  been  adopted  only  by  the 
larger  companies.  But  approximately 
62%  of  all  industrial  workers  are 
connected  with  establishments  em- 
ployting  five  hundred  or  less,  and 
not  more  than  1%  of  these  smaller 
organizations  provide  medical  service. 
Even  among  the  small  percentage  of 
large  companies  which  maintain  medi- 
cal departments,  in  many  the  scope  of 
activities  is  so  limited  or  the  work  so 
inefficient  that  it  is  not  worthy  of 
being  designated  as  industrial  medical 
service.     Only    708    companies    pro- 
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vide  medical  departments  which  meet 
the  minimum  standards  outHned  by 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 

INDUSTRIAL  MEDICINE   AIDS    WORKERS 

It  is  astonishing  to  find  how  little 
the  average  business  executive  or 
doctor  knows  about  industrial  medi- 
cine. He  usually  considers  it  a  luxury 
which  only  the  larger  companies  can 
afford,  and  has  only  a  very  hazy 
conception  as  to  the  functions  and 
value  of  industrial  medical  service. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  organized 
labor  has  not  taken  a  stand  in 
favor  of  industrial  medical  service. 
When  discussing  the  value  of  such 
work  we  stress  the  profits  to  the 
employer  because  he  is  the  man  to 
whom  the  idea  must  be  sold.  In 
reality  the  profit  possibilities  are 
greater  for  the  employees,  and  if 
labor  leaders  were  really  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  their  members  they 
would  demand  adequate  plant  medi- 
cal services. 

This  maladjustment  of  industry 
and  medicine  is  a  serious  problem. 
Unless  the  employers  who  now  do  not 
provide  medical  service  awaken  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  lagging  far 
behind  social  trends  and  unless  labor 
demands  the  advantages  of  good 
industrial  medical  service,  legislation 
may  force  upon  them  a  plan  which 
will  be  unsatisfactory  to  both  groups. 

Individual  health  service  is  now  the 
missing  link  in  efforts  to  improve 
public  health.  This  individual  serv- 
ice can  be  provided  through  industrial 
medical  departments  and  in  no  other 


way,  and  such  provision  would  do 
more  to  advance  public  health  than 
any  increased  activities  which  could 
be  added  to  government  health 
measures. 

But  there  are  those  who  favor 
state  or  social  medicine  and  claim 
that  it  will  provide  this  need.  It 
cannot  do  so,  as  has  been  proven  by 
years  of  actual  experience  in  Europe 
where  State  medicine  has  had  no 
favorable  effect  on  public  health. 
Sickness  rates  for  industrial  workers 
are  much  higher  in  Europe  than  in 
the  United  States.  Under  our  present 
industrial  and  political  organization 
this  activity  can  be  most  efficiently 
carried  on  by  doctors  employed 
by  companies  which  are  directed 
by  men  who  are  interested  in  social 
welfare  and  appreciate  its  value, 
and  having  a  profit  motive,  will  see 
that  it  is  effectively  and  economi- 
cally administered. 

PROFITS    FROM   MEDICAL    SERVICE 

Some  years  ago  we  made  a  study 
of  the  tangible  profits  from  medical 
service  at  our  local  refineries  employ- 
■ng  about  eight  thousand  men.  We 
took  the  total  cost  of  medical  service 
and  balanced  this  against  the  profes- 
sional value  of  the  medical  service 
which  the  company  was  obligated  to 
render  by  law  or  for  its  protection 
under  the  compensation  laws.  The 
total  cost  of  company  medical  service 
was  $227,628.00.  The  value  of  treat- 
ments for  industrial  injuries  given  by 
the  medical  staff  was  $320,736.00, 
or  a  profit  of  41%  on  this  activity 
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alone.  In  estimating  the  value  of 
professional  services  we  accepted  as  a 
standard  the  average  medical  fees  in 
the  community.  The  cost  of  physical 
examinations  for  employment,  had 
they  been  made  by  outside  doctors, 
would  have  been  144,280.00.  If  this 
figure  is  added  to  the  value  of  treat- 
ments, there  is  a  net  profit  of  60% 
resulting  from  only  two  medical 
activities,  the  treatment  of  industrial 
injuries  and  the  physical  examinations 
of  applicants  for  employment. 

But  the  greatest  profits  are  intan- 
gible. Consider  the  value  of  physical 
examinations  of  applicants  in  reduc- 
ing operating  costs.  At  least  5%  of 
all  applicants  were  rejected  because 
they  were  definite  accident  hazards. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  compre- 
hensive physical  examinations  alone 
will  reduce  the  incident  of  industrial 
injuries  50%  or  more. 

The  total  number  of  rejections  for 
all  causes  varies  from  7  to  10%. 
These  rejections  are  an  important 
factor  in  reducing  labor  turn-over  and 
the  cost  of  hiring.  Lake  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.  found  that  resignations 
due  to  ill-health  dropped  from  8%  to 
less  than  2%  as  a  result  of  careful 
selection  and  assignment  of  employ- 
ees. If  we  accept  $100.00  as  an 
average  figure  for  the  cost  of  hiring 
and  training  employees,  this  repre- 
sents a  very  definite  saving. 

Physical  examinations,  plus  other 
medical  activities,  pay  their  greatest 
profits  in  reducing  time  lost  from 
illness  and  in  increasing  the  physical 
efficiency  of  employees.     The  rejec- 


tion of  those  who  are  definite  sickness 
hazards  or  who  are  dangerous  to 
other  employees  is  an  important 
factor  in  reducing  sickness  rates. 
According  to  Lake  and  the  experience 
of  the  Army  draft  boards  during  the 
war,  out  of  each  one  thousand  unse- 
lected  applicants  for  employment  they 
would  find  on  the  average  sixty- 
six  sufl^ering  from  serious  organic 
diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis,  heart 
disease,  nephritis,  diabetes,  cancer, 
mental  and  nervous  diseases,  general 
debility,  or  venereal  diseases  in  dan- 
gerous stages.  In  addition  there 
would  be  sixty-one  who  would  have 
defects  which  should  be  corrected 
before  they  are  able  to  engage  in 
gainful  work.  No  industry  is  justi- 
fied or  morally  obligated  to  take  on 
such  risks.  It  carries  a  sufficient 
load  if  it  keeps  on  the  job  as  many  as 
possible  of  its  employees  who  develop 
such  conditions. 

Health  measures,  including  the 
supervision  over  lost  time  sickness 
cases,  pay  big  profits.  The  United 
States  Commission  on  Industrial  Re- 
lations estimated  that  each  employee 
loses  an  average  of  nine  days  per  year 
on  account  of  illness.  Florence,  after 
an  extensive  study,  concludes  that 
male  employees  lose  an  average  of 
6.75  days  and  female  employees  an 
average  of  8  days  a  year  on  account  of 
illness.  For  the  year  1934  employees 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  work- 
ing in  the  United  States  lost  an 
average  of  3.9  days  because  of  sick- 
ness and  non-industrial  injuries.  A 
saving  of  four  or  five  days  per  year 
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per  employee  is  a  very  tangible 
profit,  especially  if  the  company  has  a 
liberal  sickness  benefit  plan.  Lake 
reports  a  decrease  of  43%  in  sickness 
benefits  as  a  result  of  medical  service. 
Moore  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Poto- 
mac Telephone  Company  reports 
the  value  of  medical  supervision  of 
those  absent  on  account  of  sickness. 
Prior  to  such  supervision  there  was  a 
loss  of  1,020  days  per  month  per  1,000 
employees  because  of  illness.  After 
a  system  of  supervision  had  been 
effective  for  some  years  the  rate 
dropped  to  331  days  per  1,000,  or  a 
saving  of  700  days  per  month  per 
1,000  employees. 

At  this  point  we  might  digress  to 
answer  a  question  frequently  asked. 
What  would  become  of  the  large  group 
of  unemployables  due  to  physical 
defects  if  all  industry  required  com- 
prehensive employment  examina- 
tions? The  solution  of  the  problem 
is,  I  am  afraid,  a  State  responsibility. 
Many  could  be  salvaged  by  proper 
treatment  and  be  able  to  resume  their 
place  in  industry.  Others  could  be 
provided  with  work  of  a  nature  which 
could  be  done  without  detriment  to 
their  condition.  Those  not  employ- 
able in  any  capacity  must  be  cared 
for  by  the  community. 

STATUS    OF    MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT 

We  will  consider  briefly  some  of  the 
general  principles  to  be  observed  in 
the  organization  of  an  industrial 
medical  service. 

Industry  is  not  operating  for  the 
purpose    of    supporting    a     medical 


department.  On  the  contrary,  a 
medical  department  should  help  sup- 
port the  industry.  It  must  be  one  of 
the  cogs  in  the  industrial  machine 
which  does  its  full  share  in  paying 
dividends  on  the  capital  invested. 
If  it  cannot  meet  these  requirements 
it  will  not  be  successful. 

The  status  of  a  Medical  Depart- 
ment in  a  company  is  important.  If 
it  is  to  perform  its  functions  efficiently 
it  must  be  recognized  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  company  and  given  a 
position  which  demands  respect;  it 
should  have  a  rank  equal  to  other  ad- 
ministrative departments.  The  doc- 
tor in  charge  should  be  considered 
a  head  of  a  department  and  a  techni- 
cal member  on  the  stafT  of  the  chief 
executive.  He  must  have  direct  ac- 
cess to  the  management,  preferably  a 
member  who  has  charge  of  produc- 
tion, since  medical  activities  are  more 
closely  associated  therewith.  Per- 
sonnel and  safety  activities  are  closely 
related  to  medical  and  must  all  be 
coordinated,  but  the  Medical  De- 
partment should  not  be  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  a  Personnel  Man- 
ager, though  there  is  no  objection  to 
his  serving  as  a  coordinator  of  related 
activities.  The  maximum  efficiency 
is  not  possible  unless  the  Chief 
Surgeon  reports  direct  to  the  manage- 
ment. Industrial  medicine  is  similar 
to  military  medicine.  The  Surgeon 
of  an  Army  Division,  for  instance, 
has  the  rank  and  authority  equal  to 
other  chiefs  of  the  division  and  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  Commanding  Officer. 
Until  industry  gives  its  medical  de- 
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partments  similar  recognition  it  will 
lose   much   of  the   value   of  medical 


DEPARTMENT    TO    CARE    FOR    lOOO 

We  have  devoted  considerable  time 
to  general  discussion  before  arriving 
at  a  consideration  of  some  of  the 
essential  features  of  an  industrial 
medical  service.  We  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  it  is  impossible 
to  write  a  shotgun  prescription  for 
industry  as  a  whole.  Each  industry 
and  each  company  in  an  industry  has 
its  special  problems  and  characteris- 
tics but  there  are  certain  essential 
features  which  should  be  included  in 
every  industrial  medical  service.  For 
the  average  industry  of  about  one 
thousand  or  more  employees,  the 
following  activities  are  considered 
necessary: 

/.  Physical  examitjation  of  applicants 
for  employmejit.  Physical  standards 
for  rejection  and  for  the  various  job 
assignments  should  be  adopted.  The 
percentage  of  rejections  will  vary  with 
the  needs  of  the  industry  and  the 
general  health  of  the  locality.  In  our 
experience,  rejections  average  about 
10%  and  about  40%  have  defects 
which  require  correction  before  appli- 
cants can  be  accepted  for  general 
work,  or  who  may  require  assignment 
to  special  jobs. 

2.  treatment  of  injuries.  Minor 
injuries  should  be  treated  at  the  plant. 
More  serious  injuries  should  be  placed 
in  local  hospitals  under  the  best 
surgeons  available,  if  the  company 
has  any  choice  in  the  matter.     The 


company  doctors  should  keep  in 
touch  with  such  cases.  This  activity 
should  be  carried  out  by  a  physician 
or  supervised  by  him. 

J.  Treatment  of  minor  illness  and 
medical  advice.  This  activity  is  a 
most  valuable  measure  in  preventive 
medicine.  Encouraging  employees  to 
call  on  the  plant  physician  whenever 
they  feel  below  par  facilitates  the 
early  diagnosis  of  infectious  diseases, 
uncovers  many  early  symptoms  of 
general  disease,  faulty  hygiene  or 
detrimental  working  conditions.  The 
actual  treatment  of  minor  illness  is 
incidental  but  it  is  of  value  in  keeping 
many  on  the  job  who  would  otherwise 
lose  time. 

4.  Periodic  health  examinations  and 
surveys.  A  routine  physical  examina- 
tion and  a  recording  of  physical 
findings  as  practiced  by  some  indus- 
tries is  a  waste  of  time.  Physical 
findings  alone  will  uncover  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  conditions 
which  may  have  a  deleterious  effect 
on  employees'  health  and  efficiency. 
The  employee's  medical  history, 
symptoms,  habits,  personal  hygiene, 
mental  and  physical  adjustments 
must  be  investigated.  Having  made 
a  detailed  study  of  the  employee,  the 
next  step  is  the  application  of  such 
corrective  measures  as  may  be  indi- 
cated. The  abihty  of  a  doctor  to 
make  the  best  practical  use  of  his 
findings  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
health  is  the  real  measure  of  his 
efficiency  as  an  industrial  physician. 

5.  Special  examinations  of  those 
exposed  to  industrial  disease  hazards. 
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The  medical,  safety  and  technical 
departments  should  cooperate  in  out- 
lining safe  working  conditions  for 
those  exposed  to  industrial  disease 
hazards.  The  medical  department 
should  make  frequent  examinations 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  early 
signs  or  symptoms  of  conditions 
which  might  result  from  exposure  to 
dangerous  chemicals,  gases,  or  dusts. 
Prompt  action  as  indicated  by  the 
findings  will  prevent  the  development 
of  serious  occupational  diseases. 

6.  Sanitation  and  health  education. 
The  medical  department  should  be 
responsible  tor  advising  the  manage- 
ment on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
plant,  office,  or  camp  sanitation. 
The  importance  of  this  activity  will 
vary  with  the  industry.  If  operating 
in  isolated  localities  in  the  tropics  or 
Southern  United  States  where  certain 
diseases  are  endemic  it  may  be  the 
major  medical  activity.  Health  edu- 
cation by  means  of  articles  in  plant 
publications,  by  pamphlets,  posters, 
etc.,  is  also  a  very  valuable  procedure. 

7.  Keeping  medical  records.  This 
is  an  important  function  which  will 
protect  the  company  from  unjust 
claims,  be  of  value  to  the  employee 
as  an  accurate  medical  history,  and 
provide  data  for  statistical  studies 
which  will  indicate  conditions  requir- 
ing special  attention. 

8.  Cooperation.  There  are  many 
activities  which  require  the  coopera- 


tion of  the  personnel,  safety  and 
medical  departments.  Problems  re- 
lating to  fatigue,  mental  up-set,  etc., 
are  of  primary  interest  to  the  person- 
nel department.  However,  if  a  medi- 
cal department  functions  efficiently, 
especially  in  its  health  activities,  it 
can  do  much  to  minimize  such 
conditions. 


We  can  summarize  our  comments 
as  follows:  Industrial  medicine  is 
still  in  its  infancy;  it  has  made  rapid 
strides  during  its  short  life  and  the 
future  holds  possibilities  for  great 
advances.  In  order  to  derive  the 
best  results  from  medicine  both  indus- 
try and  the  medical  profession  must 
make  some  adjustments.  The  prob- 
lems for  industry  and  those  interested 
in  industrial  relations  are:  first,  an 
extension  of  plant  medical  service  to 
include  companies  which  now  fail  to 
make  such  provisions  for  their  em- 
ployees; second,  raising  the  standard 
of  medical  service  in  those  industries 
which  do  not  meet  the  minimum 
requirements;  third,  raising  the  status 
of  a  medical  department  within  a 
company  organization.  The  prob- 
lems for  the  medical  profession  are: 
first,  to  provide  adequate  facilities 
for  the  training  of  physicians  who 
wish  to  enter  industrial  medicine; 
second,  intensive  research  and  inves- 
tigation in  those  branches  of  medicine 
which  may  be  of  value  to  industry. 


"There  is  Evidence  that  Continued  Ex- 
posure to  Even  Moderately  Increased 
Temperatures  Causes  Chronic  Affec- 
tions and  Interferes  with  Human  Effi- 
ciency," Explains  Dr.  McConnell. 


Effects  of  Air 
Conditioning 


By  W.  J.  McConnell,  M.D. 

Assistant  Medical  Director 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 


ALTHOUGH  the  terms  "ven- 
tilation" and  "air  condi- 
tioning" are  sometimes  used 
interchangeably,  and  there  are  those 
who  favor  the  adaption  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  terms,  it  is  desirable, 
both  in  fairness  to  the  public  and  to 
the  industry  which  offers  a  system 
known  as  air  conditioning,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them.  The  term 
ventilation  is  correctly  applied  to  any 
system  which  supplies  or  removes  air 
by  natural  or  mechanical  means  to  or 
from  any  space.  Air  conditioning 
implies  the  simultaneous  control  of 
temperature,  humidity,  and  air  mo- 
tion, and  whenever  necessary,  the 
control  of  radiant  heat  and  of  air 
purity  with  regard  to  ducts,  fumes, 
smoke,  vapors,  gases,  bacteria,  and 
odors. 


It  is  only  within  the  last  30  years 
that  the  various  manifestations  of 
poor  ventilation  became  identified 
with  the  physical  factors  of  the  air. 
Prior  to  this  time  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  primary  cause  of 
poor  ventilation  in  enclosed  occupied 
spaces  was  due  to  the  presence  of 
carbon  dioxide  exhaled  by  the  occu- 
pants. The  most  important  factor 
in  ventilation  was  the  quantity  of 
outdoor  air  required  to  maintain  an 
atmosphere  indoors  containing  not 
more  than  10  parts  of  carbon  dioxide 
per  10,000  parts  by  volume. 

Today  in  air  conditioning,  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  physical  qualities  of 
the  air  rather  than  on  its  chemical 
composition.  The  three  factors  which 
probably  affect  human  comfort  to  the 
greatest     degree     are     temperature. 
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moisture  content,  and  air  movement. 
When  present,  the  eflFects  of  radiant 
heat,  also,  must  be  given  consid- 
eration. 

HEAT    LOST    FROM    BODY 

Body  efficiency  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  relation  between  the 
rate  of  heat  production  and  heat 
dissipation.  The  human  body  has 
the  ability  to  compensate  for  atmos- 
pheric conditions  by  virtue  of  its  heat- 
regulating  mechanism.  The  thermo- 
static control  of  the  body  is  dependent 
upon  a  physiological  adjustment  be- 
tween the  heat  loss  from  the  body  and 
changes  in  external  temperature 
conditions. 

Heat  is  lost  from  the  body  in  three 
ways,  by  evaporation  from  the  skin, 
by  radiation  and  by  convection. 
With  a  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the 
environment,  the  loss  by  radiation 
and  convection  decreases,  and  when 
the  temperature  of  the  environment 
attains  that  of  the  body,  this  loss 
ceases.  Evaporation  of  water  from 
the  body  surface  alone  remains. 
When  environmental  temperature  ex- 
ceeds body  temperature,  heat  passes 
from  the  air  to  the  body. 

The  failure  of  the  thermostatic 
control  of  the  body  leads  to  a  rise  in 
body  temperature.  Disturbances 
occur  in  the  circulatory  system.  The 
peripheral  circulation  responds  to  the 
warm  temperature  stimulation  in  the 
skin  by  increasing  the  blood  flow 
through  the  capillaries.  To  accommo- 
date this  increase  in  circulation,  the 
capillaries  dilate  and  induce  the  flow 


of  a  greater  volume  of  blood  through 
the  cutaneous  circulation.  With  this 
change  there  follows  an  increase  in 
the  heart  rate.  Flushing  of  the  skin 
is  observed  and  sweating  is  profuse. 
Restlessness  and  irritability  are 
noticeable.  Headache  and  nausea 
are  common  complaints.  In  the  more 
extreme  conditions  dizziness,  confu- 
sion, and  numbness  or  soreness  of  the 
skin  are  experienced. 

Although  exposure  to  moderately 
increased  temperature  conditions  may 
not  cause  noticeable  physiological 
reactions,  there  is  evidence  that 
continued  exposure  causes  chronic 
affections  and  interferes  with  human 
efficiency. 

Workers  exposed  to  heat  hazards 
develop  a  diminished  resistance  to 
fatigue  and  disease  and  become  phys- 
ically inefficient.  Degenerative 
changes,  such  as  arthritic  and  muscu- 
lar rheumatism,  chronic  skin  dis- 
orders, and  arteriosclerosis  may  result 
from  long  continued  exposure  to  heat. 

The  reaction  of  the  body  to  pro- 
longed cold  atmospheric  conditions 
is  not  so  well  defined.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  fewer 
industries  require  prolonged  exposures 
to  cold  and  opportunity  to  study  the 
effects  of  cold  is  limited.  It  is  also  a 
fact  that  protective  measures  against 
cold  are  well  developed. 

VENTILATION    REDUCES    ILLNESS 

A  comparison  of  records  for  a  year 
of  good  and  a  year  of  bad  ventilation, 
made  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany,   indicated    that    in    one   plant 
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there  was  a  4  per  cent  increase  in 
output  and  a  50  per  cent  decrease  in 
illness  under  good  ventilation. 

In  the  experimental  work  in  high 
temperatures  conducted  jointly  by 
the  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engi- 
neers at  Pittsburgh  subjects  of  the 
experiments  were  capable  of  per- 
forming four  times  more  work  in  a 
temperature  of  100°  with  a  relative 
humidity  of  30  per  cent  than  in  a 
saturated  humidity  condition  of  100°. 
For  the  ordinary  humidity  of  60  per 
cent  the  subjects  performed  about 
five  times  more  work  in  a  temper- 
ature of  90°  than  in  one  of  120°. 

Vernon  and  his  colleagues  have 
shown  a  relationship  between  high  en- 
vironmental temperatures  and  acci- 
dents. In  a  study  of  accident  rates 
among  coal  miners  in  10  collieries  the 
accident  rate  rose  from  78  per  100,000 
man  shifts  at  temperatures  under 
7o°F.  to  137  per  100,000  man  shifts 
at  temperatures  of  8o°F.  and  over. 

Recent  studies  on  the  psychology 
of  controlled  air  conditions  show  that 
students  subjected  to  properly  air 
controlled  conditions  were  found  to 
answer  fewer  examination  questions, 
but  more  answers  were  correct  than 
those  exposed  to  uncontrolled  con- 
ditions. The  explanation  given  is 
that  those  in  the  air  conditioned 
room  are  complacently  thinking  things 
out  with  a  cool  head,  while  those  in 
the  dry  room  seem  to  be  under  a 
much  greater  nervous  strain  and 
hurried  from  one  question  to  the  next 
without  working  each  out  thoroughly. 
These  same  students  when  placed  in 


the  humidified  room  definitely  became 
more  level  headed  and  answered  more 
correctly  a  fewer  number  of  questions. 
It  was  discovered  that  over  a  long 
period  of  time  students  in  the  air 
conditioned  room  were  very  definitely 
more  efficient  than  those  in  the  old 
type  rooms  and  their  results,  it  is 
concluded,  will  be  markedly  better. 

Obviously,  the  optimum  tempera- 
ture of  the  environment  most  con- 
ducive to  human  comfort  and  at 
which  the  body  works  most  efficiently 
depends  not  only  upon  the  type  of 
work  performed  but  upon  other  fac- 
tors, such  as  state  of  health,  age,  sex, 
clothing,  diet,  and  the  ability  of  the 
individual  to  adapt  himself  to  exist- 
ing climatic  conditions.  A  moderate 
amount  of  fluctuation  in  temperature 
is  beneficial  to  comfort  and  the 
accomplishment  of  physical  and  men- 
tal work.  Whenever  it  is  practicable 
to  do  so,  environmental  air  of  enclosed 
spaces  intended  for  human  occupancy 
should  be  maintained  within  definite 
temperature  limits  which  meet  the 
demand  of  the  larger  number  of 
individuals,  and  the  others,  by  adjust- 
ment of  clothing,  can  accomodate 
themselves  to  the  selected  conditions. 

COMFORT    ZONES 

The  fitness  of  environmental  air 
may  be  determined  either  physiologi- 
cally by  the  sensation  of  comfort,  or  by 
means  of  some  arbitrary  yardstick 
which  indicates  approximately  the 
probable  combined  effects  of  tem- 
perature, humidity,  radiation  and 
air  movement  on  those  exposed  and. 
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where  indicated,  air  purity  with 
regard  to  contamination  with  foreign 
substances.  The  ordinary  thermom- 
eter fails  to  give  an  indication  of 
these  effects,  as  it  only  measures  the 
dry  bulb  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  combined  effects  of  the  tem- 
perature, humidity,  and  air  move- 
ment have  been  determined  experi- 
mentally and  the  index  of  equivalent 
conditions  of  atmospheric  combina- 
tions has  been  termed  the  "effective 
temperature."  This  is  a  relative 
index  of  the  intensity  of  atmospheric 
conditions  felt  by  the  human  body  in 
response  to  temperature,  humidity, 
and  movement  of  the  air,  and  is 
fairly  well  correlated  with  the  physi- 
ological reactions  to  air  environment. 
Effective  temperature  has  been  gen- 
erally computed  from  charts.  But  a 
new  instrument,  as  yet  unnamed,  has 
been  devised  by  Doctors  Baily  and 
Parsons  of  the  Post  Graduate  Hospi- 
tal which  indicates  directly  the  com- 
bined effects  of  these  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  air. 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  the 


criterion  for  adequate  air  conditions 
should  be  the  comfort  of  the  individ- 
ual. The  American  Society  of 
Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers 
have  in  fact  worked  out  comfort  zones 
showing  the  best  air  conditions  for 
sedentary  workers. 

Aside  from  the  physical  factors  of 
the  air  most  conductive  to  comfort 
and  the  inclination  for  work,  industry 
is  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
controlling  and  removing  dusts, 
fumes,  vapors,  and  toxic  gases  which 
may  be  liberated  in  connection  with 
plant  processes.  The  use  of  localized 
hoods  and  exhausts  should  be  em- 
ployed for  withdrawing  these  at  their 
source  of  origin,  thus  preventing 
their  access  to  the  general  atmosphere 
of  work  places.  Where  elimination 
of  these  substances  at  their  source  of 
origin  is  impracticable,  exposed  work- 
ers should  be  protected  by  insisting 
that  they  wear  a  suitable  type 
respirator  which  is  effective  in  filter- 
ing the  air  before  it  is  breathed,  or  by 
furnishing  an  uncontaminated  air 
supply  by  means  of  a  positive  pres- 
sure air  mask. 
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Napping 

INDUSTRY  has  been  caught  nap- 
ping in  the  matter  of  skilled 
labor.  For  three  years,  there 
have  been  warnings  that  once  the 
depression  began  to  lift,  there  would 
be  a  shortage  of  trained  men  in  the 
trades.  And  now  the  shortage  is  at 
hand,  (at  least  in  some  fields).  In- 
dustry and  the  government  have  done 
little  to  prepare  for  the  shortage. 
True  enough  there  have  been  a  few 
adult  evening  classes  for  training  in 
trades.  But  there  has  been  no  sys- 
tematic program,  no  organized  effort 
to  persuade  workers  to  keep  up  their 
skills,  and  to  interest  young  men  in 
becoming  apprentices. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  in  a  pronouncement  last  year, 
called  attention  to  the  shortage, 
which  had  already  begun  to  make 
itself  felt.     They  suggested  a  number 


of  remedies,  including  letting  down 
of  the  immigration  bars  for  skilled 
laborers,  at  a  time  when  io,coo,ooo 
were  out  of  work  in  the  United  States. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
replied  that  there  was  no  shortage, 
or  would  be  none  if  employers  were 
willing  to  take  union  labor. 

The  situation  has  now  been  brought 
to  public  attention  again  by  Alvin 
Dodd,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  American  Management  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Dodd  says  the  shortage  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  auto- 
mobile and  machine  trades. 

"The  pinch  is  already  being  felt," 
said  Mr.  Dodd,  "and  will  grow  more 
acute  as  business  continues  on  the 
upgrade.  The  situation  affects  not 
only  finely  skilled  workers,  but  also 
skilled  workers  and  semi-skilled  work- 
ers. Industry  is  running  around  try- 
ing to  train  men  to  fill  these  jobs, 
but  the  problem  is  not  yet  solved." 
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American  Federation  of  Labor  offi- 
cials replied  that  reports  of  a  skilled 
labor  shortage  were  "either  without 
foundation  or  due  to  discrimination 
against  union  members." 

Sit-down 

A  "SIT-DOWN"  strike  was  set- 
tled early  in  February  at  the 
tire  plant  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company,  in  Akron,  Ohio.  The 
workers,  instead  of  walking  out,  as 
is  customary  in  strikes,  had  seated 
themselves  all  day  in  the  plant. 
They  were  protesting  against  changes 
in  allowances  for  tire  builders  in 
a  shift  from  one  type  of  machine  to 
another. 

After  the  all  day  sit,  an  agreement 
was  reached  by  company  officials, 
headed  by  T.  G.  Graham,  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  labor  relations, 
in  conference  with  L.  L.  Callaghan, 
president  of  the  Goodrich  local  of  the 
United  Rubber  Workers  of  America. 

The  company  stated  after  the 
conference: 

"It  is  agreed  by  the  management 
that  if  the  men  leave  the  plant  in 
an  orderly  manner,  and  as  promptly 
as  possible,  they  may  return  to  work 
when  the  factory  reopens,  but  not 
sooner  than  6  A.  M.  Monday.  Fur- 
ther, there  will  be  no  discrimination. 

"The  company  was  assured  by 
the  employees'  committee  that  in  the 
future,  recognized  procedure  would 
be  followed  and  the  men  would 
return  to  work  while  negotiations 
are  continued." 


Distribute  $6oo^OOO 

THE  Procter  and  Gamble  Com- 
pany, during  February,  an- 
nounced its  97th  profit  sharing  divi- 
dend for  employees.  The  dividend, 
which  amounted  to  $600,000  was 
distributed  among  several  thousand 
workers.  Richard  R.  Deupree,  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  said  a  week's 
vacation  with  pay  would  be  granted 
each  worker  who  has  been  with  the 
company  since  May  i,  1934. 

Finger-  Printing 

CONSIDERABLE  controversy  re- 
sulted from  the  setting  up  by 
the  Realty  Advisory  Board  on  Labor 
Relations,  New  York  City,  of  a  free 
employment  bureau.  The  bureau 
began  to  function  in  February  at  a 
time  when  a  walk-out  of  building 
employees  appeared  imminent.  In 
announcing  organization  of  the  bu- 
reau, William  D.  Rawlins,  executive 
secretary  of  the  realty  board,  declared 
it  could  not  be  classed  as  a  strike- 
breaking agency,  since  it  would  fur- 
nish building  owners  with  permanent 
rather  than  temporary  employees. 
Each  worker  would  be  carefully  in- 
vestigated, it  was  announced.  Appli- 
cants were  to  be  photographed  and 
finger-printed.  The  latter  roused  the 
ire  of  labor  leaders. 

Nevertheless  the  bureau  began  to 
function.  On  the  second  day  of  its 
existence,  it  registered  69  applicants 
for  jobs  as  doormen,  hallmen,  elevator 
operators,  porters,  firemen,  cleaners, 
watchmen  and  other  building  service 
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work.  It  turned  away  about  30. 
The  photographing  and  finger-print- 
ing went  ahead. 

Meantime  James  J.  Bambrick, 
president  of  the  Building  Service 
Employees  Union,  Local  32B  asked 
License  Commissioner  Paul  Moss  to 
investigate  the  bureau's  legality,  and 
to  inquire  particularly  into  the  finger 
printing  practice.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Rawlins,  Mr.  Bambrick  declared  the 
"attempts  to  camouflage  your  new 
strike-breaking  agency  as  an  employ- 
ment bureau  are  pitiable." 

Exodus  Threatened 

THERE  are  few  more  confused 
situations  than  that  in  the  dress 
industry,  in  which  a  strike  of  over 
100,000  workers  was  threatening  at 
the  time  this  issue  of  the  Personnel 
Journal  went  to  press.  There  are 
three  main  factors  in  the  business: 
the  manufacturers,  the  jobbers  and 
the  contractors.  The  manufacturers 
make  their  own  dresses.  The  job- 
bers, on  the  other  hand,  hire  con- 
tractors to  make  dresses  for  them. 
And  the  tendency  is  for  the  jobbers 
to  play  one  contractor  off  against 
another  thus  forcing  down  prices  and 
with  them  wages. 

Among  the  interesting  develop- 
ments of  the  situation  was  the  thread 
of  employers  in  the  business  to  leave 
New  York  City,  as  many  manufactur- 
ing concerns  have  done  lately,  to 
escape  taxes,  labor  trouble,  and  high 
rentals. 

Among   those   making   this   threat 


was  Louis  Rubin,  executive  director 
of  the  Popular  Priced  Dress  Manu- 
facturers Group,  Inc. 

"No  matter  how  distasteful  it  is 
to  the  manufacturer  to  move  away 
from  his  friends  and  family,  he  may 
be  forced  to  do  so  to  save  his  busi- 
ness," said  Mr.  Rubin.  "City  au- 
thorities recently  made  a  survey  of 
the  causes  of  the  manufacturers' 
exodus  to  outlying  communities.  I 
said  then,  and  still  believe  that 
unreasonable  demands  from  unions 
are  the  major  cause  of  the  exodus 
of  business  from  the  city." 

Hotel  Credit  Union 

THE  first  hotel  credit  union  to 
be  formed  in  New  York  State, 
under  a  charter  from  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  in  Washington,  has 
been  started  by  60  employees  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  Under  the  char- 
ter, employee  members  of  the  union 
will  contribute  from  25  cents  to  %\ 
a  week,  can  receive  loans  of  up  to 
$200,  and  will  receive  interest  on  the 
earnings  of  the  organization. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Union,  a 
loan  must  be  repaid  in  full  within  a 
year.  The  interest  rate  is  i  per  cent 
a  month  on  the  unpaid  balance. 

A.  F.  of  L.  Dispute 

THE  dispute  between  William 
Green,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  and  John  L. 
Lewis,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
for  Industrial  Organization  is  likely 
to  split  the  unity  of  the  AFL  to  such 
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an  extent  during  the  coming  la 
months,  that  the  AFL  will  make  little 
headway  in  organizing  industry. 

Mr.  Green  is  backing  the  craft 
type  of  union,  with  the  majority  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  still  behind  him. 
Mr.  Lewis  favors  the  industrial  or 
vertical  type  of  union.  He  is  backed 
almost  unanimously  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  one  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  organizations. 

At  a  convention  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  early  in  February,  Mr. 
Green's  plea  that  the  mine  workers 
drop  their  effort  for  industrial  organ- 
ization, was  greeted  by  a  shout  of 
defiance.  Only  five  of  the  1700  min- 
ers attending  the  convention  stood 
up  when  Mr.  Lewis  asked  those 
whose  minds  had  been  changed  by 
Mr.  Green  to  rise. 

With  the  idea  of  the  industrial 
union  gaining  favor,  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
faces  the  possibility  of  a  new  presi- 
dent being  elected  to  supplant  Mr. 
Green.  Another  possibility  is  a  split 
into  two  federations. 


Soviet  Speed-up 


IN  A  dispatch  from  Moscow  to 
the  New  York  Times,  Harold 
Denny  reports  that  the  first  "Stak- 
hanoff  ten  day  period,"  which  was  a 
speed-up  effort,  resulted  in  some 
successes  and  some  failures.  One  of 
the  failures  was  in  the  Donetz  coal 


basin,  where  the  movement  started. 
There  the  workers  failed  to  maintain 
their  normal  production  quota,  let 
alone  establish  a  new  record. 

The  copper  industry  also  lagged. 
In  ferrous  metallurgy,  however,  the 
daily  output  of  40,600  tons  was  4.2 
per  cent  above  the  schedule.  The 
rolled  metal  output  of  40,700  tons 
was  20  per  cent  over  the  plan.  Iron 
ore  production  was  nearly  13  per  cent 
above  the  quota.  Total  coal  output 
was  slightly  above  the  plan,  and  oil 
production  gained  slightly. 

In  the  iron  industry,  daily  produc- 
tion during  the  first  five  days  was 
considerably  higher  than  in  the  sec- 
ond five  days,  indicating  the  pace 
had  been  set  too  high  to  be  main- 
tained. 

Chrysler  Bonus 

THE  largest  employee  bonus  dis- 
tribution so  far  this  year  is  that 
of  the  Chrysler  Corporation,  which 
in  the  middle  of  February  handed 
out  a  pot  of  ^2,300,000  to  59,000 
workers.  All  employees  who  were 
on  the  rolls  early  this  year,  and  who 
were  also  employed  by  the  company 
during  any  part  of  the  first  quarter 
of  1935,  participated.  The  minimum 
payment  to  any  eligible  employee 
was  $30.  Additional  payments  for 
length  of  service  enabled  many  to 
get  I50. 


An  Address  Presented  to  a  Group 
of  Fifty  Business  Executives  Who 
Meet  Every  Month  at  the  Harvard 
School   of  Business  Administration. 


Leadership  to 
Ensure  Collaboration 


By  F.  J.  ROETHLISBERGER 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
Harvard  University 


AN  INDUSTRIAL  concern  is 
/-\  not  only  an  organization  for 
-*■  -^  the  promotion  of  economic 
purposes;  it  is  also  a  human  organi- 
zation in  which  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  individuals  are  trying  to  find 
expression.  In  these  terms  the 
leader  of  an  industrial  enterprise  has 
two  functions,  he  has  to  manufacture 
and  distribute  a  product  at  a  profit; 
and  he  has  to  get  individuals  and 
groups  of  individuals  to  work  to- 
gether. A  great  deal  of  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  first  function. 
Scientific  controls  have  been  intro- 
duced to  further  the  economic  pur- 
poses of  a  concern  and  the  individuals 
within  it.  Much  of  this  advance  has 
gone  on  in  the  name  of  efficiency  or 
rationalization.  Nothing  compar- 
able to  this  advance  has  gone  on  in 


the  personal  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  employee.  Whatever 
slight  advance  there  may  have  been 
is  completely  overshadowed  by  the 
new  and  powerful  technology  of 
modern  industry. 

For  this  condition  no  one  is  re- 
sponsible. Nor  do  I  imply  that  the 
personal  relations  between  employer 
and  employee  have  not  been  con- 
sidered. The  point  I  wish  to  make 
is  that  effective  relations  between 
employer  and  employee  largely  reside 
in  skills  that  are  personal,  empirical, 
and  intuitive — skills  which  the  indi- 
vidual utilizing  them  cannot  make 
very  explicit. 

Numberless  examples  could  be 
cited  to  show  that  technical  skill  and 
skill  in  handhng  human  relations 
frequently  do  not  go  hand  in  hand  in 
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the  same  individual.  Among  your 
friends  and  acquaintances  you  prob- 
ably all  know  a  man  highly  intelligent 
and  logical  within  his  area  of  spe- 
cialty who  at  the  same  time  is  a 
bungler  in  the  art  of  human  relations. 
Likewise  you  are  all  probably  ac- 
quainted with  individuals  highly 
skilled  in  the  handling  of  people  but 
for  whose  logical  capacities  you  have 
not  much  respect.  That  logical  skill 
and  skill  in  handling  people  do  not 
necessarily  go  together  suggests  that 
they  are  concerned  with  different 
factors.  It  suggests  that  in  handling 
human  relations,  logic  alone  is  not 
enough. 

Leaders  know  that  in  human  col- 
laboration sentiments  and  the  inter- 
action of  sentiments  are  as  important 
as  logic.  So,  the  development  of 
skills  in  the  area  of  human  relations, 
comparable  to  those  in  the  technical 
area,  necessitates  an  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  sentiments. 

SENTIMENTS 

The  relation  of  the  worker  to  his 
job  is  ordinarily  discussed  in  such 
terms  as  fatigue,  monotony,  educa- 
tion, learning,  aptitudes,  safety  and 
health,  but  I  want  to  view  this  rela- 
tionship from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  sentiments. 

An  examination  of  any  large-scale 
industrial  establishment  will  reveal 
that  the  jobs  in  it  all  have  social 
values.  Some  of  them  carry  more 
prestige  and  social  value  than  others. 
This  is  reflected  in  methods  of  pay- 
ment, in  hours  of  work,  and  in  work- 


ing conditions.  Much  evidence 
could  be  cited  to  show  that  the 
worker  is  quite  as  much  concerned 
with  wage  differentials,  that  is,  with 
the  relation  of  his  wages  to  the  wages 
of  the  other  workmen,  as  with  the 
absolute  amount  of  his  wages.  In 
short,  the  job  and  all  the  factors  con- 
nected with  it  together  serve  to  define 
the  social  position  in  the  company  of 
the  person  performing  that  job. 
This  is  a  fact  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. For  any  change  in  the  job  is 
likely  to  alter  the  existing  routine 
relationships  of  the  person  in  the 
job.  The  following  incident  illus- 
trates how  important  small  things 
may  become  in  a  situation  permeated 
with  sentiments. 

TWISTED    SOCIAL    SIGNALS 

The  personnel  of  a  certain  depart- 
ment was  moved  from  one  building  to 
another.  In  the  new  location  it  was 
found  necessary  to  seat  four  people 
across  the  aisle  from  the  remainder 
of  the  group.  It  happened  that  there 
were  three  women  in  the  department 
who  were  to  be  transferred  to  other 
work.  These  three  were  given  desks 
across  the  aisle  so  that  their  going 
would  not  necessitate  a  rearrange- 
ment of  desks.  The  fourth  person, 
a  man,  was  also  given  a  desk  there, 
simply  because  there  was  no  other 
place  for  him  to  sit.  Also  in  choosing 
him,  the  supervisor  was  undoubtedly 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
older  than  the  rest  of  the  group  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  three 
women.     But,  beyond  that,  nothing 
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was  implied  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
so  chosen. 

How  did  the  employee  interpret 
this  change?  He  felt  that  his  super- 
visor regarded  him  as  one  of  the 
women.  The  women  were  being 
transferred  to  other  types  of  work; 
consequently  he  too  would  be  trans- 
ferred before  long.  Two  of  the 
women  were  being  transferred  to 
jobs  in  the  shop.  Hehimself  might  be 
transferred  to  the  shop  and  there  was 
nothing  he  dreaded  more.  Having 
dwelt  on  speculations  such  as  this  for 
awhile,  the  employee  recalled  with 
alarm  that  his  name  had  been  omitted 
from  the  current  issue  of  the  house 
telephone  directory.  This  omission 
had  been  quite  accidental.  The 
house  telephone  directory,  however, 
constituted  in  this  concern  a  sort  of 
social  register.  Names  of  shop  peo- 
ple below  the  rank  of  assistant  fore- 
man were  not  printed  unless  they 
were  employed  in  some  special  ca- 
pacity requiring  contact  with  other 
organizations.  With  the  exception 
of  typists  and  certain  clerical  groups, 
the  names  of  all  office  people  were 
listed.  The  fact  that  his  name  had 
been  omitted  now  took  on  new  sig- 
nificance. It  tended  to  reinforce  his 
growing  conviction  that  he  was  about 
to  be  transferred  to  an  unimportant 
shop  position.  He  became  so  pre- 
occupied with  the  problem  that  he 
could  not  work.  He  was  completely 
demoralized. 

Now  it  may  seem  silly  for  the  em- 
ployee to  have  drawn  so  many  errone- 
ous conclusions.     But  I  wonder  if  any 


of  us  has  been  completely  free  from 
this  kind  of  behavior.  Like  most 
social  beings,  he  was  responding 
appropriately  to  certain  social  signals. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  signals  got 
twisted  by  the  sentiments. 

"don't  be  silly" 

It  will  not  be  my  purpose  here  to 
develop  a  full-blown  theory  of  the 
sentiments.  What  I  shall  try  to  do 
is  to  discuss  some  interesting  proper- 
ties of  sentiments.  The  best  way  I 
know  of  explaining  what  I  mean  by 
sentiments  is  to  diflFerentiate  them 
from  another  class  of  phenomena  with 
which  they  are  often  confused, 
namely,  facts.  Facts  have  two  es- 
sential properties:  (i)  They  are  con- 
clusions about  matters  of  observa- 
tion, and  (2)  they  involve  terms 
which  can  be  defined.  Should  I  say 
"the  temperature  of  this  room  is 
72°F.,"  we  should  all  agree  that  that 
statement  is  either  fact  or  error. 
Should  any  one  of  you  wish  to  chal- 
lenge my  statement,  we  should  agree 
as  to  the  means  by  which  the  state- 
ment could  be  tested,  and  we  should 
all  abide  by  the  results  of  the  test. 

Now  let  me  make  another  judg- 
ment. This  time  I  shall  say  "the 
room  is  too  hot."  Some  of  you  may 
agree,  and  others  of  you  may  dis- 
agree. Let  me  assume  that  someone 
who  disagrees  with  me  wishes  to  con- 
vince me  that  my  statement  is  incor- 
rect. Let  me  assume  that  he  says, 
"But,  the  temperature  in  this  room 
is  68°,"  and  he  shows  me  a  ther- 
mometer to  convince  me.     I  look  at 
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the  thermometer,  agree  with  him  that 
it  registers  68°F.  But  does  that  con- 
vince me?  No.  I  disagree  with  his 
definition  of  "too  hot"  as  a  room  at 
some  temperature  above  68°F.  I 
may  come  back  at  him  and  say, 
"Look  here,  I'm  giving  a  talk  in  this 
room  and  for  the  speaker  a  room  at 
68°  is  too  hot."  He  may  say, 
"Don't  be  silly,"  meaning  that  he 
disagrees  with  my  definition  of  "too 
hot."  Indirectly  he  is  telling  me 
that  I  can't  define  a  room  as  "too 
hot"  in  this  way.  In  short,  all  his 
attempts  to  convince  me  end  up  in 
a  verbal  argument  because  any  at- 
tempts at  verification  involve  an 
arbitrary  definition  of  what  is  "too 
hot"  upon  which  we  cannot  agree. 

The  first  judgment  I  made  was 
capable  of  verification.  It  was 
either  fact  or  error.  The  second 
judgment  I  made  was  an  expression 
of  sentiment,  as  I  am  using  the  word. 
//  was  neither  fact  nor  error.  Expres- 
sions of  sentiment,  are  neither  true 
or  false.  They  refer  to  the  personal 
and  social  life  of  the  person  who  ex- 
presses them.  Apart  from  such  a 
context  they  are  meaningless. 

Sentiments  cannot  be  modified  by 
logic  alone.  When  my  friend  brought 
me  a  thermometer  registering  68°  in 
order  to  convince  me  that  the  room 
was  not  too  hot,  he  thought  I  was 
making  a  statement  of  fact.  Actu- 
ally, I  was  expressing  my  state  of 
mind.  In  short,  I  was  expressing  a 
sentiment.  But  my  friend  was  not 
to  blame  for  his  confusion.  I  didn't 
express  my  sentiment  as  sentiment. 


I  did  not  say  "I  feel  hot."  I  said, 
"This  room  is  hot."  I  stated  it  as 
a  fact,  though  I  did  not  try  to  do  so. 
Now  that  is  another  peculiar  prop- 
erty of  sentiments.  They  are  fre- 
quently disguised  as  fact  or  logic. 
And  so,  two  of  the  most  important 
and  time-consuming  pastimes  of  the 
human  mind  are  (i)  to  express  senti- 
ments as  facts  or  logic,  and  (2)  to 
try  and  modify  sentiments  by  logic. 
Now  we  have  a  clue  to  why  some 
individuals  who  are  particularly 
adept  in  handling  matters  of  fact  and 
logic  are  not  leaders.  They  fall  short 
when  it  comes  to  handling  human 
relations  because  they  are  constantly 
confusing  fact  with  sentiment.  They 
are  treating  expressions  of  sentiment 
as  if  they  were  statements  of  fact. 

LOGIC    NO    ANSWER   TO    SENTIMENTS 

When  an  employee.  Bill,  comes  to 
his  boss  and  says,  "My  piece  rates 
are  too  low,"  the  employer  may  im- 
mediately go  into  a  long  "song  and 
dance"  to  the  effect  that  the  rates 
have  been  set  in  a  most  scientific 
manner  on  the  basis  of  time  and, 
motion  studies  and  that,  moreover, 
these  rates  are  in  accordance  with 
rates  paid  by  other  concerns  in  the 
same  territory  for  comparable  work. 
In  other  words,  he  defines  to  Bill 
what  constitutes  a  "fair  rate,"  just 
as  my  friend  tried  to  define  to  me 
what  is  meant  by  "too  hot."  Now  it 
may  be  that  Bill  is  interested  in  this 
logic.  The  chances  are,  however, 
that  he  is  not.  Why  did  Bill  think 
his    rates   were    too    low?     He    may 
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have  been  trying  to  tell  his  employer 
that  his  wife  was  in  the  hospital; 
his  children  were  sick;  doctor's  bills 
were  rapidly  accumulating  and  he 
did  not  have  enough  money  to  pay 
them.  However,  Bill  has  no  chance 
of  telling  his  story.  He  leaves  the 
office  disgruntled.  Instead  of  get- 
ting human  understanding,  he  gets  a 
logical  definition. 

Often  sentiments  are  such  an  inti- 
mate part  of  our  mental  equipment 
that  we  cannot  make  them  explicit. 
They  act  in  our  thinking  as  absolute 
truths.  For  this  reason  they  con- 
stitute our  ultimate  values  and  sig- 
nificances in  terms  of  which  we  assess 
our  everyday  world.  They  have  a 
tendency  to  persist  and  to  resist 
change.  They  bind  individuals  to- 
gether into  social  groups. 

We  now  see  an  industrial  establish- 
ment as  a  system  or  pattern  of  senti- 
ments. This  way  of  looking  at 
things  will  help  us  to  see  how  every 
item  and  event  in  the  industrial 
environment  becomes  an  object  of  a 
system  of  sentiments.  According  to 
this  way  of  looking  at  things,  ma- 
terial goods,  physical  events,  wages, 
hours  of  work,  etc.,  cannot  be  treated 
as  things  in  themselves.  Instead 
they  have  to  be  interpreted  as  car- 
riers of  sentiments  and  social  values. 
A  leader  may  not  explicitly  think  in 
these  terms,  but  he  does  act  with  an 
understanding   of  their   significance. 

DR.    JEKYLL    AND    MR.    HYDE 

Let  us  see  how  a  supervisor  enters 
into   the   picture.     He   is   related   to 


the  worker  in  a  direct,  personal,  face- 
to-face  way.  Moreover,  he  has  dis- 
ciplinary authority  over  the  worker. 

He  must  exercise  discipline  not  by 
the  conventions  of  ordinary  social 
living  such  as  the  discipline  exercised 
by  a  father  over  his  son,  but  the  logic 
of  efficiency.  He  has  to  be  con- 
stantly insisting  that  the  worker's 
behavior  correspond  to  what  the  logic 
of  efficiency  represents  it  to  be.  But 
what  does  the  logic  of  efficiency  repre- 
sent the  workers'  behavior  to  be? 
It  assumes  that  the  worker  is  a  logical 
being,  primarily  motivated  by  eco- 
nomic interest,  who  will  see  the 
various  technical  systems  set  up  for 
his  economic  interests  as  the  creators 
of  these  systems  see  them,  namely,  a 
logical,  coherent  schemes  which  the 
workers  should  use  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. However,  in  human  situa- 
tions things  do  not  mean  to  indi- 
viduals what  they  are  logically 
intended  to  mean.  They  are  or  they 
mean  what  human  sentiments  inter- 
pret them  to  be  or  to  mean.  And 
so  here  we  have  the  paradox.  The 
very  schemes  management  devises 
to  promote  collaboration  may  be- 
come the  very  factors  which  prevent 
eflfective  collaboration.  What  in  the 
language  of  efficiency  is  intended  as 
a  source  of  help  may  become  when 
translated  into  the  language  of  senti- 
ments a  source  of  constraint. 

The  supervisor  is  in  a  difficult 
situation.  He  knows  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  uphold  strictly  the  logic 
of  efficiency  without  sometimes  de- 
moralizing  his    group.     Many    rules 
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which  he  is  supposed  to  enforce  and 
which,  logically  should  promote 
efficiency  and  thereby  redound  to  the 
workers'  advantage,  become  in  terms 
of  the  workers'  sentiments  petty 
annoyances  and  irritations.  His  task 
as  supervisor  becomes  precarious. 
He  is  put  in  a  position  of  having  to 
give  lip  service  to  a  point  of  view 
which  it  would  be  suicidal  to  practice. 
He  has  to  talk  one  way  and  behave  in 
another.  How  can  he  lead  in  such 
circumstances.'' 

In  one  department,  for  example, 
where  three  occupational  groups  were 
working  together  (wiremen,  solder- 
men  and  inspectors)  there  was  a  rule 
to  the  effect  that  the  wiremen  should 
not  help  each  other.  The  logic  of 
efficiency  said  that  the  wiremen  could 
turn  out  more  work  by  working  only 
on  the  equipment  to  which  they  were 
assigned.  There  would  be  less  op- 
portunity for  talking,  less  likelihood 
of  their  getting  in  each  other's  way 
and  less  likelihood  of  their  delaying 
the  soldermen.  To  the  wiremen, 
however,  this  was  just  another  arbi- 
trary rule.  Many  of  them  preferred 
to  work  together  occasionally.  It 
was  one  of  the  ways  in  which  they 
expressed  their  social  solidarity. 
The  supervisor  recognized  this. 
Moreover,  he  knew  that  working 
together  did  not  necessitate  slowing 
down.  In  fact,  the  evidence  showed 
that  when  the  wiremen  were  refused 
the  privilege  of  helping  each  other, 
they  sometimes  did  less  work.  So 
occasionally  he  allowed  the  wiremen 
to   help   each   other.     By   so   doing. 


however,  he  was  running  counter  to  a 
rule  that,  as  supervisor,  he  was  under 
obligation  to  uphold. 

WHAT    TO    DO    ABOUT    IT 

The  time  has  come  to  restate  the 
question.  We  started  with  two  as- 
sertions: (i)  that  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  an  industrial  leader  is  to 
secure  collaboration,  and  (2)  that  in 
matters  pertaining  to  collaboration 
the  sentiments  and  their  interactions 
are  very  important.  On  the  ground, 
therefore,  that  it  is  wise  to  know 
something  about  the  nature  of  the 
phenomenon  to  be  controlled,  we 
looked  at  the  properties  of  senti- 
ments. We  noticed  their  stubborn, 
persistent  character  in  their  resist- 
ance to  rapid  change  and  to  modifica- 
tion by  logic.  We  examined  the 
industrial  environment.  We  noticed 
how  sentiments  are  being  reflected 
in  the  worker's  job  and  in  his  sur- 
rounding conditions.  We  noticed 
that  even  in  simple  matters,  such  as 
the  moving  of  desks  and  chairs,  senti- 
ments are  also  likely  to  be  manipu- 
lated. We  saw  how  the  logic  of 
efficiency  may  appear  to  the  worker 
as  something  quite  different  from 
what  it  is  intended  to  be.  In  short, 
we  elaborated  a  way  of  looking  at 
things  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
sentiments.  But  now  the  question 
can  be  raised:  Granted  that  this  is  a 
useful  way  of  looking  at  things,  how 
can  it  be  applied? 

The  application  of  this  point  of 
view  to  practice  is  something  which 
some  people  are  doing  intuitively  all 
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the  time.  Its  skillful  application  has 
gone  under  a  number  of  different 
names:  good  breeding,  manners, 
tact,  diplomacy,  courtesy,  person- 
ality, charm,  wisdom,  and  under- 
standing. However,  there  is  a 
method  which  applies  this  point  of 
view  to  practice  more  explicitly  and 
systematically. 

SIT    DOWN    AND    LISTEN 

This  method  is  called  interviewing. 
When  I  speak  of  interviewing,  I  am 
speaking  of  a  method  of  assessing  a 
person's  attitudes  and  the  factors 
determining  them.  Whenever  any 
one  of  us  undergoes  this  experience 
of  sitting  down  and  patiently  listen- 
ing to  an  individual,  not  with  the 
purpose  of  making  any  moral  judg- 
ments, but  with  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  understand  why  he  feels  and  acts 
as  he  does,  we  discern  the  beginnings 
of  a  new  method  of  human  control. 

Let  me  try  and  tell  you  better  what 
I  mean.  When  the  Western  Electric 
Company  interviewed  some  20,000 
employees,  they  hoped  to  get  "facts" 
in  the  strict  sense  in  which  I  previ- 
ously defined  fact.  From  this  data 
they  hoped  to  improve  working  con- 
ditions and  company  policy.  What 
they  did  get  from  the  interviews  was 
an  inextricable  mixture  of  facts  and 
sentiments.  This  outpouring  of 
human  sentiments  could  not  be  used 
in  the  simple  fashion  originally  con- 
ceived. To  the  credit  of  manage- 
ment they  did  not  throw  the  senti- 
ments into  the  rubbish  heap.  They 
began  to  see  that  sentiments,  when 


properly  understood  and  interpreted, 
were  more  important  than  the  facts 
they  had  expected  to  get. 

The  most  important  development 
of  this  interviewing  program  was  the 
experience  which  the  interviewers 
received  and  in  turn  communicated 
to  supervisors.  When  some  of  the 
more  enterprising  of  the  interviewers 
realized  the  nature  of  the  material 
they  were  eliciting  from  employees, 
they  began  to  devise  rules  and  meth- 
ods for  ferreting  out  and  trying  to 
understand  the  employees'  senti- 
ments. And  they  found  that  the 
rules  they  devised  to  improve  their 
interviewing  technique,  were  easily 
translatable  into  simple  rules  for  the 
supervisor  in  handling  his  personal 
relations. 

These  rules  apply  equally  to  all 
ranks,  to  the  president  in  his  relations 
with  vice-presidents,  to  the  plant 
manager  in  his  relations  with  super- 
intendents, as  well  as  to  the  foreman 
in  his  relations  with  workers. 

FIVE    RULES    FOR    LEADERS 

(i)  He  should  listen  patiently  to 
what  his  subordinate  has  to  say 
before  making  any  comment  himself. 
Probably  the  quickest  way  to  stop  a 
person  from  sufficiently  expressing 
himself  is  to  interrupt.  Besides  ac- 
tively listening  and  not  interrupting, 
the  supervisor  should  try  to  under- 
stand what  his  subordinate  is  saying, 
and  should  show  his  interest  in  what 
is  being  said. 

(2)  He  should  not  be  too  ready  to 
suggest  or  imply  judgments  of  value 
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regarding  his  subordinate's  overt  or 
verbal  behavior.  If  the  employee 
said,  "This  is  a  hell  of  a  company  to 
work  for,"  the  attitude  of  the  super- 
visor should  not  be,  "Tut,  tut,  my 
good  man,  you  are  not  displaying  the 
proper  spirit."  Instead,  he  should 
try  to  have  the  employee  express 
himself  more  fully  by  asking  why  he 
feels  that  way.  It  was  found  that 
in  many  instances  the  employees  by 
themselves  were  not  able  to  state 
precisely  the  particular  source  of 
their  dissatisfaction,  but  that  if  they 
were  encouraged  to  talk  freely,  the 
effect  was  not  merely  emotional  relief 
but  also  the  revelation  to  the  listener 
and  sometimes  to  the  speaker  of  the 
exact  basis  of  the  complaint. 

(3)  He  should  not  argue  with  his 
employees.  The  interviewers  had 
seen  the  futility  of  trying  to  change 
sentiments  by  logic.  It  was  recom- 
mended to  the  supervisor  that  the 
best  way  to  avoid  arguments  was  to 
see  that  the  employees'  sentiments 
did  not  act  on  his  own.  When  Bill 
told  his  employer  that  piece  rates 
were  too  low,  he  acted  upon  his  em- 
ployer's sentiments.  The  employer 
felt  he  had  to  defend  his  wage  scale. 

(4)  He  should  not  pay  exclusive 
attention  to  the  words  used  by  the 
employee.  The  interviewers  had 
discovered  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  state  sentiments  as  facts  and  that 
in  ordinary  circumstances  the  partici- 
pants are  likely  to  become  more 
interested  in  the  truth  of  the  facts 
than  in  the  sentiments  that  are  being 
expressed.     Bill's  employer,  it  will  be 


remembered,  paid  attention  only  to 
the  words  of  Bill's  complaint  with  the 
result  that  he  failed  to  learn  anything 
about  Bill's  personal  situation. 

(5)  He  should  listen  not  only  to 
what  a  person  wants  to  say  but  also 
to  what  he  does  not  want  to  say  or 
cannot  say  without  assistance. 

So  a  new  conception  of  leadership 
was  developed  which  began  to  extend 
to  the  higher  ranks  of  supervision 
and  to  the  higher  executives  of  the 
company.  They  found  that  one  of 
their  functions  as  supervisors  and 
managers  was  to  listen  to  and  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the 
sentiments  of  their  employees  and 
with  the  nature  of  the  social  structure 
or  system  of  sentiments,  called  the 
"company."  They  began  to  see 
more  clearly  that  each  industrial 
concern  had  a  social  structure,  which 
was  related  to  the  wider  social  struc- 
ture of  the  community. 

CREAKINGS    AND    GROANINGS 

When  they  listened  to  the  com- 
plaints of  their  employees,  they  re- 
alized that  they  were  listening  to  the 
creakings  and  groanings  of  their  own 
social  structure.  When  they  saw  the 
newly  arrived  young  college  man 
"making  an  ass  of  himself,"  annoyed 
at  the  "red  tape"  which  seemed  to 
block  his  movements  at  every  turn, 
they  realized  they  were  watching  the 
painful  adaptations  of  a  logically 
tutored  individual  to  a  complicated 
social  structure  affected  by  senti- 
ments. They  began  to  understand 
better    the    battered    and    mutilated 
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state  in  which  their  own  neat  plans 
and  policies  finally  reached  the 
worker  after  having  been  transmitted 
through  an  elaborate  supervisory 
hierarchy.  Also  they  began  to  un- 
derstand better  why  the  reports  they 
received  from  their  immediate  sub- 
ordinates as  to  what  was  happening 
at  the  front  line,  after  having  been 
transmitted  through  an  elaborate 
supervisory  hierarchy,  did  not  coin- 
cide with  what  they  learned  from  the 
interviewing  program. 

In  short,  they  began  to  see  right 
before  their  eyes  something  very 
diflFerent  from  their  "blueprint 
plans."  They  saw  an  intricate  web 
of  human  relations  bound  together  by 
a  system  of  sentiments  which  I  have 
called  a  "social  structure,"  riddled 
with  social  routines  defining  attitudes 
and  feelings,  duties  and  obligations 
of  workers  to  each  other,  to  their 
supervisors    and    to    the    company. 

Many  industrial  problems  need 
to  be  redefined  in  these  terms.     Each 


executive,  as  a  leader,  should  under- 
stand better  the  particular  social 
structure  of  his  own  company,  in 
terms  of  the  social  routines  that  con- 
trol and  regulate  the  behavior  and 
attitudes  of  the  individuals  within 
it;  he  should  understand  how  any 
serious  disruption  of  these  routines 
will  arouse  feelings  of  insecurity 
among  his  employees;  how  social 
structures  not  only  make  the  stability 
but  in  some  instances  for  "red  tape"; 
how  they  make  difficulties  in  com- 
munication— difficulties  in  transmit- 
ting orders  down  the  line  as  well  as 
in  obtaining  accurate  information 
up  the  line. 

The  people  at  the  top  of  a  company 
determine  its  social  structure.  In 
other  words  they  determine,  the  kind 
of  people  who  will  stay  with  the 
company,  the  kind  of  collaboration 
given,  the  efficient  social  living  of 
each  and  every  employee,  and  there- 
fore the  company's  stability  in  the 
social  milieu. 


A  Contrast  of  the  Characteristics 
of  All  Relief  Recipients  with  Charac- 
teristics of  Those  Who  Seek  Jobs. 


Employables 
on  Relief 


By  P.  M.  Russell 

New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co. 


LETTER  OF  TR.'^NSMISSAL 
Editor,  Personnel  Journal: 

You  will  find  attached  some  material  selected  from  the  New  Jersey  pamphlet, 
"Neighbors  in  Need,"  a  study  of  New  Jersey  families  on  relief,  which  may  serve  to 
tie  in  with  the  Philadelphia  study  of  those  seeking  employment,  "Characteristics  of 
the  Jobless"  published  in  the  December  1935  issue  of  the  Personnel  Journal,  sufficiently 
to  present  a  rather  more  general  set  of  characteristics  of  the  unemployed. 

My  belief  is  that  the  Philadelphia  study  is  selective  with  a  bias  toward  higher 
grade  applicants,  and  needs  to  be  modified  by  the  inclusion  of  many  semi-skilled  and 
unskilled  workers,  particularly  of  foreign  birth  or  extraction,  who  would  not  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  be  so  quick  to  use  facilities  like  the  Philadelphia  Employ- 
ment Office. 

The  attached  summary,  therefore,  seems  to  me  to  supply  something  of  the  balance 
in  coverage  that  may  be  lacking  in  the  Philadelphia  study. 

A  STUDY  of  10,000  relief  fami-  some  more  recently  available  infor- 
lies  in  New  Jersey  provides  mation  from  the  same  study,  throws 
the  basis  for  a  pamphlet  additional  light  on  a  subject  which 
which  appeared  recently  under  the  was  treated  in  the  December,  1935, 
title  of  "Neighbors  in  Need,"  issued  Personnel  Journal  under  the  head- 
by  the  New  Jersey  Emergency  Relief  ing,  "Characteristics  of  the  Jobless." 
Administration.  Material  selected  The  latter  article  was  based  on  a 
from  this  pamphlet,  supplemented  by  study  of  new  applicants  for  employ- 
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ment  at  the  Philadelphia  State  Em- 
ployment Office. 

Direct  comparisons  between  the 
two  studies  are  somewhat  limited  be- 
cause of  differences  in  classifications 
and  definitions  such  as  invariably 
occur  with  uncoordinated  researches, 
but  the  present  summaries  appear 
to  supplement  the  findings  of  the 
Philadelphia  research  in  a  manner 
which  may  prove  useful  to  personnel 
executives. 

The  characteristics  of  New  Jersey 
employables  in  relief  families  exhibit 
several  important  differences  from 
those  of  Philadelphia  employment 
office  applicants:  (i)  they  represent 
an  older  age  distribution  with  prob- 
ably greater  difficulty  of  qualifying 
for  new  employment,  (2)  they  reveal 
a  relatively  lower  degree  of  fitness  for 
white-collar  work  and  probably  a 
somewhat  less  favorable  position  with 
regard  to  competition  with  younger 
eligibles,  especially  in  semi-skilled- 
work,  and  (3)  many  family  heads 
have  so  suffered  from  long  idleness, 
loss  of  skill,  and  broken  morale  that 
many  of  them  would  not  be  found 
applying  at  public  employment  offices. 

Of  those  who  are  on  relief  in  New 
Jersey  but  who  are  available  for  em- 
ployment, 74%  of  the  men  and  95% 
of  the  women  are  native  born.  The 
definition  of  "available"  excludes  the 
woman  member  of  each  family  who 
is  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  home 
and  children. 

The  age  distribution  of  male  heads 
of  families  in  New  Jersey  shows  a 
lower    proportion  up    to    the    40-44 


year  group  and  a  higher  proportion 
beyond  age  45.  The  Philadelphia 
table  has  been  recomputed  for  a 
total  range  of  20-64  years. 


20-24  years. , 
25-29  years. 
30-34  years. 
35-39  years. 
40-44  years. 
45-49  years. 
50-54  years. 
55-59  years. 
60-64  years. 


Per  Cent 

Philadelphi 
Per  Cent 

100. 0 

100. 0 

14.9 

18.7 

12 

16 

0 

12 

13 

0 

14 

15 

4 

>3 

■3 

4 

1.3 

10 

2 

9 

6 

4 

5 

4 

6 

4 

2 

2 

3 

The  age  characteristics  of  employ- 
able women  in  relief  families  in  New 
Jersey  are  definitely  affected  by  the 
exclusion  of  "home-makers."  More 
than  50%  of  those  available  for  em- 
ployment are  20-24  years  old,  and 
14.9%  are  in  the  25-29  year  group. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  35.5%  and 
1 8.2%  respectively  in  the  Philadelphia 
study. 

The  type  of  job  held  longest  reveals 
wide  divergences  in  two  classifications 
between  the  New  Jersey  study  of 
those  on  relief  and  the  Philadelphia 
study  of  applicants  for  employment. 


Clerical — meri 6.0  15.0 

Executive  and  professional 

—men 5.8  13.3 

Clerical — women 5.9  35.7 

Executive  and  professional 
— women 0.7  11. 8 

This  draws  attention  to  the  lower 
educational  background  of  relief  fami- 
lies  in   New  Jersey.     The   following 
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table,  which  includes  both  male  and 
female  family  heads  and  also  juniors, 
is  striking  in  its  significance: 

By  Juniors, 
Age  16-25 
By  Family  Heads  (incl.) 

Grades  Completed  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 


None. 


5to8 

9  to  12 

13  and  over. 
Unknown. . . 


27.1 


Of  family  heads,  more  than  half  of 
the  foreign  born  on  relief  have  had 
less  than  five  years  of  schooling,  48% 
of  the  negroes  are  under  the  same 
handicap,  but  only  19%  of  the  native 
whites  are  so  limited.  The  education 
of  juniors  available  for  employment, 
who  have  finished  their  schooling, 
shows  the  effect  of  compulsory  school 
attendance,  but  also  reveals  a  need 
for  further  training  if  these  young 
people  are  to  meet  effectively  the 
competition  for  jobs.  More  than 
50%  of  these  juniors  have  had  no 
regular  work  experience. 

Another  measure  of  the  handicaps 
that  beset  New  Jersey  relief  family 
heads  who  are  employable  is  the  time 
since  last  regular  employment. 


2  to  3  years 

3  to  4  years 

4  to  5  years 

5  years  or  more. 


19.0 
18.7 
12.7 
"•3 


17.6 
10.9 
8.9 
II. 9 


year  or  less 
to  2  years. 


^5-4 
25-3 


Deficiency  in  education,  loss  of 
manual  skill,  and  advancing  years  of 
family  heads  constitute  a  problem, 
the  effect  of  which  is  bound  to  produce 
a  serious  impact  on  younger  members 
of  these  families  who  will  be  saddled 
with  the  responsibility  of  family 
support. 

The  economic  burden  will  rest  more 
and  more  on  these  young  men  and 
women  as  they  become  employed  and 
assume  the  obligations  of  breadwin- 
ners. The  consequent  frustration  of 
their  personal  hopes  and  plans  is 
likely  to  produce  a  wide  range  of 
emotional  maladjustments  with  which 
personnel  directors,  supervisors  and 
foremen  must  cope  sooner  or  later. 

The  characteristics  of  the  whole 
army  of  jobless  from  the  well- 
equipped,  alert,  young  applicant  to 
the  elderly,  unskilled  man  who  has 
lost  hope  entirely  cannot  be  derived 
from  either  of  the  studies  discussed 
here.  The  writer  feels,  however,  that 
a  few  comments  on  New  Jersey  relief 
families  will  help  to  broaden  the  per- 
spective of  those  in  the  employment 
field  who  are  concerned  with  the 
human  material  that  is  asking  or  wait- 
ing to  be  used. 


Needs  of  Individuals,  Particularly  of 
the  Middle-Aged  and  Old,  Should  Be 
Considered  in  Arranging  Illumina- 
tion   and   in    Prescribing    for   Glasses 


Care  Needed 
In  Lighting 


By  C.  E.  Ferree  and  G.  Rand 

VVilmer  Ophthalmological  Institute,  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School 


EDITOR'S  INTRODUCTION 

Eye-sight  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  on  the  efficiency 
of  every  worker.  From  both  the  humanitarian  and  the  selfish  points-of-view,  the 
employer  should  consider  carefully  the  matter  of  whether  he  has  the  best  lighting. 
In  this  article,  the  authors,  who  are  noted  research  experts  on  the  subject  of  light, 
point  out  that  though  they  believe  that  an  increase  in  the  brightness  of  light  is  needed 
by  the  middle-aged  and  old,  yet  a  general  and  indiscriminate  use  of  more  light  is  not 
necessarily  desirable.  Lighting  needs  must  be  carefully  studied.  The  authors 
discuss  the  light  and  glasses  needs  of  a  number  of  individuals.  They  are  particularly 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  the  middle  aged  and  older  worker.  The  "presbyopic 
eye,"  which  they  mention  in  their  first  sentence  is  an  eye  suffering  from  presbyopia, 
which  is  defined:  "Long-sightedness,  especially  that  incident  to  old  age  and  due  to 
rigidity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  which  renders  accommodation  difficult  for  near 
objects." 

THERE  are  two  ways  of  aiding  mer  of  these  is  the  major  and  the 
the  presbyopic  eye  to  see  its  latter  a  minor  or  auxiliary  aid.  How- 
object  at  near  distances,  ever,  the  proper  selection  of  glasses 
namely,  correcting  glasses  and  in-  cannot  be  made  without  reference  to 
creased  intensity  of  light.     The  for-  the  amount  of  light,  and  conversely 
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the  amount  of  light  necessary  depends 
upon  the  strength  of  glasses.  The 
best  procedure  is  the  selection  of  the 
optimum  combination  of  intensity  of 
light  and  strength  of  glass. 

So  far  as  the  correcting  glass  is  con- 
cerned, the  strength  of  glass  required 
at  a  given  near  distance  is,  within 
comparatively  narrow  but  significant 
limits,  inversely  related  to  the  in- 
tensity of  light  used.  At  high  in- 
tensities, work  can  be  discriminated 
with  a  weaker  glass  than  at  medium 
and  low  intensities.  This  is  because 
the  higher  intensities  of  light  increase 
acuity  and  the  visibility  of  an  object. 

But  there  are  objections  to  the  use 
of  high  intensities  of  light  in  selecting 
correcting  glasses,  (i)  If  a  glass 
were  selected  at  a  high  intensity,  it 
would  have  to  be  used  at  high  intensi- 
ties. So  selected,  the  glasses  pre- 
scribed would  be  unsatisfactory  for 
work  at  medium  and  low  intensities. 
(2)  High  intensities  are  difficult  to 
obtain  in  present  lighting  practice 
with  adequate  protection  from  glare 
from  the  source  of  light.  (3)  Pro- 
longed use  of  too  high  an  intensity  of 
light  causes  discomfort,  because  of 
glare  from  the  page  or  other  work. 
(4)  Glasses  have  to  be  used  in  all  sorts 
of  locations  and  situations.  High  in- 
tensities are  not  found  in  all  locations 
and  situations  and  probably  never 
will  be. 

On  the  other  hand  with  very  low 
illuminations  the  tendency  is  to 
choose  a  stronger  glass  in  order  to 
secure  benefit  from  magnification. 
Such  a  glass,  however,  would  not,  in 


most  cases,  be  satisfactory  at  medium 
and  high  intensities  without  changing 
the  distance  of  the  work,  and  prob- 
ably not  even  then  because  of  the 
greater  amount  of  convergence  re- 
quired, the  less  favorable  relations 
between  accommodation  and  con- 
vergence, and  the  undue  limitation 
of  the  range  of  distance  over  which 
the  object  can  be  discriminated.  At 
high  intensities  the  additional  magni- 
fication is  not  needed  for  comfortable 
discrimination  of  the  object. 

Obviously,  then,  the  best  practical 
procedure  requires  that  the  glass  be  of 
a  strength  that  is  most  satisfactory 
for  the  range  of  intensities  that  pre- 
vails in  the  current  lighting  practice — 
due  exception  being  made  for  cases 
where  the  glasses  are  to  be  used  only 
or  primarily  at  special  intensities  of 
illumination.  This  range  of  usual 
light  intensities  is  now  from  5  to  20 
ft.  c,  and  that  glass  should  be  selected 
which  is  the  most  satisfactory 
throughout  this  range. 

Our  experience  leads  us  to  believe 
that  in  most  cases,  a  glass  which  is 
satisfactory  for  this  range  will  also 
be  reasonably  satisfactory  even  if 
higher  intensities  of  light  are  preferred 
because  of  some  condition  of  the 
sensorium  or  because  of  some  other 
reasons. 

Let  us  illustrate  with  two  cases. 

Mr.  A.  G.,  age  56,  is  an  instrument 
maker.  As  the  intensity  of  light  de- 
creases he  requires  stronger  glasses, 
but  he  does  not  find  the  strongest  light 
and  the  weakest  glasses  most  com- 
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fortable,  but  medium  light  and  me- 
dium strength  glasses. 

InleHsity  0/  Light  SIrenglh  0/  Classes' 

Riekl  Eye    Uft  Eye 
3oft.c.  1.37        1.25 

10-20  ft.  c.  1.50        1.37 

5  ft.  c.  1.62        1.62 

0/5  ft.  c.  2.12        2.12 

*  Strength  of  reading  glass  is  specified  in  diopters, 
the  conventional  ophthalmological  unit  of  strength 
of  lens.  A  one-diopter  lens  focuses  parallel  rays  at 
a  distance  of  l  meter;  a  two-diopter  lens  at  50  cm., 


Mr.  A.  G.'s  preferred  intensity  of 
illumination  for  reading  is  ii  to  I2 
ft.  candles,  but  he  does  not  suffer 
acute  discomfort,  unless  the  light  is 
less  than  5  ft.  candles  or  more  than  16 
ft.  candles.  At  these  intensities  of 
light,  which  are  about  what  is  usually 
found,  he  prefers  glasses  of  strength 
1.5  for  the  right  eye  and  1.37  for  the 
left. 

This  combination  has  all  the  de- 
sired requirements  for  reading, 
namely,  the  intensity  of  light  prefer- 
red, a  strength  of  glass  that  was 
entirely  comfortable,  and  a  range  of 
distance  over  which  the  object  could 
be  seen  with  satisfactory  clearness 
greater  than  for  any  other  combina- 
tion. The  favorable  range  of  distance 
here  was  due  both  to  lesser  strength  of 
glass  and  to  the  very  satisfactory  visi- 
bility given  by  the  comparatively  high 
intensity  of  light.  The  combination  of 
-I- 1. 37  S,  right  eye,  and  -I-1.25  S,  left 
eye,  and  30  ft.  c.  of  illumination,  was 
not  preferred  because  this  intensity 
on  the  page  was  glaring  and  higher 
than  his  limit  of  toleration  for  com- 
fortable reading.     Moreover  the  glass 


chosen  for  this  illumination  was  too 
weak  in  light  of  20  ft.  c.  and  less.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  glass  chosen  for 
1.5  ft.  c.  of  illumination  was  too 
strong  to  be  comfortable  in  brighter 
light. 

While  he  had  facilities  in  his  own 
shop  for  10  ft.  c.  and  more,  his  work 
was  on  dark  material  and  often  re- 
quired him  to  go  from  room  to  room 
to  examine  and  repair  apparatus 
where  not  so  much  illumination  was 
provided.  So  it  seemed  highly  satis- 
factory to  prescribe  glasses  that  were 
most  efficient  at  about  10-12  ft. 
candles,  and  which  were  also  reason- 
ably satisfactory  for  occasional  work 
at  lower  intensities  of  illumination. 

The  case  of  Mrs.  G.  R.  may  be 
given  more  briefly.  She  is  a  college 
professor,  aged  48.  Her  preferences 
are: 

Inlensily  of  Light  Strength  of  Glasses 

Right  Eye    LeJI  Eye 

30  ft.  C.  0.25  O.  12 

20  ft.  c.  o .  50        o .  37 

2-18  ft.  c.  0.75        0.62 

1.25  ft.  c.  1 .00        0.87 

Her  preferred  combination  of 
strength  of  glass  and  intensity  of  light 
was  0.75  right  eye,  0.62  left  eye,  and 
8.5  ft.  candles  of  illumination. 

This  combination  had  for  her  the 
desired  requirements  for  comfortable 
reading,  namely,  the  intensity  of  light 
preferred,  a  strength  of  glass  that  was 
entirely  comfortable  and  a  range  of 
distance  over  which  print  was  clear 
greater  than  for  any  other  combina- 
tion that  was  comfortable.  A  weaker 
glass,  for  example,  would  have  given  a 
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greater  range  of  clear  seeing  but  this 
would  have  required  an  intensity  of 
light  that  was  glaring  and  uncom- 
fortable. As  in  the  case  of  Mr.  A.  G., 
a  stronger  glass  was  wanted  only  at 
very  low  intensities  of  illumination 
where  visibility  was  poor  and  the  print 
could  be  seen  clearly  only  with  the 
benefit  of  the  magnification  afforded 
by  a  stronger  glass. 

These  examples  well  illustrate  the 
need  for  giving  attention  to  both  fac- 
tors, strength  of  glass  and  intensity  of 
light,  in  making  a  prescription.  This 
indicates  clearly  that  the  prescribing 
of  glasses  and  the  prescribing  of  light 
should  be  done  by  one  who  is  compe- 
tent to  give  both  factors  due  con- 
sideration. Often  too  strong  glasses 
are  prescribed  because  too  low  an 
intensity  of  light  has  been  used  in 
making  the  examination;  and  con- 
versely, frequently  too  high  an  in- 
tensity of  light  is  advised  because  the 
person  is  wearing  too  weak  a  glass. 

This  discussion,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, has  no  adverse  bearing  on  any 
ideal  or  just  desire  to  raise  the  general 
level  of  intensity  in  lighting  practice. 
In  fact  the  procedure  recommended 
is  the  best  way  to  bring  about  an 


increase  in  the  amount  of  light  used 
by  that  part  of  the  population  most  in 
need  of  it,  namely,  the  middle-aged 
and  old.  Such  an  increase  in  the 
brightness  of  light  will  have  perma- 
nence and  stability  only  if  it  is  based  on 
the  sound  foundation  of  a  physiologi- 
cal requirement.  Any  plan  which  in- 
discriminately advocates  more  light 
for  everybody  is  not  based  on  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  ocular 
situation  and  is  apt  to  prove  detri- 
mental and  slow  up  progress  towards 
better  lighting. 

The  raising  of  the  level  of  lighting 
to  any  considerable  extent  will  come 
in  time,  but  the  prescribing  of  glasses 
cannot  wait  for  the  desired  progress 
in  that  direction.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  a  practical  situation  in  the 
present.  When  the  progress  comes, 
it  can  be  taken  into  account  in  test 
procedures,  that  is,  the  text  will  be 
made  at  higher  intensities  of  light. 
Then  weaker  glasses  will  be  preferred 
for  near  work,  and  this  will  have  the 
very  desirable  feature  of  a  greater 
range  of  distance  over  which  the 
glasses  will  provide  clear  seeing.  Also 
the  glasses  will  not  need  to  be  changed 
so  frequently  as  presbyopia  advances. 


Labor  Relations  in  Industry  Are  Now  Front 
Page  News  and  Executives  Are  Taking  More 
Interest  in  Them.  Personnel  Men  Should 
Take  Advantage  of  This  Opportunity. 


The  Proper  Job  of  the 
Personnel  Department 


By  Glenn  Gardiner 

Forstmann  Woolen  Company 


THE  personnel  manager  of 
a  well-known  manufacturing 
company  said  to  me  recently, 
with  the  deep  satisfaction  of  accom- 
plishment, "As  soon  as  I  get  a  Credit 
Union  set  up  in  our  organization,  we 
will  have  included  in  our  Personnel 
Program  every  personnel  activity 
that  I  know  of." 

This  man  was  making  the  grave 
error  of  measuring  the  effectiveness  of 
his  Industrial  Relations  Program  by 
the  number  of  personnel  activities  he 
had  been  able  to  promote.  In  my 
judgment,  the  only  measure  of  the 
effectiveness  of  an  industrial  relations 
program  is  the  degree  of  sincere  good- 
will and  understanding  that  it  de- 
velops between  management  and 
workers.  Whether  this  attitude  of 
mutual  confidence,  respect  and  coop- 


eration is  brought  about  by  a  broad 
program  of  personnel  activities  or 
without  the  utilization  of  an  extensive 
personnel  program  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. The  method  is  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  results. 

LESS    WELFARE    WORK 

As  is  well  known.  Personnel  Depart- 
ments were  originally  set  up  with  the 
idea  that  to  them  could  be  delegated 
the  responsibility  for  building  indus- 
trial goodwill.  The  function  was 
conceived  rather  as  a  Welfare  Pro- 
gram than  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Production  Program.  Companies  re- 
garded with  some  pride  the  develop- 
ment of  an  extensive  program  of 
recreational,  welfare  and  employee 
service  activities.  In  fact,  it  was 
rather  an  easy  escape  from  responsi- 
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bility  for  the  chief  executive  to  turn 
over  to  a  personnel  department  the 
responsibility  for  building  up  in  em- 
ployees an  attitude  of  confidence, 
loyalty,  and  cooperation. 

With  this  conception  of  the  per- 
sonnel function,  it  was  only  natural 
for  the  personnel  department  to 
establish  its  contacts  directly  with 
workers  through  the  medium  of  many 
personnel  activities.  But  we  have 
come  to  realize  that  the  building  of 
employee  goodwill  through  such  activ- 
ities cannot  accomplish  the  net  re- 
sults that  are  possible  if  we  place  this 
responsibility  upon  the  line  organiza- 
tion which  has  direct  control  of  work- 
ers on  the  job  every  hour  of  the 
working  day. 

Furthermore,  every  bit  of  earnest 
effort  on  the  part  of  a  functionalized 
personnel  department  can  be  set  at 
naught  by  a  supervisory  organization 
which  has  not  been  taught  to  play  a 
part  in  building  good  industrial  rela- 
tions. Though  supervisors  can  be  a 
tremendous  asset,  they  can  also  be  a 
terrible  liability. 

EVERY  SUPERVISOR  A  PERSONNEL  MAN 

Unless  we  can  instill  in  our  super- 
visors a  high  degree  of  human-rela- 
tions-consciousness no  extravagant 
set-up  of  personnel  activities  can 
hope  to  build  sound  industrial  rela- 
tions. Unless  the  supervisor  is  the 
embodiment  of  fairness  and  con- 
sideration for  workers,  the  pronounce- 
ment of  fair  practice  policies  by  top 
management  and  by  personnel  de- 
partments merely  gives   the  worker 


the  impression  of  insincerity.  "If 
the  company  believes  in  fair  play," 
the  worker  says,  "then  why  doesn't 
it  give  me  a  boss  who  practices  fair 
play." 

It  does  not  help  the  supervisor  on 
the  job  very  much  if  the  worker  feels 
that  "the  personnel  man  is  big- 
hearted,  but  I  can  never  get  anything 
out  of  my  own  boss." 

An  industrial  relations  program 
should  be  designed  so  that  it  functions 
through  the  supervisory  organization 
rather  than  over  the  heads  of  super- 
visors. Our  purpose  should  be  to 
select  and  train  supervisors  so  that 
they  are  the  ones  to  whom  workers 
turn.  This  reliance  upon  supervisors 
for  the  discharge  of  personnel  func- 
tions calls  for  an  enlightened  super- 
visory organization.  And  so  it  is  in 
the  enlightenment  of  the  supervisory 
organization  that  our  personnel  de- 
partments can  play  their  most  im- 
portant part. 

FRONT   PAGE   READING 

Many  circumstances  have  com- 
bined during  the  past  several  years  to 
put  a  new  emphasis  upon  human 
relations  in  industry.  A  number 
of  pieces  of  far-reaching  labor  legisla- 
tion and  social  legislation  have  recog- 
nized the  so-called  rights  of  workers. 
Even  though  some  of  this  legislation 
has  come  and  gone  it  has  left  its 
imprint  upon  public  opinion  and 
public  consciousness.  Furthermore, 
politicians  and  others  have  been 
quick  to  champion  the  cause  of  work- 
ers   because    in    such    championship 
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they  saw  the  possibihty  of  garnering 
many  votes. 

The  newspaper  publicity  attendant 
upon  the  institution  of  national  labor 
legislation  has  made  human  relations 
in  industry  front-page  reading.  Chief 
executives  have  now  come  to  recog- 
nize that  this  whole  question  must 
take  its  place  alongside  of  production, 
finance,  and  marketing.  They  have 
come  to  realize  that  there  is  "dyna- 
mite" in  neglecting  it,  and  are  less 
inclined  to  delegate  the  full  responsi- 
bility for  labor  relations  to  the 
personnel  manager  or  his  department. 

This  new  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  most  human  relations  on 
the  part  of  top  executives  has  made 
itself  felt  down  through  the  line 
organizations.  This  is  a  very  healthy 
development.  It  means  that  the 
line  organization,  which  takes  its 
queue  from  executives  above,  is  like- 
wise awakening  to  the  importance  of 
good  industrial  relations. 

The  time  has  passed  when  we  can 
afford  to  retain  in  our  organization 
supervisors  who  are  not  positive 
industrial  relations  assets.  It  is  no 
longer  sufficient  for  a  supervisor  just 
to  avoid  trouble.  He  must  go  much 
further  than  that.  He  must  become 
a  definite  and  constructive  influence 
in  the  direction  of  building  better 
and  better  human  relations.  If  the 
supervisor  is  imbued  with  the  proper 


attitude  toward  this  responsibility, 
he  is  in  an  unexcelled  position  to 
accomplish  substantial  results.  He 
is  in  constant  contact  with  the  work- 
ers. The  personnel  manager  who  can 
build  personnel-mindedness  into  the 
supervisory  organization  thus  multi- 
plies his  own  effectiveness  inestima- 
bly. His  job  then  is  to  promote  and 
energize  a  continuous  and  vital  pro- 
gram   of    supervisory    development. 

The  training  program,  however, 
should  be  instituted  through  the  line 
organization  and  should  have  the 
participation  of  the  executives  di- 
rectly above  and  in  authority  over 
the  supervisory  organization.  When 
the  supervisor  realizes  that  the  execu- 
tives above  him  are  placing  human 
relations  on  a  par  with  production, 
finance  and  marketing,  his  own  in- 
terest will  quickly  deepen  in  that 
phase  of  his  job. 

To  achieve  this  broadened  view- 
point in  the  supervisory  organization, 
it  is  necessary  to  institute  some 
method  which  operates  continuously 
to  bring  to  supervisors  a  fund  of 
information  and  facts  which  build 
up  in  him  a  consciousness  that  the 
human  relations  side  of  his  job  is 
important.  This  is  where  the  Per- 
sonnel Manager  can  function  effec- 
tively in  cooperation  with  line  execu- 
tives. This  is  the  real  challenge  to 
the  modern  Personnel  Manager. 


Utility  Test  Expert  Does  Not  Seek 
"Super-Applicants,"  but  Men  With 
Whom    the    Supervisor    Can   Work. 


How  to  Pick  the 
Men  You  Want 


By  Guy  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr. 

Los  Angeles 

EDITOR'S  INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Wadsworth's  description  of  the  use  by  his  company  of  tests  of  intelligence,  and 
of  clerical  and  mechanical  aptitudes,  and  of  temperament,  has  led  to  so  much  inquiry 
and  comment  that  the  Personnel  Journal  is  glad  to  publish  this  paper  to  complete 
the  picture. 

With  the  hundreds  of  applicants  now  available  for  every  new  job  in  industry,  the 
task  of  picking  the  right  ones  is  no  easy  matter.  This  accounts  for  the  present 
increased  wide  interest  in  tests  as  aids  in  hiring. 

When  one  comes  down  to  basic  causes,  most  problems  of  disturbed  employee  rela- 
tions and  inefficiency  are  due  to  hiring  the  wrong  employee  and  promoting  the  wrong 
supervisor.  So  most  personnel  men  find  themselves  saddled  with  a  perpetual  job  of 
tinkering  and  patching,  to  try  to  fit  human  beings  into  relationships  to  other  human 
beings  and  to  their  jobs,  when  many  of  the  people  right  from  the  beginning  were 
lacking  in  the  necessary  capacities  to  do  the  jobs  properly,  and  in  many  cases  had 
temperamental  kinks,  emotional  instabilities,  conceits,  egotisms  and  persecution 
complexes  that  make  any  rational  human  relationships  to  boss  and  fellow  worker 
impossible. 

Mr.  Wadsworth's  story  of  the  pioneering  work  in  his  company,  in  which  the  findings 
of  scientific  research  work  were  taken,  and  sensibly  and  intelligently  applied  to 
practical  situations,  is  therefore  of  fundamental  importance,  and  is  recommended 
to  all  farsighted  executives  who  realize  the  national  menace  of  continued  em- 
ployee dissatisfactions. 

EMPLOYEE  hiring  methods  are  interviews,  depend  upon  information 

primarily  attempts  at   meas-  from    former    employers,    use    psy- 

urement.     Whether  we   "size  chological  (or  other)  tests,  or  combine 

up"  an  apphcant  for  a  job  in  personal  these  methods,  we  are  trying  to  tell 
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in  advance  his  capacity  to  do  the  job. 
Such  capacity  includes  potential  or 
developed  skill,  plus  ability  to  "get 
along"  in  the  actual  job. 

Psychological  testing  is  one  form 
of  measurement.  It  furnishes  data 
which,  in  our  opinion,  are  not  easily 
obtained  by  other  means.  If  we  can 
learn  something  from  using  tests, 
they  have  a  proper  place  in  the  selec- 
tion program,  whether  as  an  addition 
to,  or  a  substitute  for  other  selection 
methods.  The  value  of  tests  or  any 
other  method  of  hiring  depends  upon 
whether  or  not,  and  to  what  extent, 
their  use  actually  gives  better  results. 

In  applying  tests,  our  main  concern 
is  with  the  relation  between  test 
standing  and  success  on  the  job.  If 
the  standing  of  successful  workers  in 
a  test  is  better  than  that  of  unsuc- 
cessful workers  in  the  same  line,  we 
have  one  "specification"  which  we 
can  use  in  selection.  If  other  tests 
afford  similar  or  more  refined  distinc- 
tions, we  can  develop  a  number  of 
test  requirements. 

Of  course,  we  must  have  some 
measure  of  success  on  the  job  before 
we  can  evaluate  any  selection  pro- 
cedure. In  production  industries  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  output  fur- 
nish measures.  In  non-production 
enterprises  ratings  may  be  used.  But 
we  must  have  records  which  enable 
us  to  distinguish  superior  employees 
from  those  who  are  considered  aver- 
age, or  inferior. 

SPOT    THE    RIGHT    MAN 

Perfect  agreement  between  test 
Standing    and    success    on    the    job 


should  not  be  expected,  nor  should 
exceptions  occasion  surprise.  At 
best,  test  results  point  merely  to 
increased  or  diminished  chances  of 
success  in  hiring.  In  short,  testing 
will  not  invariably  "spot  the  right 
man."  But  it  increases  the  frequency 
with  which  we  can  secure  applicants 
whose  characteristics  match  those  of 
our  best  grade  workers. 

Some  five  years  of  testing  indicate 
that  three  types  of  tests  are  useful 
in  selecting  employees  for  work  in 
the  utility  business.     These  are: 

1.  Tests  of  General  Intelligence 

2.  Tests  of  Clerical  or  Mechanical  Aptitude 

3.  Tests  of  Temperament 

It  is  our  purpose  to  review  the  appli- 
cations of  each  in  a  testing  program. 

As  reported  in  the  Personnel  Jour- 
nal in  November,  1935,  our  earliest 
experiment  was  with  tests  of  general 
intelligence.  These  appear  to  meas- 
ure ability  to  weigh  facts,  and  to 
grasp  relationships.  Essentially  a 
measure  of  capacity,  intelligence  tests 
in  the  main  indicate  ability  to  reason, 
irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the 
ability  is  used.  It  is  possible  to  find 
cases  in  which  employees  of  low 
capacity,  by  concentrated  effort, 
achieve  better  all-around  results  than 
bright  ones  who  are  lazy. 

This  possibility,  which  is  sometimes 
used  in  arguments  against  the  use  of 
intelligence  tests,  is  in  reality  a  "poor 
bet."  The  review  of  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  shows  clearly  that 
the  frequency  with  which  men  of 
relatively  high  capacity  put  it  to 
use,  far  exceeds  the?  cases  in  which 
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those  less  fortunately  endowed  "make 
up  the  difference."  In  short,  the 
possession  of  high  grade  reasoning 
abihty,  as  indicated  in  inteUigence 
tests,  carries  with  it  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  the  employee  who 
has  it  will  use  it. 

THREE    POINT    RATING 

While  intelligence  test  results  bear 
most  directly  upon  intellectual  ca- 
pacity, standing  in  them  is  also  a 
fair  index  to  all  around  abihty  to 
adjust  to  the  job.  This  is  illustrated 
in  Table  I,  where  we  compare  the 
percentage    of   outstanding    success. 


TABLE  I 

Intelligence 

N 

sS-n'a- 

ing 

Prob- 
lem 

"Superior"  (i  lo  IQ  or  more) . 

"Average"  (90  to  109  IQ). .  . 

"Below  Average"  (89  IQ  or 

below) 

154 
312 

207 

per  cent 

40.5 
29.8 

12.5 

PIT  cent 
10.8 

19  3 

35-4 

versus  failure  on  the  job,  in  793  cases. 
The  data  are  compiled  from  ratings 
of  our  supervisors,  who  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  test  results.  We  use  a  three 
point  rating:  (i)  "Outstanding" 
which  corresponds  to  "Highly  Su- 
perior," (2)  "Satisfactory"  which  is 
defined  as  "Average,"  and  (3)  "Prob- 
lem" which  means  a  "poor  hiring," 
"failure"  or  an  "unadjusted  em- 
ployee." The  percentage  of  "Satis- 
factory" employees  is  omitted  in  each 
case,  as  we  are  interested  chiefly  in 
comparing  superior  hirings  with  poor 
ones. 

Two   points  are  important   in   re- 


viewing the  above  figures.  First, 
they  include  620  employees  hired 
prior  to  adoption  of  testing  methods, 
and  173  "test"  employees.  (The 
ratings  of  these  two  classes  of  em- 
ployees were  compared  in  our  pre- 
vious article.)  Second,  the  figures 
cover  employees  in  12  occupations, 
without  reference  to  intelligence  levels 
called  into  play  in  the  various  kinds 
of  work.  The  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees, however,  are  placed  at  tasks 
in  keeping  with  their  inteUigence. 
Our  point  here  is  to  illustrate  the 
degree  of  adjustment  noted  in  various 
brackets  of  general  intelligence,  and 
to  observe  that,  as  we  go  up  the  scale 
of  intelligence,  we  can  anticipate  pro- 
portionately greater  success  in  hirings, 
and  fewer  problems. 

In  studying  individual  lines  of  work 
a  typical  finding  is  that,  of  ten  men 
who  score  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
range  for  the  occupation,  4  will  be 
reported  as  "Outstanding,"  5  will  be 
"Satisfactory"  and  one  a  "Problem." 
In  the  lower  portion  of  the  range  one 
will  be  "Outstanding,"  5  will  be 
"Satisfactory"  and  4  will  be  "Prob- 
lems." The  relative  chances  of  suc- 
cess in  hiring  above  or  below  "critical 
points"  revealed  in  a  study  of  this 
kind  are  obvious. 

Summarizing,  whatever  intelligence 
tests  measure,  we  have  found  good 
agreement  between  standing  in  them 
and  success  on  the  job.  We  conclude 
that  it  is  good  practice,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  hire  applicants,  who  have 
intelligence  or  I.Q.  equal  to  our  better 
grade  employees  in  each  line. 
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CLERICAL  AND  MECHANICAL  APTITUDE 

These  cover  the  "special  intelli- 
gences" that  seem  to  be  called  for  in 
clerical  or  mechanical  work,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  "general  intelli- 
gence" which  may  be  required.  While 
there  is  controversy  over  the  merits 
of  the  two  types  of  testing,  we  have 
found  it  worth  while  to  use  both. 
Relative  standing  in  tests  of  general 
intelligence  and  in  the  clerical  and 
mechanical  tests  we  now  use  is  much 
the  same,  but  agreement  is  not  per- 
fect. In  about  one  third  of  the  cases 
there  is  enough  difference  to  warrant 
distinguishing  between  applicants  of 
similar  intelligence,  or  "IQ",  in  favor 
of  those  with  better  clerical  or  me- 
chanical scores. 

Whether  the  general  agreement 
indicates  that  the  aptitude  tests 
measure  virtually  the  same  thing  as 
tests  of  general  intelligence,  or 
whether  it  is  in  keeping  with  the 
thesis  that,  as  we  go  up  the  scale 
of  intelligence,  we  also  find  "more 
and  better  aptitudes,"  we  do  not 
know.  But  we  do  know  that  a 
comparison  of  intelligence  scores  (IQs) 
with  the  mechanical  scores  of  500 
employees  shows  much  agreement, 
(coefficient  of  correlation  -I-.67).  A 
similar  comparison  of  the  clerical 
scores  and  "IQs"  of  240  subjects 
gives  a  coefficient  of  -I-.75. 

These  studies  applied  to  employees  selected 
prior  to  adoption  of  testing  methods,  hence  the  re- 
lationships are  not  influenced  by  the  distinctions 
we  now  make  in  choosing  apphcants. 


TESTS    OF    TEMPERAMENT 

In  this  field  we  deal  with  charac- 
teristic habits  and  behavior  which 
are  independent,  for  the  most  part, 
of  intellectual  and  other  basic  capaci- 
ties. In  the  language  of  the  job,  we 
seek  to  measure  ability  "to  get  along 
with  people,"  "to  tie  in  with  equals 
and  superiors,"  and  to  perform  work 
with  a  minimum  of  interferences 
which  arise  upon  a  "personality 
basis." 

Tests  developed  in  this  field  are 
less  advanced  than  measures  of  intel- 
lect and  of  the  aptitudes,  and  their 
interpretation  may  require  familiarity 
with  clinical  methods.  Yet  even 
fragmentary  data  along  this  line  are 
helpful  in  placing  workers  in  situa- 
tions where  they  can  perform  to  best 
advantage.  The  best  measures  of 
the  worker's  reasoning  capacity,  and 
of  his  basic  skills  tell  us,  at  most, 
what  he  can  do  if  he  "wants  to." 
The  measurement  and  study  of  his 
temperamental  make-up  gives  us  an 
inkling  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is 
likely  to  "want  to." 

xAmong  the  mechanisms  which  we 
have  found  it  possible  to  measure 
usefully  are  those  which  bear  upon 
self  control,  egocentricities,  emotion- 
ality, introvert  tendencies,  and  the 
like.  The  importance  of  several  of 
these  mechanisms  may  be  mentioned 
briefly,  and  in  non-technical  language. 

{\)  Self  Control.  Many  people  have 
strong  drives  which  may  constitute  a 
severe  handicap  when  not  controlled. 
The  worker  who  becomes  a  problem 
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due  to  an  explosive  temper,  readiness 
to  take  offense,  or  to  argue  "at  the 
drop  of  a  hat"  presents  an  example 
both  of  the  strength  of  drives,  and 
lack  of  desirable  control.  The  self- 
control  can  be  measured  reasonably 
well,  and  can  be  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  strength  of  other  drives. 

(2)  Egocentricities  are  allied  to  a 
sense  of  self  importance,  not  so  much 
in  terms  of  conceit,  but  of  self-con- 
cern. Thus  some  workmen  "will  not 
move  out  of  their  tracks"  unless  there 
is  plainly  "something  in  it  for  them." 
While  no  one  has  a  monopoly  on 
selfishness,  some,  more  than  others, 
are  actuated  almost  exclusively  by 
motives  of  self  interest.  They  see 
nothing  wrong  even  in  anti-social 
conduct  if  they  get  what  they  want. 
This  tendency  can  be  detected  by 
measurement. 

(3)  Emotionality  has  considerable 
effect  upon  performance,  in  that  much 
depends  upon  how  the  worker  "feels 
toward"  what  he  is  doing.  Typically, 
individuals  dominated  by  emotional 
trends  are  changeable  and  feel  "like 
taking  the  town  by  storm"  on  one 
occasion,  or  feel  that  "all  is  lost  save 
honor,"  on  another.  They  prefer 
working  in  groups  to  being  alone, 
and  are  apt  to  be  better  starters  than 
finishers.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
enthusiasms  and  willingness  to  "join 
in"  with  others  can  be  turned  to  good 
account.  Here  again  we  have  a 
trend  which  is  susceptible  to  meas- 
urement. 

(4)  Introvert  tendencies  account  for 
the  shyness  and  retiring  dispositions 


of  some  individuals,  or,  manifested 
in  another  way,  result  in  making 
people  "hard  to  get  along  with" 
due  to  arrogance,  conceit,  suspicion, 
readiness  to  take  offense. 

KNOWS    HIS    STUFF 

Tendencies  of  the  type  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  thumb-nail  sketch  of 
temperamental  mechanisms  present 
no  mystery.  They  are  commonly 
reported  in  every  day  language  by 
supervisors  and  others  who  deal  with 
workers  motivated  by  them.  They 
are  familiar  in  descriptions  which 
begin,  "Well,  John  has  been  with  us 
a  long  time,  and  knows  his  stuff, 
but — ,"  and  then  get  down  to  business, 
with  specific  mention  of  the  "real 
things"  about  John  which  are  not  so 
good. 

The  point  we  are  making  is  that, 
despite  some  confusion  in  definitions, 
temperamental  measurement  deals 
with  factors  of  real  importance  in 
human  behavior.  If  even  a  partial 
indication  of  these  trends  can  be 
determined  in  advance  of  employ- 
ment, a  problem  later  on  may  be 
avoided.  In  our  own  experience  we 
have  found  tests  of  these  characteris- 
tics extremely  useful,  for  they  figure 
not  only  in  hiring,  but  in  readjust- 
ments in  the  existing  force. 

Having  reviewed  the  types  of  test- 
ing we  have  found  helpful,  we  may 
indicate  the  position  of  testing  with 
respect  to  other  measures  we  employ 
in  selection.  We  currently  use  an 
interview,  not  as  a  "sizing  up" 
process,  but  more  as  a   follow-up  on 
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test  data.  We  observe  personal  ap- 
pearance and  the  manner  of  address, 
but  rather  expect  applicants  to  be 
reasonably  "spruced  up,"  and  on  their 
"best  behavior"  when  applying  for  a 
job.  Health  and  physical  abilities 
are  determined  for  us  in  physical 
examinations.  We  scrupulously  check 
experience  with  former  employers, 
and  contact  "personal  references." 
However,  several  thousand  letters  of 
reference  have  brought  forth  adverse 
comment  with  regard  to  only  twenty 
applicants.  The  rest  have  received 
a  "good  send-oflF,"  from  personal 
friends,  and  former  employers  who 
do  not  want  to  "stand  in  the  way  of 
anyone  getting  a  job  in  these  times." 

NO    SUPER-APPLICANTS 

As  common  practice,  we  seek  to 
secure  two  or  three  applicants  who 
meet  test  requirements  for  each  job, 
and  send  them  on  to  the  supervisor. 
We  encourage  supervisors  to  suggest 
candidates  of  their  own.     We  want 


the  supervisors  to  "look  over"  ac- 
cepted applicants,  and  "pick  the  man 
they  want,"  rather  than  taking  our 
recommendations  "sight  unseen."  As 
we  have  the  test  record  of  the  super- 
visor, we  have  a  fair  idea  of  the 
"type"  of  employes  he  prefers.  In 
any  case,  we  do  not  try  to  "introduce 
super-applicants"  into  the  organiza- 
tion, but  merely  to  secure  the  best 
grade  applicant  with  which  the  super- 
visor can  work. 

Results  with  testing  are  not  spec- 
tacular, but  in  our  own  case  represent 
distinct  improvement  over  those  ob- 
tained by  other  means.  Ratings  of 
employees  made  by  supervisors,  who, 
on  the  whole,  are  not  interested  in 
selection  methods,  support  this  state- 
ment. While  we  do  not  conclude 
that  testing  methods  will  "always 
work,"  our  own  experience  is  that  a 
standardized  test  more  frequently 
"gets  an  answer"  which  can  be  con- 
firmed a  year  later,  than  any  other 
method  we  have  used. 


Accident  Study  Shows  Need  for  Careful 
Training  of  New  Employees,  and  Trans- 
fer    of    Those     Subject     to     Injury. 


First  Month  Found 
Most  Dangerous 


By  Homer  L.  Humke 

Evansville,  Indiana 


A  RECENT  study  was  made  in 
an  industrial  concern  of  the 
relationship    of   minor    acci- 
dents to  lost-time  injuries. 

During  the  four  months  of  the 
study,  fifty-four  employees  sustained 
injuries  which  resulted  in  lost  time. 
During  the  employment  history  of 
these  fifty-four  people  they  showed 
an  accumulated  total  of  two  hundred 
twenty-eight  injuries,  including  lost- 
time  injuries. 

Twenty-seven  persons  (50%)  suf- 
fered injuries,  including  lost-time  ac- 
cidents, during  the  first  month  of 
employment.  In  twenty-five  cases 
there  had  been  no  injury  until  the 
lost-time  accident  occurred.  Of 
these,  twelve  occurred  within  one 
month  after  employment,  six  during 
the  second  month  of  employment, 
five  during  the  third  month,  and  one 
during    the    fifth    month.     Thirteen 


per  cent  of  these  fifty-four  employees 
were  responsible  for  forty-two  per 
cent  of  all  accidents  incurred.  These 
thirteen  per  cent  have  an  average  of 
one  accident  for  each  thirty-eight 
days  during  the  time  of  their  employ- 
ment. 

Of  the  fifty- four  lost-time  accidents 
recorded,  thirteen  occurred  during 
the  first  month  of  employment,  fifteen 
during  the  second  month,  thirteen 
during  the  third  month,  three  during 
the  fourth,  three  during  the  fifth, 
and  two  during  the  sixth.  Only  five 
of  the  fifty-four  lost-time  accidents 
occurred  after  the  employee  had  been 
in  service  of  the  company  for  nine 
months  or  more. 

Thirteen  of  the  persons  in  the  study 
suffered  further  minor  accidents 
within  one  month  after  the  date  of 
the  lost-time  injury.  Twenty-nine 
of    the    fifty-four    had    sufl^ered    no 
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injury  until  the  time  of  the  lost-time 
accident.  However,  one  employee 
had  incurred  ten  minor  accidents 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  lost-time 
accident.  One  employee  had  incur- 
red eight;  two  incurred  seven;  two, 
six,  and  one,  five  minor  accidents 
prior  to  the  lost-time  accident. 

During  earlier  months  of  employ- 
ment, including  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  employees'  history  with  the 
company  or  such  part  of  eight  months 
as  they  were  actually  employed,  the 
record  shows  a  total  of  192  accidents 
or  an  average  of  an  accident  per 
individual  every  4.1  months. 

The  incidence  of  accidents  shows 
that  during  the  first  month  of  em- 
ployment there  was  an  average  of  an 
accident  for  an  indivudal  every  1.2 
months.  During  subsequent  months 
of  employment,  the  intervals  of  inci- 
dence were  greatly  extended.  The 
record  is  as  follows: 

During  the  second  months 1.3 

During  the  third  months 1 .  25 

During  the  fourth  months 1.8 

During  the  fifth  months 3.3 

During  the  sixth  months 3.8 

During  the  seventh  months 4.2 

During  the  eighth  months 17.0 

During  the  ninth  months 9.25 

CONCLUSIONS 

(i)  A  great  majority  of  lost-time 
accidents  occurred  within  the  first 
month  after  beginning  employment. 

(2)  Lost-time  accidents  as  well  as 
minor  accidents  seem  prone  to  occur 
during  the  early  employment  history. 

(3)  The  largest  number  of  those 
who  suffered  lost-time  accidents  suf- 


fer further  injury  within  a  short 
period  following  the  time  of  the  lost- 
time  injury. 

(4)  Persons  with  a  heavy  record  of 
minor  injuries  ultimately  suffer  a 
lost-time  injury. 

(5)  The  record  of  the  fifty-four 
individuals  considered  in  this  study 
indicates  that  the  number  of  accidents 
decreases  in  direct  ratio  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  time  of  employment. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(i)  That  all  incoming  employees 
and  all  employees  transferred  to  new 
positions  of  a  hazardous  nature  be 
carefully  instructed  in  a  class  session 
prior  to  beginning  the  new  work. 

(2)  That,  in  addition,  all  foremen 
be  held  responsible  for  the  careful 
instruction  of  every  employee  who  is 
placed  on  a  new  job.  These  instruc- 
tions should  include  the  definite 
pointing  out  of  specific  hazards.  The 
employee  must  in  every  case  be  made 
fully  conscious  of  his  duties  to  him- 
self and  others  in  regard  to  safety. 

(3)  That  consideration  be  given  to 
the  matter  of  delaying  the  return  of 
an  employee  who  has  had  a  lost-time 
accident,  to  his  old  job. 

(4)  That  careful  consideration  be 
given  to  the  transferring,  or  other 
disposition,  of  all  employees  who 
have  accumulated  a  record  which 
shows  them  to  be  "subject"  to  in- 
jury. This  change  should  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Medical  Department 
since  that  department  will  be  in  a 
position  at  all  times  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  man's  safety  record. 
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LABOR  IN  MODERN  INDUSTRIAL  SOCIETY 

By  Norman  J.  Ware.     New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1935.     ^3.48 

Reviewed  by  Edward  S.  Cowdrick 


Professor  Ware's  new  volume  is  largely 
historical,  reviewing  much  of  the  ground 
covered  by  previous  books,  "The  In- 
dustrial Worker,  1 840-1 860"  and  "The 
Labor  Movement  in  the  United  States, 
1 860-1 895"  and  doubtless  anticipating 
a  part  of  the  narrative  of  a  forthcoming 
volume.  On  this  road  Professor  Ware 
moves  with  the  sure-footed  confidence  of 
an  experienced  traveler.  His  chapters 
on  the  beginnings  and  later  growth  of 
the  labor  movement,  on  the  successive 
farmer-labor  agitations,  on  Karl  Marx 
and  his  disciples,  and  on  past  and  present 
leadership  of  American  unionism,  give 
evidence  of  painstaking  scholarship  and 
of  thorough  familiarity  with  the  field. 

When  he  quits  the  highway  of  history, 
however,  and  ventures  into  the  bypaths 
of  theory,  the  author  becomes  less  con- 
vincing. He  accepts  the  hypothesis  that 
democratic  governments  until  recently 
were  dominated  by  business  and  financial 
interests.  In  his  first  chapter  (which 
one  may  venture  to  hope  was  written 
before  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal)  he 
says: 

"Our  political  democracy  is  sometimes 
supposed  to  offset  the  influence  of  our 
economic  plutocracy.  But  it  does  not, 
and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  it  can." 

Following  the  election  of  Roosevelt, 
he  believes,  "the  dominant  class  interest 
had  to  bow  to  the  'nationalist'  philosophy 
and  a  policy  which  has  again  recognized 
the  farmers,  wage-earners,  and  that  vague 


and  almost  indistinguishable  class,  the 
'consumers.'  " 

With  this  basic  philosophy  of  eco- 
nomics and  government  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Professor  Ware  is  found  behind 
the  barricades  of  unionism,  fighting 
zealously  the  battle  of  the  labor  leaders — 
toward  many  of  whom,  however,  he  is 
severely  critical.  He  has  scant  patience 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
which  he  thinks  is  shortsighted  in  not 
adopting  the  methods  of  industrial  union- 
ism, but  he  fully  accepts  the  Federation's 
neo-Marxian  theory  of  clashing  class 
interests  and  the  necessity  of  collective 
bargaining  by  the  technique  of  conflict. 
It  is  perhaps  significant  of  his  point  of 
view  that  the  chapter  on  intra-company 
industrial  relations  is  headed  "Industrial 
Paternalism."  His  discussion  of  em- 
ployee representation  opens  with  this 
sentence:  "Employee  representation  is 
the  most  important  form  taken  by  busi- 
ness paternalism  in  recent  years." 

Specifically,  he  advances  against  em- 
ployee representation  the  familiar  argu- 
ments that  were  first  fathered  by  the 
trade  unionists  and  later  adopted  by 
much  of  official  Washington  under  the 
New  Deal.  He  rightly  gives  prominence 
to  the  pioneer  representation  plan  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  He 
prefaces  his  description  of  this  plan, 
however,  by  an  account  of  the  Ludlow 
Massacre  (sic)  which  he  quotes  from  the 
autobiography  of  Mother  Jones! 
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Later  on,  in  his  account  of  labor  rela- 
tions under  the  N.R.A.,  he  takes  occasion 
to  observe: 

"The  Bethlehem  and  Youngstown 
employee  representation  plans  were  war 
products  and  bear  all  the  marks  of  anti- 
unionism  and  all  the  deficiencies  of  com- 
pany unions  as  bargaining  instruments. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  they  had  fallen 
into  disuse  after  the  war  and  were  noth- 
ing but  paper  arrangements  during  the 
depression." 

Even  a  less  capable  investigator  than 
Professor  Ware  might  easily  have  learned 
the  facts  instead  of  guessing  about  what 
was  "probable."  This  reviewer  respect- 
fully recommends  that  in  the  forthcoming 
continuation  of  his  labor  history  series 


he  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  something 
about  the  contributions  to  industrial 
harmony  and  to  improved  wages  and 
working  conditions  made  by  employee 
representation  before  and  after  N.R.A. 
Even  those  who  are  unable  to  accept 
Professor  Ware's  labor  philosophy  can 
find  little  to  quarrel  with  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  composition  of  his  new  book. 
The  author  is  a  good  craftsman.  He 
writes  easily,  clearly  and  in  a  style  that 
is  vigorous,  sparkling,  and  at  times  even 
witty.  The  book  gives  evidence  of 
exhaustive  research  and  painstaking  prep- 
aration. It  will  be  of  value  to  readers 
who  can  make  allowances  for  the  author's 
point  of  view. 


REGULATION  OF  THE  SMALL  LOAN  BUSINESS 

By  Louis  N.  Robinson  and  Rolf  Nugent.     Published  by  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York,  1935.     $2-     284  pp.,  34  tables,  i  diagram 
Reviewed  by  Mabel  R.  Arms,  Member,  A.  A.  S.  W. 


The  present  outcroppings  of  ex-beer 
barons  and  gangsters  in  the  role  of  money 
lenders  gives  a  timely  interest  to  this 
book.  The  well  written  and  interesting 
history  of  ownership  and  lending  through- 
out the  ages  in  various  lands,  makes  this 
technical  study  of  past  and  current 
lending  practice  of  "best  seller"  quality 
for  the  general  public.  Case  studies  are 
cited  which  are  always  interesting  and 
add  authenticity.  For  those  who  read 
and  run,  the  numerous  tables  give  easy 
references  on  interest  rates  and  penalties 
under  different  state  laws. 

Social  stigma  of  financial  embarrass- 
ment and  the  attitude  of  many  employers 
toward  borrowing-employees,  have  been 
the  principal  tools  of  the  loan  sharks, 
until  employers  for  their  own  protection 


against  worried  workers  and  claims 
against  payrolls,  fought  the  lenders. 

This  study  shows  that  semi-skilled 
workers  form  the  principal  clientele  of 
loan  banks,  with  decreasing  patronage 
from  workers  of  rising  business  position. 
It  includes  a  description  of  modern  loan 
offices,  personnel,  terms,  collection  meth- 
ods, expenses  and  profits. 

It  concludes  with  a  determination  of 
maximum  rate  of  charge,  setting  3I  per 
cent  a  month  on  loans  not  in  excess  of 
$100  and  i\  per  cent  a  month  for  larger 
amounts,  thus  summarizing  the  years  of 
struggle  to  establish  an  interest  rate  fair 
and  reasonable  to  the  man  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  a  legitimate  need  of  cash,  at 
the  same  time  allowing  a  living  return  to 
the  lender. 
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"Regulation  of  the  Small  Loan  Busi- 
ness" could  well  be  made  a  manual  of 
operation  for  all  responsible  small  loan 
offices.     These   really  perform   a   highly 


important  function  in  our  social  scheme, 
standing  ready  as  they  do,  to  impart  to 
the  person  experiencing  a  financial  crisis, 
a  sense  of  security. 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  HUMAN  NATURE 

By  John  IMorris  Dorsey,  M.D.     Published  by  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  New  York, 

1935.     488  pp.     $2.80 

Reviewed  by  Forrest  H.  Kirkpatrick 


In  the  opening  chapters  of  this  book 
which  carries  the  subtitle  "The  Study  of 
the  Person,"  Dr.  Dorsey  lays  a  founda- 
tion for  the  understanding  of  personality. 
He  writes  about  the  springs  of  human 
action,  mental  hygiene  insights,  perspec- 
tive, man's  biological  background,  and 
so  on.  Following  these  early  chapters 
the  bulk  of  the  book  is  a  delineation  of 
the  way  you  can  bring  yourself  to  grow 
toward  wholesome  living.  There  is  a 
splendid  chapter  on  "Orientation  within 
Personality."  Dr.  Dorsey  reaches  out 
into  literature  for  quotations,  and  he  uses 
them  in  an  able  fashion.  The.  chapter 
title  "Personality  in  Relation  to  the 
World"  is  indicative  of  the  breath  of 
the  whole  book  and  the  currents  that  are 


brought  together — not  always  so  skill- 
fully— tell  us  about  normal  conduct, 
behavior,  where  it  comes  from,  and  how 
to  attain  it. 

The  book  might  be  appropriately 
called  "an  accumulation  of  wisdom,  psy- 
chiatrically  tested  and  classified,  fro.m 
the  humane  viewpoint."  The  book  is 
rather  wordy,  and  Dr.  Dorsey  has  labored 
over  some  of  his  materials.  He  could 
have  cut  through  some  of  the  discussion 
he  presented  to  get  at  a  better  organiza- 
tion of  certain  parts  of  the  book. 

The  book  is  attractively  printed  and 
bound.  Unfortunately  the  names  of 
quoted  authors  are  gathered  in  the  back 
of  the  book  instead  of  putting  each  name 
on  the  page  where  it  belongs. 


GETTING  ALONG  WITH  PEOPLE 

By  Milton  Wright.     New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1935.     Pp.  ix  -\-  310 
Reviewed  by  Barry  Caspar 


In  an  enthusiastic  conversational  tone, 
this  volume  presents  homely  rules  of 
conduct  to  guide  the  American  male  adult 
in  making  a  favorable  impression  upon 
his  associates  and  in  "getting  them  to 
carry  out  his  wishes  in  his  day-to-day 
contacts  with  them.  The  book  abounds 
with  common  sense  maxims  such  as 
"practice  liking  other  people";  "asking  a 
question  can  be  used  with  good  effect  as 
a  means  of  attracting  attention";  "your 
best    interests   in    conversation    are    not 


served  by  straining  to  be  scintillating." 
Innumerable  situations  are  described  in 
which  these  rules  are  applied. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  may  be 
characterized  briefly  as  practical,  simple, 
homely,  theoretically  sound  advice  on 
how  to  get  along  with  your  fellow  man 
in  typical  daily  situations.  How  effec- 
rive  is  this  form  of  education  in  modifying 
the  fixed  behavior  of  the  typical  adult 
is  open  to  much  question. 
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OCCUPATIONAL    INBEX 

The  National  Occupational  Confer- 
ence has  commenced  publication  of  an 
"Occupational  Index,"  which  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  continuous  monthly 
biographical  listing  of  occupational 
information  in  current  books,  pamph- 
lets and  periodicals." 

In  the  initial  number  of  the  index — 
that  for  January,  1936,  eighty  books, 
articles  and  pamphlets  are  listed. 
The  listing  is  alphabetical,  by  authors. 
On  the  cover,  there  is  an  alphabetical 
list  of  subjects. 

"The  first  essential  of  intelligent 
vocational  guidance  and  effective  vo- 
cational education  is  accurate  occu- 
pational information,"  says  the  an- 
nouncement. "Occupations  change 
with  increasing  rapidity.  Even  recent 
occupational  studies  made  with  in- 
dustry operating  under  NRA  codes 
are  now  out  of  date.  Facts  that  once 
were  facts  are  facts  no  longer. 

"Not  only  is  much  of  the  occupa- 
tional information  available  to  the 
average  reader  already  obsolete,  but 
there  are  many  occupations  on  which 
data  appear  to  be  non-existent. 
Meanwhile,  in  technical  and  general 
periodicals,  in  the  publications  of  pro- 
fessional associations,  in  miscellane- 
ous books  which,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  are  seldom  sent  to  educa- 
tional periodicals  for  review,  there 
appears  each  month  a  surprising 
quantity     of    authoritative,     timely 


occupational  information  that  would 
be  invaluable  to  vocational  counselors 
if  they  could  only  get  their  hands  on 
it.  Failure  to  utilize  such  material  in 
the  past  has  been  due  solely  to  the 
physical  impossibility  of  the  average 
counselor  devoting  to  library  research 
the  interminably  long  hours  that  are 
necessary  in  order  merely  to  examine 
the  vast  number  of  possible  sources. 

"To  provide  the  busy  reader  with  a 
means  of  ready  access  to  these  pro- 
ductive but  obscure  media  of  new 
occupational  information,  the  Na- 
tional Occupational  Conference  has 
established  the  Occupational  Index. 
Examination  of  the  weekly  and 
monthly  lists  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Publications,  the  Publishers' 
Weekly,  the  Public  Afairs  Informa- 
tion Service,  the  Book  Review  Digest, 
and  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Vertical  File 
Service  is  supplemented  by  critical 
inspection  each  month  of  more  than 
one  hundred  periodicals.  The  pam- 
phlet publications  of  five-hundred  pro- 
fessional associations,  trade  unions, 
business  organizations,  and  research 
workers  are  solicited  at  regular  in- 
tervals by  direct  mail. 

"Every  publication  found  to  con- 
tain information  about  an  occupation 
— what  the  worker  does,  what  abilities 
and  training  are  essential,  where 
preparation  may  be  obtained,  how 
much  one  may  expect  to  earn,  miscel- 
laneous advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages— is     appropriately     annotated 
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and  classified  under  the  name  of  the 
occupation. 

"Each  month  a  classified  bibli- 
ography of  this  material  is  published 
in  periodical  form. 

"Volume  I,  No.  i,  is  the  issue  of 
January,  1936.  The  kind  of  informa- 
tion which  it  conveys  is  partially  indi- 
cated by  the  foUowng  brief  descrip- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  articles  to  which  it 
refers. 

"An  article  in  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  shows  the  present 
status  of  the  educational  requirements 
for  entrance  to  the  legal  profession  in 
the  various  states.  An  article  in  the 
American  Federationist  summarizes 
working  conditions,  wages,  hours,  op- 
portunities, and  hazards  in  beauty 
shops.  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  lists  vocational 
possibilities  for  heart  patients.  Min- 
ing  and  Metallurgy  presents  a  direc- 
tory of  mining  and  metallurgical 
schools  of  North  America,  which  in- 
cludes a  description  of  undergraduate 
curricula,  degrees  granted,  etc.  Oc- 
cupations in  which  a  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages  is  a  primary  require- 
ment are  listed  in  Scholastic.  The 
announcement  of  a  Washington  'lab- 
oratory' to  train  college  graduates  in 
public  affairs  appears  in  School  and 
Society;  while  Scribners  Magazine 
presents  the  experiences  of  a  small- 
town girl  with  only  moderate  musical 
talent  who  came  to  New  York,  had  a 
recital  in  Town  Hall  and  a  part  in  the 
Metropolitan,  and  now  describes  her 
five  years  of  'agitated  hopes,  wasted 
ambitions,  heart-breaking  delays, cor- 


roding   disillusionment,    and    moral 
disorganization.'  " 

Address  inquiries  to  National  Occupational  Con- 
ference 551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FLUCTUATIONS   IN    QUALITY   OF   REGIS- 
TRANTS  IN   A   PUBLIC   EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICE 

Herman  A.  Copeland,  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Employment  Center,  states: 

"While  the  results  of  many  census 
enumerations  show  the  number  (i.e. 
the  quantity)  of  unemployed,  there 
have  been  few  if  any  measurements 
made  of  the  quality  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Qualitative  fluctuations 
have  been  tabulated  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  months  for  the  occupations  of 
general  stenographer,  and  office  clerk, 
by  the  Cincinnati  Employment 
Center. 

As  part  of  the  registration  pro- 
cedure, standard  tests  have  been  ad- 
ministered to  several  thousand  appli- 
cants registering  for  clerical  work 
during  the  past  fifteen  months  at  the 
center. 

Averages  from  month  to  month  are 
shown  in  graph  No.  i.  The  first  item 
which  stands  out  is  a  rise  in  mental 
ability  during  the  first  few  months 
and  then  a  fall,  broken  occasionally, 
from  then  up  to  the  present  month. 
A  closer  examination  of  the  data  ex- 
poses the  fact  that  if  we  were  to  accept 
as  suitable  for  placement  in  clerical 
positions  only  people  receiving  scores 
above  50,  during  the  first  five  months 
approximately  \  of  the  registrants 
(50%)  would  have  qualified.  Among 
the  recent  registrants  only  \  (25%) 
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received  scores  equivalent  to  those 
received  by  the  entire  upper  half  of 
registrants  of  a  year  ago.  There  has 
been  a  marked  decline  in  quality  or 
ability. 

Changes  in  quality  may  be  ex- 
plained by  three  factors:  publicity, 
registration  of  relief  eligibles,  and 
general  employment  conditions. 

About  October  20,  1934  the  em- 
ployment center  received  an  order  for 
300    clerk-typists,    clerks,    stenogra- 


dent  that  relief  case-workers  were 
referring  their  clients  to  the  center  in 
increasing  numbers.  By  midsummer 
these  had  increased  enough  to  consti- 
tute a  large  part  of  the  applicants 
registering  at  the  center.  Data  shows 
that  relief  eligibles  receive  low  scores 
on  the  tests. 

During  1935  there  was  an  improve- 
ment of  ten  points  in  the  Cincinnati 
employment  index  furnished  by  the 
Ohio    State    University    Bureau    of 


Monthly  Test  Scores  of  Registrants  for  Stenographic  and  Clerical  Work. 
AT  The  Cincinnati  Employment  Center,  October  1934  to  December  1935 


phers,  accountants,  and  other  em- 
ployees needed  by  a  new  office  in  the 
home  loan  business.  Publicity  aris- 
ing from  this  order  brought  a  large 
number  of  highly  qualified  applicants 
(even  a  few  came  from  other  cities). 
The  early  increase  in  ability  measured 
by  the  tests  is  explained  in  large  part 
by  this  publicity,  which  took  place 
late  in  1934. 

During  January,  1935  it  became  evi- 


Business  Research.  Naturally  we 
think  that  employers  hire  the  best 
help  available,  so  that  those  remain- 
ing to  register  at  a  public  employment 
office  are  less  able. 

the  group  pattern 

Mary  Love  Collins,  President  of 
Chi  Omega,  in  an  article  entitled  "the 
Group  Pattern  of  American  Democ- 
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racy"  in  the  current  issue  of  Tiie 
Eleusis  of  Chi  Omega,  makes  some 
interesting  observations  on  the  Ameri- 
can scene.     She  says  in  part: 

"Looking  at  the  American  scene 
one  sees  that  the  essential  pattern  of 
our  democracy  is  a  group  pattern. 
Looking  at  the  older  cultures  of 
Europe  and  the  Orient  we  are  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  those  civili- 
zations are  characterized  by  small 
ruling  classes  and  masses  regimented 
in  the  interest  of  ruling  classes.  The 
caste  system  of  India  is  the  extreme 
illustration  and  we  are  all  famihar 
with  the  stories  of  the  regimentation 
of  the  youth  of  Russia,  Italy,  Austria 
and  Germany. 

It  is  significant  that  although  the 
American  ideal  has  emphasized  indi- 
viduality we  have  developed  a  group 
pattern. 

We  have  organized  group  relation- 
ships, of  two  kinds,  economic  and 
non-economic.  Some  are  character- 
ized by  authority,  others  by  regimen- 
tation of  standardization  and  others 
by  considerable  freedom.  We  are 
just  emerging  from  a  chaotic  condi- 
tion resulting  from  a  dominant  leader- 
ship of  certain  economic  groups 
without  the  restraints  of  wise  social 
feeling.  That  lopsided  period  in 
American  democracy  makes  clear  to 
the  non-economic  groups  their  re- 
sponsibility in  helping  human  beings 
in  balancing  human  desires.  These 
agencies  must  provide  interpretation 
necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
tangibles  of  life  and  experience  on  the 
intangible  side  of  life  necessary  to  the 


fullness  of  life.  That  is  part  of  their 
function;  but  it  cannot  be  exercised 
in  dogmatic  or  machine  tool  fashion. 

"The  educational  and  religious 
groups  might  be  called  authoritarian; 
i.e.  somewhat  rigid  in  their  controls 
and  beliefs.  The  big  economic  units 
are  often  regimented  or  standardized 
to  an  almost  despotic  degree. 

The  leisure  time  groups  have  more 
freedom  and  require  voluntary  co- 
operation rather  than  control.  They 
stimulate  and  free  the  personality 
hapily  because  of  a  sense  of  together- 
ness which  cannot  be  present  in  those 
areas  where  authority  is  magnified  or 
where  struggles  for  power  or  wealth 
or  place  are  paramount.  These  lei- 
sure time  groups  have  in  them  possi- 
bilities for  our  evolving  culture  vital 
to  the  preservation  of  a  new  indi- 
vidualism— an  individuality  tutored 
in  the  social  setting  of  a  voluntary 
group. 

"If,  under  the  leisure  time  division 
of  the  non-economic  group  we  classify 
the  many  groups  we  know  in  our 
cities  or  our  states  or  in  our  nation, 
we  realize  that  they  develop  interests 
and  satisfy  human  needs.  Those  are 
their  purposes.  They  are  voluntary 
and  provide  a  respite  for  authoritarian 
and  regimented  areas.  And  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  these  groups  have  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  flourish  in  spite  of 
the  marked  materialism  and  mechani- 
zation in  the  economic  area.  The 
important  thing  is  that  these  groups 
shall  not  take  on  the  techniques, 
regimentation  and  labels  of  the  eco- 
nomic   area. 
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Many  industrial  companies  have  written  to  the  Personnel  Research 
Federation  outlining  improvements  of  personnel  practices  they  have 
initiated  following  receipt  of  information  from  the  Federation.  The 
following  are  among  the  companies  benefiting: 

A  company  which  began  a  policy  of  scrutinizing  every  supervisory 
position,  when  it  becomes  vacant  through  promotion,  retirement,  or 
separation,  to  determine  the  need  for  it,  and  learn  whether  it  is  properly 
related  to  the  line  organization. 

Another  company  which  initiated  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  ratios 
of  supervisory  personnel  to  workers,  with  a  view  to  eliminating  posi- 
tions rendered  unnecessary  through  changes  in  production  schedules. 

A  third  company  which  uses  the  Personnel  Journal  in  conferences 
with  superintendents  and  foremen,  regularly  as  part  of  the  program 
which  it  set  up  for  the  improvement  of  industrial  relations  following  a 
strike. 

A  public  service  company  which  has  been  successful  in  improving  its 
service  to  the  public  and  reducing  complaints  through  the  use  of  sys- 
tematic supervisory  interviews  with  employees,  as  described  in  the 
Personnel  Journal. 

A  manufacturing  company  which  reduced  accidents,  by  a  study  of 
habitual  accident  men  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Personnel  Research  Federa- 
tion. 
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Test  Case 


THE  first  test  case  involving 
the  New  York  State  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act, 
which  is  similar  to  the  laws  of  nine 
other  states,  came  before  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  F.  Dowling 
in  Utica.  Justice  Dowling  found  the 
law  constitutional. 

"The  object  of  the  legislation  in 
question,"  he  wrote  in  his  opinion, 
"is  of  general  public  moment,  and 
does  not  interfere  with  personal  lib- 
erty or  the  right  of  acquiring  property 
and  the  charges  placed  upon  em- 
ployers are  not  so  burdensome  as  to 
be  manifestly  oppressive." 

The  justice,  however,  found  uncon- 
stitutional the  section  of  the  law 
which  provided  for  benefits  to  "em- 
ployees who  have  been  discharged  for 
incompetency,  sabotage,  or  theft,  or 
those  who  have  voluntarily  left  their 
employment,  or  who  have  withdrawn 


from  it  by  reason  of  strike,  lockout,  or 
other  industrial  controversy." 

He  held  such  benefits  would  be 
"arbitrary,  unreasonable,  unjustifia- 
ble, discriminatory,"  and  would  "con- 
stitute the  taking  of  property  without 
due  process." 

This,  he  held  would  be  especially 
true  "when  no  valid  reason  underlies 
the  movement." 

In  another  New  York  State  case, 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Pierce  H.  Rus- 
sell held  the  law  unconstitutional  in 
principle,  and  that  its  mandatory  in- 
surance features  constituted  "unwar- 
ranted, unreasonable  and  arbitrary 
transfer  of  the  property  of  one  to  an- 
other in  violation  of  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  constitution." 

The  two  cases  were  combined  and 
came  before  the  state  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  Albany.  It  is  expected  that 
from  there  they  will  go  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  for  a  test 
case  which  may  involve  the  constitu- 
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tionality  of  the  federal  law  as  well  as 
those  of  the  states. 


Wagner  Replies 


y^T  A  meeting  of  the  Labor  Coun- 
,/~\_cils  of  Greater  NewYork,  Senator 
Robert  F.  Wagner  hit  back  at  critics 
of  machinery  setup  under  his  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  in  the  following 
words: 

"They  are  assuming  the  fantastic 
position  of  professing  to  agree  with 
the  objectives  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Law,  but  disagreeing  with 
any  attempt  by  the  government  to 
make  those  objectives  attainable. 
It  is  too  bad  that  they  could  not  dis- 
cover a  less  transparent  subterfuge. 
They  might  as  well  give  three  cheers 
for  liberty  of  expression  and  then 
advocate  repealing  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  a  free  press." 

Motors  Savings  Plan 

THE  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion has  announced  distribu- 
tion of  over  $11,000,000  cash  and 
General  Motors  stock,  to  some  25,000 
employees  in  factories  and  offices,  in 
the  annual  disbursement  under  the 
employees'  savings  and  investment 
plan.  Of  the  total,  $4,800,000  was 
savings  paid  in  by  the  employees,  and 
$6,200,000  was  interest  and  common 
stock  constituting  the  corporation's 
contribution. 

Participating  employees  received 
an  average  of  $438.  Each  employee 
who,  in  1930,  saved  $25  a  month,  the 
maximum  allowed,  received  the  origi- 


nal $300,  an  interest  payment  of 
$112  (at  six  per  cent  a  year),  and  the 
corporation's  contribution  of  4.9 
shares  of  General  Motors  Common 
stock,  with  a  market  value  of  $279, 
based  on  the  1935  closing  price  of 
56I.  The  1930  class  was  the  12th  to 
mature.  In  the  12  classes,  employees 
have  paid  in  $33,500,000,  while  dis- 
tributions in  settlement  have  come  to 
$108,400,000. 

"The  figures  given,"  said  Alfred 
P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  President,  "demonstrate 
in  a  practical  way  what  can  be  accom- 
plished through  a  definite  plan  of 
organized  saving.  Of  far  greater 
importance  than  the  dollars  and  cents 
involved  has  been  the  development 
of  the  spirit  and  habit  of  thrift 
through  the  aid  of  the  plan.  The 
word  'thrift'  is  used  not  in  its  narrow 
sense  but  as  meaning  intelligent 
saving  and  providing  for  future  needs. 
It  is  this  thrift  that  is  the  most  funda- 
mental answer  to  the  problem  that 
faces  by  far  the  great  majority,  name- 
ly, security  for  the  present  as  well  as 
protection  for  the  future." 

Akron  Situation 

THE  Akron,  Ohio,  strike  situa- 
tion has  continued  serious.  At 
one  time  in  March,  16,000  were  out 
in  four  important  disputes.  In  the 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany dispute,  strikers  drove  back 
75  police,  and  prevented  them  from 
destroying  picket  shacks  near  the 
Goodyear  plant.  Mayor  Lee  D. 
Schroy  called  it  "defiance  of  law  and 
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order"  and  Police  Captain  Williams 
said:  "It  means  we've  got  to  go  in 
there  with  drawn  guns.  There  are 
too  many  of  them  for  us  to  handle 
with  clubs." 

Meantime  a  producers'  milk  block- 
ade halted  85  per  cent  of  consumer 
deliveries.  Nine  hundred  employees 
of  the  Columbia  Chemical  Company 
were  out  in  a  controversy  over  wages 
and  senority  rights.  And  employees 
of  the  Palmer  Match  Company 
claimed  nearly  450  workers  had  been 
locked  out. 

Strike  Darkens  Cities 

EL  PASO,  Texas,  and  26  nearby 
communities  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  were  darkened  by  a  six  hour 
strike  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  El  Paso 
Electric  Company  asserted  employees 
had  committed  sabotage  during  the 
walkout,  and  a  court  of  inquiry  was 
called. 

JVPJ   Wages 

VICTOR  F.  RIDDER,  WPA  ad- 
ministrator in  New  York  City, 
has  refused  to  pay  "prevailing  wages" 
to  members  of  the  Federation  of 
Architects,  Engineers,  Chemists  and 
Technicians.  In  reply  to  a  brief 
submitted  by  the  Federation,  Mr. 
Ridder  wrote: 

"The  WPA  was  set  up  to  meet  an 
emergency  during  which  employable 
persons  would  receive  assurances  of 
security  through  work  relief.  To 
pay  normal  wages  to  any  group,  and 
hence   by   inplication,  to    all,  would 


make  the  WPA  in  every  sense  a  sub- 
stitute for  normal. employment." 

Minimum  Wage 

THE  efforts  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor  to 
stabilize  the  laundry  industry  on  a 
fair  wage  basis  suffered  a  setback 
when  the  State  Court  of  Appeals  held 
the  State  Minimum  Fair  Wage  Act 
unconstitutional. 

Elmer  F.  Andrews,  Industrial  Com- 
missioner, in  a  notice  to  laundry 
owners  pointed  out  that  the  decision 
would  be  appealed  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  warned: 

"In  the  event  of  a  favorable  deci- 
sion of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  any  employer  who  pays  adult 
women  less  than  the  state  minimum 
rates  pending  the  Supreme  Court 
Decision,  lays  himself  open  to  a  suit 
for  recovery  for  the  difference  between 
wages  paid  and  the  state  minimum 
rates." 

H.  K.  Wilder,  Secretary,  Laundry 
Board  of  Trade  of  Greater  New  York, 
Inc.,  commented: — 

"The  laundry  industry  is  highly 
competitive  and  the  consuming  public 
is  admittedly  price  minded.  Wages 
in  the  laundry  industry  represent 
fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  income  dollar, 
in  a  moderately  well  conducted  plant. 
The  balance  of  the  sales  dollar  is 
taken  up  with  fixed  charges  which 
can  not  be  easily  reduced.  With  no 
bottom  level  to  wages,  the  chiseler 
has  been  able  to  sell  his  service  to  the 
public  at  prices  well  below  the  level 
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maintained  by  the  conscientious  oper- 
ators who  endeavored  to  maintain 
decent  and  fair  wage  standards. 
When  the  chiseler  finds  himself  run- 
ning behind  in  profit  or  cannot  meet 
his  fixed  charges,  he  depresses  still 
further  the  wages  of  his  employees. 
Since  a  majority  of  laundry  employees 
are  females  and  male  minors,  their 
wages  are  at  once  susceptible  to 
exploitation  by  the  unscrupulous 
operator  who  is  prone  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  fact  at  the  slightest 
provocation. 

"This  situation  became  so  acute 
that  when  the  Minimum  Wage  Law 
was  enacted  in  1933,  the  more  re- 
sponsible operators  in  the  industry 
throughout  the  state,  asked  that  it  be 
applied  first  to  the  laundry  industry, 
with  the  result  that  a  Laundry  Mini- 
mum Wage  Board  was  convened. 
As  proof  of  the  earnestness  with 
which  the  better  elements  of  the 
industry  co-operated  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Laundry  Wage  Orders, 
it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  almost 
v/ithout  exception,  the  better  plants 
throughout  the  city  voluntarily 
adopted  the  wage  scale  recommended 
by  the  Laundry  Wage  Board,  during 
the  period  when  the  only  punishment 
for  non-conformity  was  the  publica- 
tion in  the  newspapers  of  the  names 
of  violators,  looked  upon  by  the 
chiselers  as  so  much  'free  advertising.' 
"The  decision  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  holding  the  law  unconstitu- 
tional will,  if  upheld,  destroy  much 
of  the  progress  made  within  the  past 
three   years  within   the   laundry   in- 


dustry, tending  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  an  economic  bottom  to 
wages,  and  will  place  the  responsible 
operators,  and  laundry  employees 
generally,  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  unscrupulous  chiseler." 

Judge  Irving  Lehman  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  who  dissented  from  the 
majority  opinion  of  the  court,  said  in 
a  speech  a  week  after  the  handing 
down  of  the  decision: 

"The  present  result  of  the  decision 
is  to  render  invalid  any  legislation 
which  declares  oppressive  a  wage  paid 
to  women  employees  which  is  not  only 
less  than  sufficient  for  support  in 
health,  but  also  less  than  the  value  of 
the  services  rendered." 

Five  Per  Cent  Raise 

EFFECTIVE  March  16,  the  Rit- 
ter  Dental  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  in- 
creased both  hourly  wages  and  salaries 
5  per  cent. 

E.  I.  Wayman,  President,  said: 
"Our  company  showed  a  profit  for 
1935  for  the  first  time  in  five  years, 
and  we  believe  it  is  only  fair  to  pass 
along  part  of  this  to  our  employees." 

Swope"  s  Criticism 

THE  New  York  State  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Law  was 
criticized  by  Gerard  Swope,  President 
of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
appearing  before  the  Assembly  Wel- 
fare Committee  on  unemployment, 
at  Albany.  Mr.  Swope  said  the  law 
failed  to  provide  for  employee  con- 
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tributions,  did  not  give  employers  an 
incentive  to  stabilize  or  guarantee 
employment,  and  did  not  provide  a 
merit  rating  or  separate  reserves  for 
each  of  the  various  employers. 

"Employees  should  bear  a  portion 
of  the  cost,"  said  Mr.  Swope.  "Right 
now,  the  employer  is  encouraged  to 
keep  his  payroll  down  by  employing 
fewer  skilled  people  and  paying  lower 
rates  of  wages." 

At  the  same  hearing  Industrial 
Commissioner  Elmer  F.  Andrews  an- 
swered charges  that  industry  was 
leaving  New  York  State,  as  follows: 

"It  is  true  that  the  number  of 
factories  in  New  York  City  and  the 
state  declined  from  1931  to  1933,  but 
this  same  downtrend  occurred  in 
every  other  important  industrial  area, 
in  all  of  the  other  47  states,  and  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole" 


New  Jobs 


CHARLES  F.  KETTERING, 
vice  president  and  research 
director  of  the  General  Motors  Corp., 
speaking  in  Chicago  on  the  occasion 
of  his  being  awarded  the  "Washing- 
ton Award,"  said: 

"Most  people  think  of  scientific 
research  as  being  something  to  reduce 
the  man-hours  required  to  perform 
any  given  task,"  he  said.  "I  do  not 
know  how  that  has  gotten  into  our 
mode  of  thinking,  and  we  frequently 
hear  the  subject  of  technological  de- 
velopment described  as  something 
that  is  negative  to  the  point. 


"W'C  have  forgotten  entirely  the 
most  important  factor,  and  many 
times  more  important,  and  that  is  the 
development  of  jobs  and  new  indus- 
tries. 

"We  are  told  by  very  reliable  sta- 
tistics that  there  is  something  like 
40  billions  of  dollars  idle  in  our  Ameri- 
can banks.  We  are  told  also  that 
there  are  between  5  and  15  millions  of 
people  out  of  employment. 

"If  we  had  new  products,  new 
projects,  new  reconstructive  types  of 
industry,  we  would  have  our  money 
employed  and  we  also  would  have  our 
people  employed." 

A  Lessofi  from  Lifts 

DAVID  DIETZ,  the  science 
editor  of  the  Scripps  Howard 
Newspapers,  points  out  that  the  New 
York  City  elevator  strike  emphasized 
"the  necessity  for  the  social  sciences 
catching  up  with  the  physical 
sciences." 

"One  need  only  compare  labor  rela- 
tions with  the  smooth  operation  of  an 
automatic  elevator  in  some  Park 
Avenue  skyscraper  to  note  the  differ- 
ence," he  writes.  "Of  course,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  social  sciences  are 
much  more  complex.  In  the  case  of 
the  elevator,  there  is  not  much  argu- 
ment about  the  desired  ends.  Every- 
one agrees  upon  what  the  elevator 
should  do.  In  the  realm  of  labor 
relations,  we  still  have  many  points 
of  view." 


The  Salary  Problem  Is  Analyzed 
with  the  case  of  a  Bank  Employ- 
ing 400  Persons,  as  an  Illustration. 


Constructing 
Salary  Scales 


By  Edward  N.  Hay 
Personnel  Officer 

The  Pennsylvania  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  immediate  problem  before 
us  is  to  devise  a  salary  scale  for 
use  in  a  commercial  bank  and 
trust  company  employing  about  400 
persons.  Constructing  the  pay  scale 
is  an  essential  step  in  the  process  of 
setting  up  a  complete  plan  of  payroll 
administration,  which  the  author  de- 
fines as  follows:  "Payroll  administra- 
tion is  a  systematic  and  equitable 
method  of  compensating  employees 
according  to  their  economic  value  to 
the  business." 

This  equity  in  salaries  which  we 
seek  requires  that  two  things  be  deter- 
mined: (i)  the  salary  value  of  each 
position;  (2)  how  well  each  employee 
fulfills  the  requirements  of  his  posi- 
tion. 

The  second  of  these  two  things  in- 
volves securing  reports  by  supervisors 


of  the  work  of  each  employee  and  will 
not  be  discussed. 

EACH    POSITION    EVALUATED 

To  ascertain  the  value  of  each  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  all  others  in  the 
company,  and  to  assign  each  position 
to  a  salary  class  based  on  its  "eco- 
nomic value  to  the  business,"  the  fol- 
lowing steps  were  necessary: 

1.  Appraisal  of  all  positions  and 
their  arrangement  in  the  order  of 
value.  (This  was  done  by  the  Kings- 
bury Point  Method,  described  in  the 
Personnel  Journal  of  August,  1933, 
but  might  have  been  done  without  the 
use  of  the  point  system.) 

2.  Assignment  of  all  positions  pay- 
ing from  $600  to  $3,000  a  year  to  a 
suitable  number  of  salary  classes, 
eleven  in  this  case. 
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3.  Decision  as  to  minimum  and 
maximum  salaries  for  each  of  these 
eleven  salary  classes. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  article 
is  limited  to  the  second  and  third 
steps.  It  should  be  understood, 
therefore,  that  all  positions  had  pre- 
viously been  appraised,  and  this  gave 
for  each  one  a  "point"  value.  Thus, 
a  9-point  position  was  of  more  salary 


were  eliminated  from  consideration  as 
being  unrepresentative.  Some  were 
felt  to  be  much  too  low-paid  for  the 
real  value  of  the  position.  This  usu- 
ally came  about  through  employment 
at  arbitrarily  low  rates.  Likewise,  a 
few  extremely  high  salaries  were  elimi- 
nated as  being  unrepresentative.  In 
most  cases,  this  was  due  to  employees 
who  had  formerly  held  more  impor- 


TABLE  I 
Positions  Rated  14  Points 


Position 


Secretary 

Insurance  Clerk 

Ass't  Head  of  Dept..  .  . 

Secretary 

Secretary 

Stenographer  Ass't  Mgr. 

Supervisor 

Ass't  Head  of  Dept 

Secretary 

Secretary 

Secretary 

Collector 

Collector 

Collector 

Collector 

Assistant  to  Supt 

Assistant  Head 


8-21-33 

1-21-31 
11-30-27 

4-17-35 
"-  ^-33 
"-  7-33 

6-23-27 

7-  7-19 
1-13-34 
3-^3-^3 

8-  2-29 
5-18-18 
2-  5-34 

12-16-30 
11-16-31 
I-  8-23 
5-13-90 


^75° 


098 


Underpaid 
Underpaid 
Underpaid 


Overpaid 


value  than  an  8-point  position. 
Table  I  shows  all  of  the  different  posi- 
tions in  the  14-point  class  before 
revision  of  the  pay  scale. 

HIGHEST   AND    LOWEST    PAY 

The  next  step  was  to  identify  the 
highest  and  lowest  salary  now  being 
paid  in  each  class  of  positions,  a  class 
of  positions  being  all  those  with  the 
same  point  value.     Certain  positions 


tant  positions  having  been  demoted 
without  salary  change,  and,  in  other 
instances,  to  employees  who  through 
long  service  had,  in  prosperous  times, 
been  increased  to  salaries  out-of-line 
with  the  real  value  of  their  work. 

Table  II  shows  the  low  and  high 
salary  for  every  class  of  positions  from 
3  to  23  points  rating,  after  making  the 
high  and  low  eliminations  previously 
mentioned. 
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These  high  and  low  salaries  were 
then  plotted  on  semi-logarithmic 
paper  and  the  high  and  low  points 
connected  by  straight  vertical  lines  to 
show  the  spread.  Next,  a  straight 
line  was  drawn  so  as  to  pass  through 
or  near   as   many  of  the   minimum 

TABLE  II 

Highest  and  Lowest  Salary  for  Each  Class  of 

Position,  after  Eliminating  Extremes 


Class  of  Positions 

Salaries 

L 

west 

Highest 

3  Points 

5  " 

6  " 

f6oo 

600 

?75o 

750 

600 

750 

7      " 
9      " 

750 
780 
750 

900 

900 

1,080 

lO        " 
II 

750 
810 

900 

1,100 

12  " 

13  " 

H      " 

'5      "                    1 

16      ■'                    I 

900 
900 
900 

080 

1,250 
1.350 
1,250 
1,500 

1,600 

17      '[                    > 

300 
200 

2,200 
2,000 

19      "                    I 

400 

2,000 

20      "                    I 

400 

2,400 

21  "                    I 

22  "                    I 

400 
600 

2,000 
3,000 

23      "                    I 

600 

2,950 

salary   points    as    possible.     This    is 
shown  on  the  chart  at  "A." 

Semi-logarithmic  plotting  is  used 
because  this  gives  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression from  one  salary  class  to  the 
next.  As  will  be  seen,  the  progression 
finally  adopted  was  15  per  cent;  that 
is,  the  minimum  of  one  salary  class 
is  15%  above  that  of  the  preceding 
one.     A  geometrical  progression  can 


be  represented  as  a  straight  line  by 
plotting  the  ordinates  logarithmically, 
and  the  abscissae  arithmetically. 
This  scale  of  ascending  minimum  sala- 
ries, which  is  a  straight  line  when 
plotted  semi-logarithmically,  will  be  a 
parabola  when  plotted  arithmetically. 
The  parabola  is  not  only  difficult  to 
"read"  with  the  eye,  but  also  to  draw 
in  position  accurately,  and  the  lines 
representing  the  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum salaries  will  not  be  parallel. 

The  relationship  between  the  maxi- 
mum and  the  minimum  salaries  for 
each  pay  class  is  the  next  point  to 
determine.  It  seems  logical  that  this 
relationship  should  also  be  geometri- 
cal; that  is,  the  maximum  should  be 
greater  than  the  minimum  by  a  stated 
percentage. 

MAXIMUM    23%     OVER     MINIMUM 

From  previous  experience  in  setting 
salary  ranges  it  had  been  determined 
that  it  was  most  satisfactory  to  have 
each  maximum  about  one-third 
greater  than  the  corresponding  min'.- 
mum.  A  case  has  been  observed 
where,  in  an  office  of  1,500  people,  a 
20%  spread  had  been  found  too  small 
to  adequately  compensate  employees 
of  increasing  skill  who  could  not  yet, 
however,  be  promoted.  Likewise, 
spreads  of  50%  to  100%,  such  as  are 
sometimes  used,  have  seemed  unsatis- 
factory. Few  positions,  certainly  not 
those  below  about  $4,000  salary,  can 
have  so  great  a  variation  between 
incumbents.  If  there  is  that  much 
difference  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  the  higher  paid  employee  is  doing 
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so  many  more  things  that  he  really  has  company  has  recognized  the  difficulty 

created  a  different  and  more  valuable  by  dividing  some  salary  classes  into 

position.  two  parts.     It  would  seem  more  logi- 

Furthermore,  a  very  wide  spread  cal  to  have  had  a  somewhat  narrower 

tends  to  defeat  one  of  the  principal  range  to  begin  with, 

objects  of  salary  standardization;  to  Before  finally  determining  the  max- 

obtain  control  of  the  payroU.     In  ad-  imum   salary   line,   another  scale  of 


dition,  it  has  been  observed  in  such 
cases  that  many  employees  are  never 
permitted  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
salary  range.  This  is  apt  to  be  be- 
cause the  management  considers  the 
work  not  worth  that  much.  But  in 
such  a  case  the  salary  plan  really  does 
not  apply.  A  narrower  salary  range 
would    correct    this    situation.     One 


position  values  was  devised,  as  shown 
in  Table  III. 

ESTIMATED    VALUES 

These  values  are  the  estimates  of 
an  official  of  the  company  and  repre- 
sent the  value  in  each  case  of  an 
experienced  employee  (not  a  begin- 
ner).    The  estimates  were  based  on 
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specific  individual  positions.  For  ex- 
ample, a  typical  position  was  taken 
which  had  been  rated  at  ii  points, 
and,  from  the  nature  of  the  work  and 
his  knowledge  of  it,  the  official  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  it  was  worth 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,200  a  year 
for  an  experienced  worker. 

The  estimated  salary  values,  shown 
in  Table  III,  were  next  plotted  on  the 
chart.  They  can  be  distinguished  be- 
cause around  each  point  is  drawn  a 

TABLE  III 

Estimated  Salary  Values  of  Positions  Rated 
FROM  9  TO  20  Points 


Point  Rating 

Estimated  Salary  Value 

9 

?I,ooo 

10 

1,100 

II 

1,200 

1,250 
1.35° 
1,400 

1,500 
1,700 
2,000 

19 

2,200 

20 

2,500 

small  circle.  These  points  coincide 
so  nearly  with  the  actual  maximum 
salaries  that  were  previously  plotted 
that  one  line  on  the  chart  can  now  be 
drawn  to  represent  both  sets  of  points. 
This  line  is  seen  not  to  be  parallel 
to  the  line  of  the  minimum  salaries 
already  plotted,  and  this  violates  the 
principle  we  have  laid  down,  that 
maximum  salaries  shall  be  greater 
than  minimum  salaries  by  an  unvary- 
ing percentage.  From  these  two  lines 
we  note  that,  at  the  lowest  salary  the 


maximum  is  about  16%  more  than 
the  minimum,  but  at  the  highest  sal- 
ary the  maximum  is  41%  above  the 
minimum.  By  examination  of  our 
data  we  conclude  that  the  employees 
in  the  low  salaried  positions  are  not 
given  sufficient  increase  over  the 
starting  salary  for  improving  their 
performance  as  they  gain  experience. 
And  the  higher  salaried  employees, 
while  they  seem  to  have  a  much  higher 
salary  "ceiling,"  in  reality  start  at  a 
very  low  pay.  Thus  in  two  particu- 
lars the  employees  have  not  received 
that  "systematic  and  equitable"  treat- 
ment of  salaries  which  they  have  a 
right  to  expect.  Likewise,  the  com- 
pany has  no  adequate  control  of  sala- 
ries, many  of  which  are  far  too  high 
for  the  work  performed. 

As  a  further  guide  to  the  selection 
of  the  most  suitable  salary  scale,  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  schedule 
used  by  another  company  in  the  same 
city  and  engaged  in  the  same  business. 
This  scale  is  shown  in  Table  IV,  and  is 
identified  as  "Company  #2."  It  has 
been  plotted  on  the  chart  at  "C  maxi- 
mum" and  "C  minimum."  The  area 
between  these  two  lines  represents  the 
range  of  salaries  from  minimum  to 
maximum. 

NEW    SALARY    SCALE 

After  studies  of  the  chart  and  the 
salary  tables  it  was  decided  to  adopt 
the  scale  of  salaries  shown  in  Table  IV 
as  "Company  ^  i.  New  Salary  Scale." 
The  old  salary  ranges  are  shown  in 
the  same  table  for  comparison. 


CONSTRUCTING  SALARY  SCALES 
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It  will  be  noted  that: 
In  the  lower  salaries 

a.  The   minimum   is  substantially 
unchanged. 

b.  The    maximum    is    increased    a 
trifle. 

c.  The   salary   spread   from   mini- 
mum to  maximum  is  greater. 


for  all  salary  classes.  This  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  experience  of  Com- 
pany  #  2,  with  like  conditions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  there  are 
1 4  salary  classes,  there  are  28  position 
groups  between  the  3-point  rating  and 
the  30-point  rating,  inclusive.  Ex- 
perience of  Company  #2  showed  that 


TABLE  IV 
Comparison  of  Salary  Scales 


Company  *  1 

Compa 

Position  Point 
Rating 

New  Salary  Scale 

Old  Salary  Scale 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Maximum 

3-4 

?5IO* 

^690 

^600 

*75o 

?6oo 

$800 

5-6 

600 

810 

600 

750 

720 

960 

7-8 

720 

960 

750 

900 

840 

1,125 

9-10 

810 

1,080 

750 

1,080 

960 

1,290 

945 

1,260 

810 

1,250 

1,110 

1,485 

13-14 

1,050 

1,410 

900 

1,350 

1,290 

1,725 

.5-16 

I 

260 

1,680 

1,000 

1,600 

1,500 

2,010 

17-18 

I 

470 

1.950 

1,200 

2,200 

1,740 

2,325 

19-20 

I 

710 

2,280 

I  ,400 

2,400 

2,010 

2,595 

21-22 

I 

960 

2,610 

1,400 

3,000 

2,310 

3,090 

23-24 

2 

280 

3,080 

1,600 

2,950 

2,700 

3,600 

25-26 

2 

640 

3,5"° 

3,120 

4,170 

27-28 

3 

060 

4,020 

3,600 

4,800 

29-30 

3 

510 

4,620 

4,200 

5,610 

*  Actually  no  salary  under  J600  is  paid. 

2.  In  the  higher  salaries 

a.  The   minimums   have   been    in- 
creased considerably. 

b.  The  maximums  are  substantially 
the  same. 

No  injustice  has  resulted  from  nar- 
rowing the  spread  from  minimum  to 
maximum  in  the  higher  salary  classes. 
This  is  merely  a  by-product  of  raising 
the  minimum  salaries.  The  spread 
from  minimum  to  maximum  that  has 
been  adopted  is  1/3  and  is  uniform 


too  many  pay  classes  were  objection- 
able and  that  satisfactory  results  were 


TABLE  V 

Employees 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 

37 

171 
144 

j^ 

Receiving    between    maximum 

and 

48 
41 

Receiving  less  than  minimum 

Totals 

352 
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obtained  by  combining  two  groups  of 
positions  into  one  salary  class.  For 
example,  the  positions  in  the  3-point 
class  were  combined  with  those  in  the 
4-point  class  to  make  one  salary 
group. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  salary  scale 
that  has  been  adopted  for  Company 
^  I  is  15%  lower,  at  every  point,  than 
that  of  Company  nil.  This  is  due 
to  the  sheer  inability  of  Company  #1 
to  pay  the  same  scale.  If,  at  some 
time  in  the  future,  Company  §  1  finds 
it  can  afford  to  increase  its  rates  of 
pay,  it  will  be  a  simple  matter  to 
adopt  a  new  scale  by  a  horizontal  in- 
crease in  the  present  scale  of  5%,  10% 
or  15%. 

PAY   INCREASES    FOR   MANY 

However,  Table  V  shows  how  the 
new  salary  scale  benefits  a  number 
of  the  employees.  No  less  than  41% 
of  the  352  employees  in  positions 
rated  24  points  and  less  were  found  to 
be  receiving  salaries  under  the  mini- 
mum for  their  respective  positions. 
Another  11%  are  receiving  more  pay 
than  the  maximum  called  for  by  their 
positions. 

The  first  step  in  correcting  this  situ- 


ation has  been  taken  by  awarding 
increases  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  em- 
ployees. The  largest  increases  were 
given  to  those  receiving  less  than  the 
appropriate  minimum.  No  increases 
were  given  to  those  receiving  more 
than  the  maximum  for  their  positions. 
Gradually  the  out-of-line  salaries  will 
be  brought  to  their  proper  places. 

It  is  the  sincere  belief  of  the  man- 
agement of  Company    ^  1    that  the 
new  salary  scale  is  more  equitable  to 
employees.     They  believe  it: 
/.  Provides  salary  minimums  propor- 
tionate to  the  importance  of  every 
position. 
2.  Provides  for  every  employee  propor- 
tionately the  same  salary  increase  for 
good  work,  no  matter  what  the  impor- 
tance of  his  position. 
J.  Does  not  permit  any  employees  to  be 
paid  an  unduly  high  salary,  all  be- 
ing treated  alike  in  their  process 
from    the    minimum    to    maximum 
salary  of  any  one  position. 
^.  Gives  the  company  better  control  over 
salaries. 

They  believe  that  these  things  will 
make  for  greater  employee  satisfac- 
tion and  will  assure  justice  alike_^to 
employees  and  to  stockholders. 


A  Statistical  Study  of  the  New 
Soviet  Methods,  and  a  Compari- 
son with  Efficiency  Efforts  in  the 
United  States  and  Other  Countries. 


Stakhanovism 
Explained 


By  Harriet  Moore 

Institute  of  Pacific  Relations 


•HAT 


Stakhanc 


\/\/  Why  did  it  start?  Where 
'  "  will  it  lead?  The  sudden 
appearance  of  this  new  movement  for 
increasing  Soviet  labor  productivity 
has  caused  considerable  confusion. 
In  the  Soviet  Union  it  has  upset  exist- 
ing criteria  for  planning  and  organiz- 
ing production.  In  this  country  it 
has  raised  the  questions:  How  does 
Stakhanovism  differ  in  any  way  from 
rationalization  or  the  "speed-up," 
both  long  familiar  to  other  industrial 
countries?  Why  is  it  given  so  much 
publicity.  In  the  past  the  Soviets 
have  taken  many  measures  to  increase 
labor  productivity,  such  as  the  intro- 
duction of  piece-work  wages,  the  cen- 
tralization of  responsibility  in  man- 
agement, and  the  reduction  of 
labor-turnover.  Why  should  this 
movement  have  greater  significance? 


Stakhanovism  is  regarded  as  a  mile- 
post  in  Soviet  economic  development 
because  it  marks  the  end  of  a  period  of 
reorganization,  of  re-education,  and 
of  reconstruction — a  period  devoted 
to  supplying  "minimums"  in  all 
phases  of  life.  It  is  the  completion  of 
this  period  which  now  makes  possible 
such  a  movement  as  Stakhanovism. 

The  methods  of  increasing  produc- 
tivity differ  widely  from  industry  to 
industry.  They  involve  greater  divi- 
sion of  labor  and  better  planning  and 
coordination  of  the  productive 
process. 

In  coal  mining  the  new  movement 
consists  in  a  greater  division  of  labor, 
so  that  some  workers  do  nothing  but 
drill  coal,  while  others  take  care  of  re- 
inforcing and  hauling,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  period  in  which  the  drills 
are  in  use.     In  the  textile  industry  it 
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takes  the  form  of  increasing  the  speed 
of  operation  of  the  spindles  and  looms 
and  increasing  the  number  of  ma- 
chines tended  by  one  worker.  In  the 
railroad  industry  it  means  a  greater 
average  speed  of  locomotives,  and 
better  organization  of  freight  yards  to 
shorten  the  length  of  stops.  In  the 
machine-tool  industry  it  sometimes 
takes  the  form  of  slight  changes  in 
mechanisms  which  greatly  facilitate 
productions.  In  construction  it  is 
accomplished  by  better  organization 


ever,  the  Stakhanov  methods  are 
really  new.  In  the  last  few  months 
many  inventions  or  rearrangements  in 
complicated  machinery  have  been 
made.  How  far  the  improvements  of 
work  are  new  and  how  far  they  are 
simply  the  application  of  techniques 
known  in  other  industrial  countries 
could  be  shown  by  statistical  compari- 
sons with  productivity  in  other  coun- 
tries. However,  such  comparisons 
are  hard  to  make,  first  because  of  dif- 
ferences in  machinery  or  in  scale  of 


Size  of  seam  (meters) 

Length  of  seam  (m.) 

Number  of  terraces 

Height  of  terraces  (m.) 

Number  of  workers  on  a  section 

Drillers  and  reinforcers 

Daily  production  (tons) 

Productivity  per  driller  (tons) 

Productivity  per  driller  and  reinforcer  (tons) 
Productivity  per  worker  in  section  (tons).  .  . 


300-335 
60-66 


30 
19 
6 

104 
173 

17-3 
5-5 


of  supply  of  materials,  to  avoid  delays. 
In  other  cases,  Stakhanovite  methods 
mean  increased  mechanization  and 
more  careful  use  of  machinery  to  pre- 
vent breakdowns.  In  agriculture  it 
takes  the  form  of  increased  cultiva- 
tion, irrigation,  fertilization,  and  the 
more  efficient  use  of  machinery. 

In  many  instances  these  new  meth- 
ods of  work  are  the  common  practice 
in  other  countries.  This  is  generally 
true  when  the  change  has  meant  a  fur- 
ther mechanization  or  a  greater  divi- 
sion of  labor.     In  other  cases,  how- 


production,  and  second  because  fig- 
ures for  new  Soviet  production  are 
very  irregular  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  developments  are  so  recent. 
Nevertheless,  a  few  individual  exam- 
ples can  be  given. 

A  comparison  between  the  Soviet 
Central  Irmino  mine  in  the  Don  Basin 
and  the  German  Wilhelm  mine  in  the 
Ruhr  District  is  given  in  Table  I. 
The  last  row  of  figures  shows  that 
despite  the  greater  productivity  per 
driller  and  reinforcer  in  the  Irmino 
mine,    the    Wilhelm    mine    still    has 
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greater  productivity  per  worker. 
This  means  that  Soviet  efficiency  in 
hauUng  and  in  the  preparation  of 
materials  is  still  not  as  great,  but  in 
mechanical  processes  is  greater  than 
in  the  Ruhr. 

METALLURGY 

In  the  metallurgical  industry  a 
comparison  can  be  made  in  the  use  of 
blast  furnaces.     (See  Table  II.)     Al- 


BEHIND    IN    OIL    DRILLING 

In  the  drilling  of  oil  wells,  the  So- 
viet Union  is  still  far  behind  the 
United  States.  Representative  fig- 
ures for  the  average  monthly  speed 
for  drilling,  in  meters,  are  shown  in 
Table  III.  The  explanation  for  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  work- 
ers' time  as  is  indicated  in  Table  IV. 
A  similar  comparison  can  be  made  of 


TABLE  II 

Coefficient  of  Blast  Furnace  Efficiency 
[The  coefficient  is  computed  by  dividing  the  volume  (cu.  m.)  of  the  furnace  by  the  output  (tons), 
coefficient,  therefore,  means  high  efficiency.] 


Average  coefficient 


No.  I,  Magnitki  (USSR) 

Gary  (U.  S.) 

No.  6,  Makeevski  factory  (USSR) 
Thyssen  (Germany) 


1.06 
1.05 
0.83 
1 .10 


0.71 
0.87 
0.70 
0.75 


TABLE  III 

USSR 

(Twelve  Months) 

Baku 

(Nine  MoSs^in  1935) 

Maikop 

Average  for  all  fields 

600-700  meters 

294 

316 

417 

291 

though  the  Soviet  coefficients  are  ap- 
proximately as  low  as  those  of  the 
American  and  German  furnaces,  there 
is  still  room  for  much  improvement 
in  the  use  of  blast  furnaces  in  the 
USSR.  The  stoppages  are  serious. 
In  October,  the  Magnitki  furnace  was 
out  of  use  36  hours,  or  5%  of  the  work- 
ing time,  while  in  the  United  States 
such  furnaces  average  stoppages  of 
only  27  minutes  per  month. 


the  use  of  machines  in   tractor  fac- 
tories (see  Table  V). 

In  agriculture  one  comparison  is 
available.  In  the  production  of  sugar 
beets,  the  United  States  in  1932  pro- 
duced 23,800  lbs.  per  acre.  In  1934 
production  in  the  USSR  was  3,840  lbs. 
per  acre.  The  new  level  reached  in 
1935  ^y  *^^  "500-ers"  (those  who 
have  produced  at  least  500  centners 
per  hectare)  was  24,000  lbs.  per  acre 
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and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  33,600 
lbs.  per  acre.  The  full  application  of 
Stakhanovism  to  agriculture  is  limited 
by  the  shortage  of  chemical  fertilizers, 
one  of  the  technical  prerequisites  for 
scientific  agriculture. 

These  figures  throw  some  light  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  Stakhanov 
methods  are  enabling  Soviet  produc- 


himself  when  working  as  a  gang  boss 
in  the  Midvale  Steel  Company  had 
difficulty  in  achieving  the  norm  of  pro- 
duction because  the  men  objected  to 
working  under  increased  pressure. 
On  his  own  initiative  he  made  a  sci- 
entific study  of  the  methods  of  pro- 
duction in  order  to  find  the  best  or- 
ganization of  work  and  to  increase  the 


TABLE  IV 
Average  Percentage  Distribution  of  Working  Time 


U.S.A. 
(Twelve 
Months) 


rage  Well  Well  Well 

all  No.  754  No.  166 

fields  (Parfenon)       (Nikitin)      (Shishkov) 


Stoppage  (Waiting  for  equipment  &  material, 
accidents,  etc.) 

Auxiliary  Operations  (Insertion  &  raising  of 
equipment,  etc.) 

Drilling  (Machine  time) 


2-5% 


18-20% 
75-80% 


31.7% 


43-770 
24.6% 


40.2% 
55-6% 


2.5% 


54-4% 
43- 1% 


49  0% 
46.0% 


TABLE  V 

Percentage  of  Working  Time 

USSR 

U.  S.  A. 

Norms  before 
Stakhanov 

Stakhanovite 

Stoppage 

Machine  Time 

30-50% 
25-30% 
25-40% 

5-10% 
6(^80% 
■5-30% 

10-15% 
6c^65% 
2c^3o% 

tivity  to  compare  favorably  with  that 
of  other  countries,  but  no  final  conclu- 
sions can  be  reached  until  more  recent 
production  figures  have  been  received. 
Why  had  none  of  these  changes 
been  made  earlier? 

TAYLOR    SYSTEM 

The  explanation  of  this  can  perhaps 
be  made  clearest  by  a  slight  digression 
to  a  comparison  with  the  Taylor  sys- 
tem in   the  United  States.     Taylor 


production  of  his  unit  without  simply 
speeding  up  the  laborers.  As  his 
precedent  was  followed  in  other 
branches  of  industry,  a  science  of  "sci- 
entific management"  was  developed. 
The  application  of  the  system  re- 
quired: (i)  research — to  make  time- 
motion-energy  studies  and  develop 
better  equipment;  (2)  standardiza- 
tion— to  make  possible  mass  produc- 
tion and  wide  division  of  labor;  (3) 
control — to   permit  planning  of  the 
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supply  of  materials,  labor,  and  ma- 
chinery, and  to  synchronize  the  whole 
processor  production;  (4)  cooperation 
— of  employers  and  employees,  since 
one  break  in  the  chain  of  production 
would  stop  the  whole  process.  In 
writing  of  this  type  of  organization, 
H.  S.  Person,  one  of  the  leading  au- 
thorities on  the  question  says:  "Fur- 
thermore, the  system  of  management 
designed  to  apply  to  a  particular  situ- 
ation cannot  be  'installed';  it  must  be 
developed  by  an  educational  process 
which  takes  time  and  which  includes 
executives  as  well  as  workers."  To 
summarize,  rationalization  requires 
research,  standardization,  control,  co- 
operation, and  education. 

Education,  was  the  last  factor 
which  held  off  rationalization  of  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  in  the  USSR. 
Because  of  the  belief  that  Russian 
labor  would  never  be  as  productive  as 
other  labor,  due  to  its  ignorance,  back- 
wardness, and  general  lack  of  me- 
chanical ability,  many  firms  which 
contracted  to  build  Soviet  factories 
established  production  norms  for  the 
new  plants  well  below  the  norms  in 
similar  factories  abroad.  Now  these 
norms  are  exceeded  regularly.  The 
reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
There  is  little  or  no  scientific  basis  for 
asserting  that  one  nation  or  race  has 
more  mechanical  ability  than  another. 
It  is  a  matter  of  education. 

INCREASE    IN    SPECIALISTS 

In  the  past  years  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  spe- 
cialists  in    agriculture   and   industry 


who  have  had  technical  instruction  in 
their  line  of  work. 

Recently,  in  addition  to  regular 
courses,  there  have  been  introduced 
the  "Government  Technical  Mini- 
mum" examinations,  given  at  the  end 
of  a  six  months  course,  conducted 
after  working  hours.  These  courses 
are  given  in  the  specific  branch  of  ac- 
tivity in  which  the  worker  is  engaged. 
In  1935,  797,000  workers  in  heavy  in- 
dustry passed  these  examinations,  and 
the  government  is  now  trying  to  ex- 
pand the  courses  to  include  all  work- 
ers. This  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  technically  educated  workers 
has  provided  the  last  prerequisite  for 
rationalization  of  industry  and  laid 
the  basis  for  the  development  of  the 
Stakhanov  movement  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  the  United  States,  the  rationali- 
zation movement  did  not  come  to 
public  attention  and  did  not  gain  mo- 
mentum until  1910,  although  Taylor 
began  his  work  thirty  years  earlier. 
In  1 910,  in  a  case  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  a  railroad 
asked  permission  to  raise  its  freight 
rates  to  offset  a  raise  in  wage  rates. 
The  increase  was  opposed  by  certain 
shippers  on  the  grounds  that  the  raise 
in  wage  rates  could  be  offset  by  ra- 
tionalization and  economy  of  labor 
power.  After  this  the  movement 
gained  wide  publicity.  But  it  was 
opposed  all  along  the  line  by  labor, 
because  as  methods  were  perfected 
norms  were  raised,  wages  remained 
stationary,  and  unemployment  often 
resulted.     Also  speed-up  and  stretch- 
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out  frequently  masqueraded  as  ra- 
tionalization. 

The  present  rationalization  move- 
ment in  Russia  is  the  fourth  step  in 
increasing  the  production  of  the 
country. 

The  first  stage  was  the  organization 
of  volunteer  groups  organized  on  free 
days  to  do  community  work  such  as 
helping  to  unload  freight  cars  or  to 
prepare  material  for  construction. 

The  next  form  was  shock-worker 
brigades.  These,  first  formed  early 
in  the  first  Five- Year  Plan,  were 
made  up  of  workers  who  not  only 
worked  harder  and  more  persistently 
than  the  others,  but  by  setting  an 
example  attracted  others  to  the  task 
of  completing  their  work  quickly  and 
well.  By  1932  the  movement  in- 
cluded 65%  of  the  workers  in  in- 
dustry. 

A  further  step  was  competition  be- 
tween workers  in  the  fulfillment  of 
their  plans. 

Then  came  the  Izotov  movement, 
started  by  a  Donbas  miner.  Mem- 
bers of  these  groups  took  on  the  task 
of  teaching  their  fellow  workers  how 
to  do  better  work,  since  they  saw  that 
under  conditions  of  mass  production 
and  division  of  labor,  all  workers  must 
be  equally  efficient  to  obtain  the  syn- 
chronization necessary  to  the  produc- 
tive process. 

The  Soviets  have  by  no  means 
abandoned  the  old  forms  of  motiva- 
tion, such  as  differentiation  of  wage- 
rates  and  payments  on  a  piece-work 
basis. 


The  Soviets  regard  Stakhanovism 
as  the  next  logical  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  socialist  labor  resulting  di- 
rectly from  the  total  progress  of  their 
country,  both  economic  and  cultural. 
Only  with  modern  technical  equip- 
ment and  on  a  basis  of  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  and  better  education  are 
the  workers  able  to  produce  at  much 
higher  levels.  The  Subbotniks  were 
engaged  entirely  in  unskilled  work. 
The  Udarniks  produced  a  greater 
quantity  in  their  own  specialty.  The 
output  depended  largely  on  physical 
exertion  and  endurance.  Then  there 
were  the  Otlichniks  {otlicJmo  means  ex- 
cellent), who  were  distinguished  for 
the  quality  of  their  output  as  well  as 
the  quantity.  This  involved  training 
for  a  specific  job.  It  reflected  the 
degree  of  mastery  of  technique  which 
was  achieved  at  the  end  of  the  first 
Five-Year  Plan,  at  a  time  when  the 
increase  of  goods  gave  workers  oppor- 
tunity and  leisure  to  study  and  im- 
prove their  technical  knowledge. 
The  Stakhanovites,  finally,  not  only 
have  to  be  able  to  analyze  their  own 
specific  job,  but  also  they  must  be 
trained  sufficiently  to  understand  the 
whole  process  of  production  and  be 
able  to  reorganize  sections  of  it. 


The  regulation  of  the  wage  rates 
under  the  new  norms  of  production 
which  will  be  established  as  a  result 
of  Stakhanovism  is  as  follows:  "The 
present  technical  standards  of  output 
which  are  obsolete,  must  be  replaced 
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by  higher  standards,  and  the  standard 
quantity  of  output  must  be  changed 
somewhat  in  an  upward  direction, 
while,  however,  preserving  present 
rates  of  payment,  under  conditions  of 
progressive  piece-work  and  increasing 
the  wage  fund  in  view  of  the  growth 
of  the  Stakhanov  movement." — The 
Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party,  December  25, 
1935.  (Where  greater  division  of 
labor  increases  the  individual  produc- 
tivity of  only  certain  workers,  al- 
though the  work  of  all  contributes  to 
the  greater  total  output,  the  piece- 


wage  rate  for  a  driller  is  7.26  rubles 
per  six-hour  shift.  For  work  done 
above  the  norm  of  drilling  and  rein- 
forcing four  cubic  meters  of  the  coal 
face,  he  receives  two  and  one-half 
times  the  basic  rate.  Under  Stak- 
hanov methods,  a  driller  and  a  timber 
man  can  hew  20  cubic  meters,  with  a 
resulting  wage  of  79.86  rubles,  or  40 
rubles  each.  If,  in  addition,  a  driller 
averages  10  cubic  meters  per  shift  for 
a  month  he  is  rated  a  "master  pneu- 
matic driller"  and  his  basic  wage  is 
raised  to  8.56  rubles.  In  such  cases 
the  monthly  wage  averages  well  above 


Average  for  all  workers 
and  employees 

Drillers 

Stakhanovized  Seam 

Average,  all 
workers 

DriUers 

January,  1935 
August,  1935 
October,  1935 

229.3  rubles 

255-5    " 
282.1    " 

301 
346 
465.3 

363.8 

638.6 

rates  of  those  workers  are  sometimes 
reduced.  This  is  done  so  that  the 
wages  of  the  workers  whose  individual 
output  has  not  been  increased  can  be 
raised.)  What  the  new  norms  will  be 
is  not  known,  but  Stalin  indicated  in 
his  speech  to  the  AU-Union  Confer- 
ence of  Stakhanovites  that  they  would 
be  somewhere  between  the  old  norm 
and  the  production  level  of  the  Stak- 
hanovites. New  wage  rates  also  are 
not  known,  but  an  example  can  be 
given  of  wages  in  a  Stakhanovized 
seam  in  a  coal  mine.  The  new  rates 
will  probably  be  near  these  wage 
levels.     (See  Table  VI.)     The   basic 


1,000  rubles,  an  amount,  incidentally, 
about  equal  to  the  basic  rate  for  man- 
agers of  medium-sized  mines. 

The  question  of  unemployment  re- 
sulting from  the  Stakhanov  move- 
ment is  at  present  academic  in  view 
of  the  shortage  of  labor  in  the  USSR. 
Labor  scarcity  is  a  standing  excuse  of 
factory  directors  for  under-fulfiUment 
of  plans. 

A    FEW    ABUSES 

In  the  long  run  Stakhanovism  is 
not  expected  to  have  results  detri- 
mental to  labor.  But  in  certain 
instances  there  have  been  abuses  in 
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its  application.  Factory  managers 
have  tried  to  increase  output  by 
"speed-up,"  just  as  workers  have 
attempted  to  eliminate  operations 
which  are  essential  to  the  process  of 
production.  Likewise  the  movement 
has  not  come  without  opposition,  as 
was  foreseen.  Ordjonikidze  in  his 
letter  of  congratulation  to  the  Donbas 
miners  on  September  13  said:  "I  will 
not  conceal  the  fact  that  I  greatly 
fear  the  movement  will  meet  with 
narrow-minded  skepticism  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  backward  leaders, 
which  in  fact  will  mean  sabotage." 
Instances  of  violent  opposition  by 
workers  have  been  reported  but  their 
number  appears  to  be  decreasing. 
Resistance  to  the  movement  on  the 
part  of  administrators  seems  to  be 
more  serious.  Such  resistance  is  nat- 
ural in  view  of  the  fact  that  Stak- 
hanovite  methods  of  work  necessitate 
revision  of  production  plans  and  fac- 
tory organization.  A  sudden  increase 
in  output  of  some  one  detail  throws 
the  whole  process  out  of  line.  When 
this  first  occurred,  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  some  managers  was  to  stop 
production  of  that  detail  and  shift  the 
worker  to  something  else,  or  to  dis- 
courage production  above  norms  by 
not  paying  the  usual  bonus  rates. 
Many  such  instances  were  described 
at  the  conference  of  Stakhanovites 
and  very  strict  measures  are  being 
taken  to  prevent  their  repetition. 
Sabotage  trials  are  being  held. 


Trials,  however,  are  not  the  solu- 
tion for  the  disequilibria  caused  by 
the  Stakhanov  movement.  The  reso- 
lution of  this  difficulty  is  being  sought 
by  bringing  all  production  up  to  the 
new  levels. 

From  the  speeches  given  at  various 
meetings  held  recently,  it  is  clear  that 
the  majority  of  administrators  do  not 
know  how  to  handle  the  movement. 
They  usually  speak  in  vague  generali- 
ties, while  workers  enumerate  specific 
changes  and  improvements.  The  ad- 
ministrators find  it  difficult  to  foresee 
what  the  workers  will  be  able  to 
accomplish.  They  continue  to  think 
in  terms  of  old  norms  and  old  forms 
of  organization.  Not  until  they  are 
able  correctly  to  estimate  the  new 
technical  capacity  of  the  workers 
will  they  be  able  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  movement  and  again  take  the 
leadership.  This  is  of  great  im- 
portance because,  until  it  is  done, 
the  processes  of  the  national  economy 
will  not  be  synchronized. 

The  rationalization  of  industry  in 
the  USSR,  may  be  facilitated  by  the 
fact  that  a  great  number  of  new 
workers  enter  industry  each  year, 
and  the  new  methods  can  be  taught 
them  directly,  without  their  having 
to  unlearn  obsolete  techniques. 

Extracts  from  a  Research  Bulletin 
of  the  American  Russian  Institute 
for  Cultural  Relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 


A  Large  Hotel,  like  a  City,  Has  Its  Sanitary 
Department,  and  Constant  Watchfulness 
Is  Needed  to  Prevent  Housemaid's  Knee 
and   Cuts    from   Smashed   Liquor    Bottles 


Employee  Health 
at  the  Waldorf 


By  P.  T.  Lindner 

Sanitation  Inspector,  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York  City 


IT  IS  often  said  that  our  larger 
hotels  are  cities  within  them- 
selves. Although  it  is  extriva- 
gant  to  compare  the  number  of 
occupants  of  even  the  largest  hostelry 
to  the  population  of  a  city,  yet  the 
total  of  the  guests  and  employees  of 
a  first-class  modern  hotel  in  the  course 
of  a  year  would  not  fall  short  of  that 
of  a  city  proper. 

Like  cities,  therefore,  hotels  require 
something  analogous  to  a  board  of 
health  and  a  sanitary  department, 
and  a  multitude  of  regulations  insur- 
ing the  safety  and  health  of  their 
inhabitants.  In  only  a  few  instances, 
however,  have  hotel  managements 
sufficiently  recognized  the  grave  re- 
sponsibilities assumed  by  them  not 
only  because  of  the  large  numbers  of 
persons  entertained  but  also  by  reason 


of  the  almost  complete  environment 
which  they  supply  as  affecting  the 
health  and  well-being  of  their  patrons. 

Aside  from  ordinary  soap-and- 
water  cleanliness,  the  tendency  has 
been  merely  to  observe  the  minimum 
requirements  of  the  statutes  providing 
for  examinations  for  communicable 
diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis,  typhoid 
fever,  dysentery  and  venereal  infec- 
tions. There  has  been  little  effort  to 
supplement  the  laws  by  a  more  ex- 
tensive examination  such  as  would  not 
only  protect  the  public  from  diseases 
but  also  safeguard  the  hotel  itself 
against  inefficient  help  and  prevent- 
able ailments  in  its  workers. 

On  the  score  of  safety  a  similarly 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  hotel's 
obligation  has  centered  discussions 
too  much  on  prevention  of  accidents 
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to  employee,  with  insufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  of  prevention  of 
communicable  disease  injurious  both 
to  the  public  and  to  fellow  employes. 

There  is  need  for  both  intensive  and 
extensive  improvements  in  sanitation 
and  safety  measures.  The  sugges- 
tions which  follow  have  the  merit  of 
being  not  mere  theories  but  tested 
betterments  in  general  hotel  hygiene. 

The  first  physical  examination  be- 
fore an  applicant  is  employed  should 
disclose  not  only  symptoms  of  com- 
municable disease,  if  any,  but  also 
indications  of  physical  incapacity  for 
the  particular  job  sought.  The  men- 
tal state  of  the  applicant  should  also 
be  determined,  and  diplomatic  ques- 
tioning may  serve  to  determine  some- 
thing of  his  home  environment  and 
social  background.  In  this  way  it 
can  be  found  whether  or  not  he  is 
subject  to  conditions  causing  con- 
tinual worry  or  mental  strain  such  as 
would  affect  his  efficiency. 

Preliminary  examinations  should 
also  locate  any  existing  rupture,  heart 
weakness,  flat  feet,  etc.,  which  might 
disqualify  an  applicant  for  the  type 
of  work  sought.  For  example  house- 
men who  have  to  move  furniture, 
pianos,  should  be  in  sound  physical 
condition.  This  is  equally  true  of 
any  who  have  to  handle  considerable 
weights.  At  the  first  sanitary  in- 
spection of  800  food  handlers  in  The 
Waldorf-Astoria,  I  detected  44  cases 
of  inguinal  hernia  which  I  referred  to 
our  Medical  Department.  Most  of 
these  employees  did  not  even  know 


that  they  had  this  condition.  Our 
physicians  in  every  case  insisted  that 
the  employee  suffering  from  hernia 
should  wear  a  truss  while  at  work. 
Each  case  record  was  properly  placed 
on  file  in  order  to  protect  the  corpora- 
tion against  unnecessary  and  dis- 
honest claims.  A  waiver  on  the  part 
of  the  employee  does  not  protect  the 
employer  in  a  suit  in  the  State  of  New 
York  in  such  contested  cases. 

The  constructive  action  based  upon 
examination  for  all  weakness  affecting 
employes'  working  capacity  illustrates 
the  proper  policy  to  pursue  with  re- 
spect to  all  ailments,  both  mental  and 
physical,  but  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  in  the  hotel  business  as  a 
whole.  In  other  words,  the  purpose 
of  the  examination  is  not  merely  to 
reject  the  unfit,  but  to  provide  proper 
and  easily  accessible  treatment  which 
will  remedy  adverse  conditions  in  the 
partially  unfit.  If  from  the  start  the 
employee  is  taught  to  regard  the 
hotel  management  as  a  friendly 
agency  which  has  his  well-being  in 
mind  as  well  as  its  own  business  inter- 
ests, there  arises  a  loyal  attitude  and 
a  willingness  to  report  minor  ailments 
in  time  to  institute  preventive  treat- 
ment. 


EASY   TREATMENTS 


A  policy  guaranteeing  thorough 
examinations  and  easily  obtained 
treatments  will  result  in  a  big  return 
of  profit  for  employers.  No  matter 
how  talented  or  experienced  employes 
may  be,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
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the  actual  performance  of  their  tasks 
is  always  dependent  upon  their  physi- 
ological functions.  It  is  only  through 
the  body  that  the  mind,  heart  and 
will  can  render  service.  Ideal  physi- 
cal condition  is  therefore  the  very 
foundation  of  ideal  hotel  service. 
Hence,  the  all  important  personal 
equation  in  service  will  be  no  better 
than  the  sanitary  office  in  the  long 
run. 

The  gains  from  thorough-going  at- 
tention to  health  considerations  may 
be  summarized  under  these  heads: 
First,  profits  from  saving  of  time  and 
compensation  otherwise  lost  in  pre- 
ventable or  unnecessarily  prolonged 
illnesses;  second,  securing  a  higher 
class  of  workers  at  the  outset;  third, 
avoidance  of  delay  and  inefficiency  of 
substitute  employes;  fourth,  saving  of 
equipment,  breakage,  etc.;  fifth,  a  de- 
crease in  insurance  rates;  sixth,  elimi- 
nation of  dishonest  claims  and 
malingerers. 

It  may  seem  at  the  first  glance  that 
the  monthly  sanitary  inspections  of 
each  individual  food  handler  involve 
tremendous  bother  and  work.  This 
is  not  so  if  the  examinations  are 
done  systematically  and  the  records 
filed  so  that  cases  requiring  further  at- 
tention come  up  automatically.  In  a 
short  time,  I  was  able  to  get  the  ex- 
aminations of  all  our  food  handlers 
under  control  by  using  the  following 
method. 

I  issued  control  cards  as  shown  on 
page  369.  The  right  half  of  the  card 
is  given  to  the  employee  and  the  left 


half  is  kept  for  my  files.  At  each  in- 
spection, the  date  is  filled  in  on  both 
cards.  In  the  event  that  an  em- 
ployee fails  to  report  for  an  examina- 
tion, I  immediately  investigate  the 
reason.     On    the    back   of   the    card 

Elft  aaUUirf-Asliina 
SANrrARY  INSPECTION  REPORT 


Charge  of  vioLstions  of  tht  Sdnildry  Code : 


Time  given  to  remove  violdCJons 


E  WANAG£M£NT 


which  is  issued  to  the  employee,  are 
printed  the  house  rules  of  sanitation, 
as  shown  below.  On  the  back  of  the 
card,  kept  in  my  files,  I  check  the 
physical  condition  of  the  employee. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  that  when  I 
observe  any  symptoms  of  any  disease, 
the  employee  is  sent  for  further  exami- 
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nation  and  treatment  to  our  medical 
department.  The  innumerable  con- 
tacts to  which  every  human  being  who 
lives  in  a  large  city  is  subjected  make 
a  monthly  check-up  on  personal 
hygiene  a  common-sense  necessity. 
Such  a  frequently  recurring  examina- 
tion is  instrumental  in  stimulating  a 
higher  standard  of  moral  and  personal 
hygiene  among  the  employes.  It  has 
the  great  advantage  of  keeping  con- 
tinually before  every  employee  the 
lessons  of  proper  precautions  and 
correct  habits.  Disease  is  prevented 
by  firmly  entrenched  habits  and  pre- 
cautions such  as  are  made  possible 
only  in  this  way. 

COMMONEST    DISEASES 

Among  food  handlers  the  common- 
est diseases  and  objectionable  condi- 
tions are  body  odors,  foot  odors, 
vermin,  pediculosis,  scabies  and  ring- 
worm. Pediculosis  and  scabies  are 
easily  transferred  to  other  employes 
by  the  use  of  toilets  which  have  not 
been  properly  disinfected.  Shower 
baths  and  walking  bare-footed  on 
public  beaches  are  frequently  re- 
sponsible for  the  communication  of 
ring-worm. 

In  order  to  install  dicipline  among 
our  employes,  the  following  form  is 
used.  Any  employee  found  violating 
the  house  rules  of  sanitation  or  violat- 
ing the  sanitary  code,  is  reported  to 
the  head  of  the  department  where  he 
is  employed. 

Any  defective  material  and  equip- 
ment in  kitchen,  pantries,  toilets,  etc., 


also  are  reported  on  these  sheets,  in 
order  that  they  may  receive  immedi- 
ate attention  and  repairs. 

MANY    RACES 

In  a  cosmopolitan  population  like 
ours,  every  large  institution  is  likely 
to  employ  persons  of  many  different 
racial  strains;  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  hotels  which  require  a  wide 
variety  of  talent  such  as  is  best  sup- 
plied by  representatives  of  various 
countries.  In  checking  over  our  em- 
ployes, I  find  that  those  from  certain 
countries,  where  poor  sanitary  condi- 
tions are  known  to  exist,  very  often 
show  the  marks  of  such  disadvanta- 
geous environment.  They  need  espe- 
cially close  attention  on  account  of 
their  ignorance  of  hygiene,  and  the 
resistant  attitude  born  of  such  igno- 
rance. It  sometimes  requires  a  stern 
diciplinary  attitude  to  educate  em- 
ployes of  this  type  to  the  point  where 
they  are  willing  to  share  in  the  safety 
program.  This  work  is  made  easier, 
however,  if  a  reasonable  appeal  is 
made  to  the  employee's  intelligence 
by  a  few  minutes  of  statistical  and 
other  fact-recitals  which  prove  con- 
clusively the  need  for  the  health  meas- 
ures he  is  being  asked  to  observe. 

Experience  proves  that  it  is  better 
to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  employment 
of  persons  of  exceptionally  defective 
training  in  health  and  sanitation 
habits  and  those  who  live  in  such 
congested  quarters  that  any  disease 
of  a  contagious  nature  is  almost  sure 
to  spread  among  them.     Such  "cheap 
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help"  is  apt  to  prove  expensive  in  the 
net  result  of  inefficiency  and  un- 
necessary sickness.  On  the  other 
hand,  men  who  have  had  military 
training  are  especially  quick  to  grasp 
the  importance  of  regular  inspection, 
and  proper  sanitary  rules. 

There  is  much  need  for  a  simple  set 
of  rules  which  will  prevent  another 
source  of  serious  illness — food  poi- 
soning. I  suggest,  among  others, 
these  standard  precautions: 

1.  All  food  items  should  be  in- 
spected when  they  are  received. 

2.  Botulism  and  frequent  out- 
breaks of  enteric  disorders  point  to  the 
need  for  more  careful  inspection  of 
canned  food.  The  final  responsibility 
must  rest  squarely  upon  the  inspector 
who  passes  the  can  for  opening.  The 
can  should  show  no  sign  of  swell  or 
leak.  Seams  should  be  tight  and 
clean.  In  opening  there  should  be  no 
outrush  of  gas  or  spurt  of  liquid. 
Suction  inward  is  desirable.  The 
odor  should  be  noticed  at  once,  and 
any  unnatural  smell  should  condemn 
the  contents.  Fermenting  food 
should  be  destroyed  at  once.  The 
container  should  not  show  marked 
corrosion. 

3.  The  inspectors  of  canned  and 
fresh  foods  should  be  drilled  in  the 
tests  of  good  quality  and  sound  con- 
dition for  all  good  products. 

4.  Food  should  be  covered  and  pro- 
tected at  all  times  from  flies  and  ver- 
min. An  outbreak  of  dysentery  in 
New  Jersey,  with  230  cases  reported, 
was  caused  by  flies. 


5.  Under  this  heading  should  come 
also  a  proper  inspection  of  all  plumb- 
ing in  toilets,  locker-rooms,  kitchens 
and  implements,  ice-boxes,  sewer 
pipes,  in  order  to  prevent  contamina- 
tion of  food  by  indirect  means. 

The  outbreak  of  amoebic  dysentery 
in  Chicago  in  fall  1933  points  to  the 
urgency  of  the  last  mentioned  rule. 
According  to  reports,  a  corroded  and 
leaking  sewer  pipe,  which  crossed  a 
cooking  tank  of  the  circulating  water 
system,  was  responsible  for  the  epi- 
demic which  caused  from  8cxd  to  900 
cases  of  illness  and  some  50  or  60 
deaths.  Frequent  inspections  should 
be  made  of  all  plumbing  to  detect 
leaks  and  improperly  caulked  joints. 

An  accident,  which  was  reported 
from  Oklahoma  City  in  1932  should 
serve  as  a  warning  against  serving 
food  which  is  stale  or  left  outside  the 
icebox. 

Nearly  200  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren who  ate  sandwiches  left  over 
from  a  University  Club  party  became 
ill.  The  University  held  a  stag  party 
for  which  700  ham,  beef  and  pork 
sandwiches  were  prepared.  Almost 
half  of  them  were  left  over.  The 
club  manager  sent  them  to  the 
manager  of  the  community  camp.  A 
few  hours  later  200  persons  in  the 
camp  were  stricken.  Those  who  did 
not  eat  those  left  over  sandwiches 
were  not  taken  ill. 

A  poisoning  from  silver  polish  was 
reported  in  1928. 

Thirty  persons  attending  a  conven- 
tion dinner  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  became 
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acutely  ill,  a  few  hours  after  the 
dinner.  It  was  thought  at  first  that 
the  illness  was  food  poisoning.  When 
a  physician  investigated  he  could  find 
no  evidence  of  spoiled  or  contam- 
inated food,  but  when  passing  through 
a  pantry  he  noticed  the  odor  of  prussic 
acid  in  a  powder  silver  polish.  It  was 
later  determined  that  this  powder 
contained  20.54  per  cent  of  sodium 
cyanide.  Through  insufficient  rins- 
ing, traces  of  the  polish  had  remained 
on  the  utensils  and  in  such  spots  as 
the  spouts  of  tea  pots,  it  was  believed. 

This  accident  led  the  City  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  in  1929  to  place  a  ban  on 
any  poisonous  chemical  used  for  the 
cleaning  of  silverware  or  utensils  used 
for  food.  Other  cities  soon  added 
similar  laws  to  their  sanitary  codes. 

Many  hotels  and  restaurants  were 
using  the  polish  containing  a  deadly 
poison  like  cyanide  without  knowing 
of  the  danger,  because  the  package 
labels  bore  no  poison  sign. 

housemaid's  knee 

The  largest  group  of  accidents  in 
hotels  and  restaurants  are,  of  course, 
injuries  of  employes  while  at  work. 
Col.  Edward  Olmsted,  Executive 
Director  of  the  American  Hotels 
Corporation  stated  recently  that  the 
principal  types  of  these  accidents  are 
cuts,  burns,  slips  and  falls,  accidents 
from  lifting,  and  accidents  from  fall- 
ing objects.  In  our  experience  the 
accidents  caused  by  foreign  bodies 
in  eyes,  those  resulting  from  being 
struck  by  moving  objects,  and  those 


caused  by  striking  immobile  objects, 
are  among  the  most  common. 

If  we  pay  more  attention  to  the 
cause  of  these  accidents,  we  can 
eliminate  a  high  percentage.  For 
instance,  in  the  first  year  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  Waldorf-Astoria,  the 
so-called  housemaid's  knee  was  one 
of  the  most  frequent  troubles  among 
our  housemaids.  After  supplying 
our  employes  with  rubber  knee  pads, 
this  condition  has  been  practically 
eliminated. 

In  order  to  cut  down  on  accidents 
by  cuts,  which  were  caused  by  break- 
ing liquor  bottles,  The  Waldorf- 
Astoria  has  installed  a  machine  which 
breaks  the  bottles  and  avoids  injuries. 
The  causes  of  the  principal  types  of 
accidents  as  Col.  Edward  Olmsted 
mentioned  are:  i.  Disregard  for  rules 
set  up  to  govern  proper  working 
methods.  2.  Lack  of  proper  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  hazards  of  the  work. 
3.  Foolish  hurry.  4.  Improper  plan- 
ning of  the  work.  5.  Defective 
materials  and  equipment. 

If  sanitary  education,  rigid  disci- 
pline, careful  inspection  both  personal 
and  technical  at  frequent  intervals, 
and  observation  of  all  rules  for  food 
examination  are  intelligently  applied, 
hotel  operating  costs  can  be  reduced, 
human  life  can  readily  be  made  more 
secure  under  hotel  accommodations 
than  in  any  other  surroundings,  and 
an  appreciative  public  will  reward  the 
"safety  minded"  management  of  ho- 
tels and  restaurants  with  an  ever 
growing  patronage. 


A    Few    Heard    and    Overheard 
Remarks     about    Workers 


What  are  the  Thoughts 
of  Personnel  Men? 


By  R.  O.  Beckman 

Consultant  on  Training,  WPA 
Washington,  D.  C. 


WHAT  regard  do  personnel 
men  have  for  the  employees 
and  supervisors  with  whom 
they  are  in  daily  contact?  What  is 
their  philosophy  of  industrial  rela- 
tions? 

Research  might  answer  these  ques- 
tions in  detail  but,  in  the  absence 
of  such  research,  the  most  that  can 
be  done  is  to  examine  some  of  the 
evidence  available  from  the  spoken 
words  of  personnel  executives. 

For  the  past  few  years  there  have 
been  jotted  down  some  of  the  verbal 
and  written  comments  of  outstanding 
men  engaged  in  personnel  administra- 
tion. These  were  public  expressions 
for  the  most  part  though  some  may 
have  been  made  in  unguarded  mo- 
ments. Let  us  consider  a  few  of 
these  quotations,  each  from  a  different 
source: 

I.  "Discipline?  We  don't  need  to 


worry  about  it.     Either  a  man  does 
what  we  tell  him  or  out  he  goes." 

2.  "We  must  meet  the  obvious 
need  to  reduce  personnel  to  escape 
the  tax  burden  of  the  Social  Security 
Act." 

3.  "Labor  trouble  starts  with  one 
rotten  apple  in  the  barrel  .  .  .  the  old 
story  of  employees  and  their  so-called 
rights." 

4.  "Put  your  costs  up  to  the  fore- 
man. It's  up  to  him  to  cut  them 
or  get  out.  .  .  .  Sock  the  foreman  who 
does  not  meet  the  standard." 

5.  "Several  million  occupational 
incompetents  have  been  raised  to 
new  heights  of  independent  opulence 
through  government  relief." 

6.  "I  won't  tolerate  any  discussion 
groups  on  the  part  of  our  supervisors 
— such  meetings  do  nothing  but  turn 
into  grievance  committees." 

7.  "When    a    family    is   on    rehef, 
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the  head  of  the  house  loses  energy 
and  manhood.  He  no  longer  strikes 
out  for  himself.  The  sooner  Wash- 
ington forgets  all  about  the  able- 
bodied  workers,  the  better." 

8.  "We  suspend  any  worker  who 
meets  with  an  accident  because  of  his 
own  carelessness." 

These  are  not  the  pronouncements 
of  descendants  of  the  Bourbons,  or  of 
Commodore  Vanderbilt.  They  are 
from  the  lips  of  such  men  as  a  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  personnel,  a 
well-known  personnel  manager,  an 
authority  on  employee  training,  and 
a  management  engineer  in  the  per- 
sonnel field. 

A    DIFFERENT    PHILOSOPHY 

Other  quotations  may  also  be  cited, 
illustrative  of  quite  a  different  phi- 
losophy of  human  relations. 

I.  "The  capacity,  development, 
and  state  of  mind  of  employees  as 
individuals  must  be  the  focal  point 
in  all  policy  and  practice  relating  to 
personnel.  In  a  world  that  increas- 
ingly stresses  organization,  schemes, 
policies,  mass  methods,  it  is  good  and 
practical  to  have  persistently  in  mind 
that  the  key  to  effort  in  all  industry 
is  the  individual  and  his  willingness 
to  develop." 

1.  "The  present  chaotic  labor  situa- 
tion is  the  prelude  to  a  new  and  more 
democratic  epoch  in  employer-em- 
ployee relations  in  industry,  the  goal 
of  which  will  be  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  the  individual  in 
place  of  special  privilege." 


3.  "The  coming  discipline  in  indus- 
try will  build  on  motives  of  group 
approval,  individual  creativeness,  self- 
command  rather  than  external  com- 
mand, and  will  rest  on  'power  with,' 
not  'power  over.'  " 

4.  "The  ordinary  workers  should 
have  power  to  check  any  abuses  of 
authority." 

5.  "To  liberate  and  use  the  diver- 
sity of  individual  capacities  in  indus- 
trial planning  and  execution  is  to 
guarantee  collective  efficiency  and 
power  and  to  safeguard  democracy." 

6.  "Rather  than  continue  the  de- 
basing wage  rates  which  barely  keep 
the  workers  in  this  industry  a  fraction 
above  the  starvation  level,  it  would 
be  a  far  more  honorable  thing  to 
liquidate  a  fourth  of  the  firms  engaged 
in  it.  This  would,  of  course,  not  be  a 
permanent  solution  under  a  laissez- 
faire  economy." 

These  citations  are  also  from  men 
concerned  with  human  relations,  but 
are  expressions,  for  the  most  part,  of 
points  of  view  of  management  execu- 
tives rather  than  personnel  adminis- 
trators. 

Ordway  Tead  begins  his  challeng- 
ing volume  on  leadership  by  quoting 
executives  who  believe  as  he  does, 
that  the  vital  problem  of  the  day  is 
how  to  make  industrial  group  activity 
a  happy  and  satisfying  experience  for 
all.  He  implies  that  business  and 
industry  are  entering  a  new  social- 
economic  phase — essentially  a  co- 
operative one  from  the  viewpoint 
of  human  relations.     He  emphasizes 
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the  import  of  the  individual  and  the 
need  of  his  being  given  an  opportunity 
for  personal  development. 

HUMAN    RIGHTS 

Much  has  been  written  and  ex- 
pounded in  recent  years  of  the  need 
for  overcoming  the  cold,  impersonal 
relationship  between  the  corporation 
and  its  workers.  But  nearly  all  of 
the  championship  of  human  rights 
has  come  from  business  executives, 
from  spokesmen  for  organized  labor, 
in  some  instances  from  economists, 
psychologists,  or  political  leaders,  or 
from  pioneers  like  Ordway  Tead, 
Henry  C.  Metcalf,  or  David  R.  Craig, 
who  are  architects  rather  than  con- 
tractors in  the  personnel  field,  and 
not  actively  engaged  in  administering 
human  relations. 

In  all  the  wide  range  of  present  day 
vocations  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
assume  that  personnel  directors  would 
be  the  first  to  recognize  the  doctrine 
that  human  understanding  is  an 
essential  factor  in  business  manage- 
ment. The  personnel  man's  intimate 
contacts  with  the  worker,  especially 
during  the  harrowing  unemployment 
and  privation  of  the  past  half  decade, 
when  he  should  have  been  rubbing  an 
occasional  elbow  with  relief  workers, 
with  bankrupt  brokers,  hitch-hikers, 
and  the  wistful  threadbares  lined  up 


at  the  employment  office  window, 
might  have  led  him  to  realize  that 
profits  cannot  be  placed  above  human 
rights. 

Aside  from  any  socio-economic  the- 
orizing on  his  part,  it  would  appear 
natural  for  the  personnel  executive, 
by  virtue  of  his  very  profession,  to 
stand  for  the  development  of  self- 
reliance  and  achievement  by  the 
individual  worker.  Because  of  his 
own  difficulties  in  getting  his  recom- 
mendations accepted,  it  would  seem 
natural  for  him  to  be  responsive  to 
changes  which  would  modify  the 
essence  of  authority  from  brute  power 
to  capacity  and  intellect,  whereby  the 
worker  might  be  pulled  out  of  the 
stagnant  swamp  of  utter  subservience. 

These  assumptions  are  obviously 
far  from  being  in  accord  with  the 
observed  attitudes  of  the  first  group 
of  personnel  men  cited  above.  There 
seems  no  conclusion  other  than  that 
at  heart  they  are  diametrically  op- 
posed to  democratic  opportunity  for 
the  individual  and  are  really  paternal 
autocrats.  They  seem  to  have 
adopted  the  philosophy  of  profit- 
takers  (with  its  accompanying  recom- 
pense of  cloistered  private  offices, 
leather  upholstery,  and  push  buttons) 
rather  than  that  of  the  business 
executives  quoted  above  and  by 
Ordway  Tead. 


Cincinnati  Employment  Office  De- 
velops Questions  and  Procedures  for 
Finding  out  if  Skilled  Work.  Appli- 
cants   Really     Know    Their    Jobs. 


How  to  Question 
Job  Seekers 


Summarizing  a  Report  of 

Andrew  Thompson,  Jr. 
and  Associates 


SOME  important  work  has  just 
been  completed  by  the  Cincin- 
nati Employment  Center  in 
preparing  up-to-date  sets  of  questions 
for  testing  claims  of  persons  seeking 
employment.  The  complete  set  of 
questions,  designed  for  interviewing 
over  IOC  different  kinds  of  workers 
have  just  been  published  in  "Inter- 
view Aids  and  Trade  Questions  for 
Employment  Offices,"  by  Lorin  An- 
drew Thompson,  Jr.  and  Associations, 
(Harper  and  Brothers). 

The  first  attempt  to  develop  trade 
questions  included  the  preparation  of 
sets  of  written  trade  questions  which 
could  be  administered  economically 
by  the  group-testing  method.  Writ- 
ten tests,  however,  proved  to  be  satis- 
factory for  only  a  relatively  small 
number     of     applicants     registered. 


Most  applicants  for  work  in  skilled 
and  unskilled  trades  are  primarily 
manual  workers.  These  men  could 
not  read  well  enough  to  do  themselves 
justice  if  given  a  written  trade  exami- 
nation. When  asked  for  the  same  in- 
formation in  the  form  of  oral  ques- 
tions, however,  the  responses  were 
highly  satisfactory.  For  this  reason, 
reliance  was  thereafter  placed  on  oral 
questions. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  interviewing 
then  proceeded  to  use  available  army 
tests.  Preliminary  trials  of  these 
tests  were  so  successful  that  the  re- 
search staff  embarked  on  a  compre- 
hensive program  designed  to  modern- 
ize these  tests,  and  to  develop  trade 
questions  for  additional  occupations. 

In  revising  the  army  trade  tests  the 
questions  were  administered  to  skilled 
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tradesmen  who  were  asked  to  indicate 
those  questions  referring  to  obsolete 
trade  practices.  Their  help  was  also 
secured  in  developing  new  questions 
dealing  with  present-day  practices. 
The  results  of  this  procedure  were 
then  compared  with  information  con- 
tained in  the  latest  trade  manuals. 
Or  the  procedure  was  reversed, 
namely,  army  trade  test  questions 
were  checked  against  the  recent  trade 
Hterature  and  the  resulting  modified 
questions  were  submitted  to  expert 
tradesmen  for  criticism. 

After  these  revisions  had  been  made 
the  questions  were  tried  out  on  the 
applicants  claiming  competence  in  a 
particular  occupation,  and  on  trades- 
men selected  because  they  were  not 
familiar  with  the  particular  trade  in- 
volved. The  results  obtained  were 
then  analyzed  to  determine  which 
questions  should  be  dropped  and 
which  retained.  Usually  about 
twenty  questions  would  survive. 

A  system  of  rating  on  the  basis  of 
answers  was  developed.  Careful  in- 
structions were  issued  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  oral  tests  were  to  be 
administered. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  occu- 
pations for  which  the  questions  were 
worked  out:  auto  mechanics  (sepa- 
rate questions  for  several  varieties 
of  them),  blacksmith,  bricklayer, 
butcher,  carpenters  (of  various  sorts), 
compositor,  cook,  drop-forger,  elec- 
tricians (of  different  specialties), 
structural  ironworker,  paperhanger, 
practical  nurse,  sheet  metal  workers. 


truck  drivers,  wireless  operator,  etc. 
etc. 

MAIDS    AND    BUTLERS 

Of  considerable  interest  is  the  fol- 
lowing "serving  test  for  maids  and 
butlers": 

1.  Q.  In    setting    the    table,    where 

do  you  place  the  knife?     (b) 
Spoons? 
A.   (a)  Right  of  plate,     (b)  Right 
of  plate  (and  right  of  knife). 

2.  Q.  What   food  would  be  served 

with  a  wooden  fork  and  spoon  ? 
A.  Salad  (cole  slaw). 

3.  Q.  With  which  hand  do  you  hold 

serving  dishes? 
A.  Left  (hold  flat  on  the  palm). 

4.  Q.  Where  do  you  place  the  butter 

plate  when  you  set  the  table? 
A.  At  left  of  service  plate  at  point 
of  fork. 

5.  Q.  What  is  the  proper  place  for 

the  water  glasses? 
A.  At  right  of  plate  at  point  of 
knife. 

6.  Q.  In  laying  out  silver,  where  do 

you  place  the  pieces  to  be  used 
first? 
A.  Farthest  from  plate. 

7.  Q.  How  do  you  notify  the  guests 

that  you  are  ready  for  them? 
A.  Say  "Dinner  is  served"  (an- 
nounce the  dinner). 

8.  Q.  Whom  do  you  serve  first  at 

the  table? 
A.  Hostess. 

9.  Q.  When  serving,  what  is  used 

under  a  hot  dish  as  a  pad  on 
your  arm? 
A.  Folded  napkin. 
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A. 
II.  Q. 

A. 

12.  Q. 

A. 
13-  Q- 

A. 
14-  Q. 

A. 
15-  Q- 

lo.  Q.  Which  hand  do  you  use  to  re- 
move   the    salad    plate?     (b) 
Meat  platter? 
(a)  Left,     (b)  Left. 
If   the   hostess   pours   coffee, 
where  do  you  place  the  cof- 
feepot ? 
.At  her  right. 

Which  hand  do  you  use  to  re- 
move the  soup  dish  ?  (b)  But- 
ter plate? 

(a)  Left,     (b)  Right. 
What  would  you  use  to  serve 
soup  if  you  had  no  soup  plates  ? 
Soup  bowls  or  cups. 
Which    side    do    you    serve 
dishes  on,  if  guest  helps  him- 
self (such  as  vegetable)? 
Left. 

When  do  you  remove  service 
plates?  (b)  What  do  you 
substitute  in  their  places? 
A.  (a)  At  conclusion  of  first 
course,  (b)  Plate  for  next 
course. 

1 6.  Q.  Which    side    do    you    serve 

drinks? 
A.  Right. 

17.  Q.  What  do  you  use  to  remove 

crumbs  from  the  tablecloth? 
A.  Napkin  and  plate  or  crumb  set 
(crumber). 

18.  Q.  What    makes    up    a    dessert 

"setup"  (dessert  service)  ? 
A.  Dessert  plate  with  doily,  finger 
bowl    partially    filled,    silver- 
ware for  dessert. 

19.  Q.  What    is    meant    by    buffet 

service  ? 
A.  A    meal    where    guests    help 


themselves  to  food  which  has 
been  set  on  table  beforehand. 
20.  Q.  Describe  how  you  serve  the 
cereal  at  breakfast  after  a 
course  of  fruit  has  been  served 
in  a  fruit  glass. 
A.  Remove  fruit  glass  and  plate 
with  left  hand  and  place  ce- 
real bowl  on  plate  with  right 
hand. 

JANITORS 

The  following  is  the  test  for  janitors 
and  porters: 

1.  Q.  What   do   you    use    to   clean 

brass? 
A.  Pohsh    or    Bon    Ami.     (Any 
abrasive — score  o.) 

2.  Q.  What  is  the  best  bucket  to  use 

for  mopping? 
A.  Mop  bucket  or  wringer  bucket. 

3.  Q.  What  is  put  in  the  water  when 

washing  windows? 
A.  Ammonia  (alcohol)  (kerosene) 
(vinegar). 

4.  Q.  What  tool  do  you  use  to  re- 

move   the    water    from    the 
glass? 
A.  Squeegee.     (Window     rubber 
— score  2.) 

5.  Q.  What   safety   device   is   used 

when     washing     outside     of 
windows? 
A.  Safety  belt  (window  jack). 

6.  Q.  What  is  scattered  on  a  wooden 

floor  before  sweeping? 
A.  Sweeping    compound    (sand) 
(sawdust)  (dustdown). 

7.  Q.  How      are     linoleum      floors 

treated   to   preserve   surface? 
A.  Waxed  (lacquered). 
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A. 


A. 

12.  Q. 

A. 

13-  Q- 


A. 

14. 

Q. 

A. 

15- 

Q- 

A. 

16. 

Q- 

A. 

17.  Q- 


When  several  lights  go  out  at 
once,  what  is  usually  the 
trouble  ? 

Fuse  blown  out  (short  circuit). 
What  tools  are  used  to  open  up 
a  stopped-up  water  closet? 
Force  cup  or  snake  (wire) 
(chaser)  (auger). 
What  do  you  do  before  replac- 
ing a  worn  washer  on  a  water 
faucet? 

Shut  off  water. 

When  hunting  a  gas  leak,  what 
do  you  put  on  the  joints  to 
find  the  leak? 
Soap  solution. 

What  is  best  to  clean  marble? 
Dutch  Cleanser,  lye.  (Acid — 
score  o.) 

What  is  a  Stillson  or  Trimo 
wrench  used  for? 
Pipe. 

What  is  used  on  threads  in 
fitting  pipe? 

White  lead  (thread  compound) 
(soap)  (thick  paint)  (litharge). 
How  would  you  care  for  a 
paintbrush  after  being  used 
for  the  first  time? 
Wash  first  and  then  lay  out  (in 
linseed  oil). 

What  do  you  use  to  clean  wall- 
paper? 

Dough  (commercial  cleaners) 
(washing  injures  it,  unless 
washable). 

What   is   commonly   used    in 
thinning    paint    (or,    to    thin 
paint)? 
Turps  or  linseed  oil. 


18.  Q.  What  do  you  call  a  key  which 

unlocks  all  doors  in  a  building  ? 
A.  Master. 

19.  Q.  What  chemical  do  you  use  to 

clean    (disinfect)   trash  cans? 
A.  Dry  lime  or  chloride  of  lime 
(Lysol). 

20.  Q.  What  would  you  use  to  bleach 

a  darkened  hardwood  floor? 
A.  Oxalic  acid  (hot  water  solution 
of  oxalic  acid). 


BUTCHERS 


The  following  for  a  butcher  or  meat- 
cutter: 

1.  Q.  From    what    part    are    pork 

chops  usually  cut? 
A.  Loin. 

2.  Q.  How  many  ribs  are  cut  to  a 

rib  of  beef? 
A.  7,  or  8,  or  g. 

3.  Q.  What  are  two  knives  a  butcher 


A. 


8.  Q. 


Steak    (cutting)    and    boning 

(trimming). 

From  what  part  of  the  hog  do 

you  get  picnic  or  Cahfornia 

hams? 

Shoulder 

What  is  located  between  the 

first  rib  and  the  hip  (on  beef)  ? 

Loin  (porterhouse). 

What  is  the  average  weight  of 

sweetbreads? 

I  to  I  pound. 

From  what  is  tripe  made? 

Stomach  (belly)  or  paunch,  or 

offal. 

From  what  part  of  a  hog  is  salt 

pork  made? 

Belly. 
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9-  Q- 

A. 
10.  Q. 


How  many  ribs  are  left  on  a 
chuck  of  beef? 
4  or  5. 

What  is  the  average  weight  of 
a    plate    from    a    500-pound 
dressed  steer? 
A.  20  to  40. 

11.  Q.  About    what    should    a    hind 

quarter  of  a  500-pound  dressed 
steer  weigh? 
A.   no  to  130. 

12.  Q.  What    should    a    ham    weigh 

from  a  1 50-pound  dressed  hog, 
trimmed  to  pickle? 
A.   10  to  15. 

13.  Q.  What  do  you  call  the  strip  of 

fat  along  the  back  from  which 
the  loin  has  been  pulled? 
A.  Back  fat  (fat  back). 

1 4.  Q.  What  is  the  average  weight  of 

a  steer  liver? 
A.  9  to  12. 

15.  Q.  What  is   the   part  of  a  beef 

between  the  front  legs? 
A.  Brisket. 

16.  Q.  How  old  should  a  calf  be  be- 

fore it  can  be  butchered? 
A.  4  to  5  weeks. 

17.  Q.  What  do  you  call  a  calf  under 

7  days  old? 
A.  Bob  (slunk). 

18.  Q.  Where  is  the  cross  rib  located? 
A.  Shoulder   (forequarter). 

SPECIAL    RECORDS 

A  special  record  blank  was  devised 
for  recording  the  responses  of  each 
applicant  to  each  question  in  each  of 
the  trade  tests  administered.  This 
answer  sheet  lists  the  applicant's 
name,  date  of  birth,  number  of  years' 


experience  within  the  occupation, 
whether  or  not  he  has  attended  any 
trade  schools  within  the  occupation, 
the  amount  and  kind  of  apprentice- 
ship, if  any,  whether  or  not  the  man 
holds  a  trade  license  if  it  is  required, 
whether  or  not  the  man  belongs  to  a 
trade  union,  and  if  so,  whether  or  not 
he  is  active  within  the  union.  The 
answer  sheet  is  designed  so  that  the 
answers  to  forty  questions  can  be  re- 
corded on  the  sheet.  Most  of  the  sets 
of  trade  questions,  however,  have 
been  reduced  to  include  approxi- 
mately twenty  questions.  The  rec- 
ord of  each  individual's  answer  to  each 
of  the  questions  forms  the  basis  for 
research  designed  to  validate  indi- 
vidual items  as  well  as  entire  sets  of 
questions. 

The  interviewers  administer  the 
questions  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing instructions: 

1.  Put  the  applicant  at  his  ease.  Ex- 
plain to  him  that  you  are  going  to 
ask  him  a  series  of  questions  about 
his  trade,  so  that  he  can  demon- 
strate his  familiarity  with  the 
trade.  Assure  him  there  are  no 
catch  questions.  Tell  him  to  listen 
carefully  and  to  think  before  he 
answers. 

2.  Always  present  the  questions  in  the 
order  given. 

3.  Questions  should  be  read  dis- 
tinctly. No  change  in  the  wording 
is  permitted.  If  the  applicant 
does  not  hear  the  question,  then 
the  entire  question  should  be  re- 
peated. 

4.  No  indication  is  to  be  given,  by 
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comment,  facial  expression,  or 
otherwise,  of  the  quality  of  the 
applicant's  answer.  The  answer 
is  to  be  recorded  on  the  answer 
sheet  before  proceeding  to  the  next 
question.  Whenever  the  appli- 
cant's response  to  a  question  does 
not  correspond  to  the  answer  given 
in  the  test  follow-up  questions 
should  be  asked:  (a)  Anything 
more?  (b)  Anything  else?  (c) 
Any  other  name  for  it?  (d)  Any 
other  way  of  saying  the  same 
thing?  (e)  Any  other  way  of  do- 
ing it?  (0  Any  other  reason? 
When  a  question  calls  for  a  name 
and  the  response  is  a  description 
say:  (g)  "The  question  calls  for  a 
name  not  a  description.  What  is 
your  answer?"  When  more  than 
the  required  number  of  items  is 
given  in  answer,  say:  "The  ques- 
tion calls  for  (  )  number.  What 
is  your  answer?" 

5.  Each  question  correctly  answered 
should  receive  four  points  credit. 
Certain  questions  are  divided  into 
two  or  more  points  and  partial 
credits  are  to  be  given  ranging  from 
I  to  3.  When  the  question  is 
failed  the  score  should  be  recorded 
as  zero. 

6.  Trade  rating.''  xr^  based  upon  the 
total  number  of  p  .  its  obtained  in 
the  test.  For  this  purpose  the 
decile  table  should  be  used.  This 
is  a  simple   means  of  converting 


trade  status,  such  as  novice,  ap- 
prentice, journeyman,  expert,  into 
a  ten-step  rating  scale. 


At  the  end  of  each  set  of  trade 
questions  for  which  there  is  a  standard 
prepared  a  table  is  given  which  shows 
the  limits  and  variations  allowed  for 
the  various  decile  ranks.  Some  sets 
of  questions  do  not  have  complete 
tables  available  at  present,  but  these 
will  be  available  in  the  near  future. 

The  table  follows: 

Decile  10  (or  E  plus)  indicates  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent expert  or  master 
workman. 

9  (or  E)  indicates  an  expert. 

8  (or  J  plus)  indicates  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent journeyman. 

7  (or  J)  indicates  the  average  jour- 

neyman. 

6  (or  J  minus)  indicates  a  poor  journey- 
man. 

5  (or  A  plus)  indicates  an  excellent  ap- 
prentice or  a  very  poor 
journeyman. 

4  (or  A)  indicates    the   average   ap- 

prentice. 

3  (or  A  minus)  indicates  a  new  or  poor 
apprentice. 

2  (or  N  plus)  indicates  an  excellent  novice 
or  the  "handy  man." 

I  (or  N)  indicates   a   novice   or   be- 

ginner. 

o  indicates  no  competence  or 

skill. 

The  decile  rating  system  was  built 
up  to  correspond  with  the  trade  skill 
r  ..tings  of  the  army  trade  tests. 


NEWS  NOTES 


RETAIL   EMPLOYMENT 

In  an  effort  to  contribute  to  the 
stabilization  of  employment  in  the 
retail  field,  the  Personnel  Group  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso- 
ciation is  laying  plans  to  publish  a 
manual,  "Formal  Testing  in  Employ- 
ment and  Promotion." 

By  encouraging  the  use  of  intelli- 
gence and  aptitude  tests  for  those 
applying  for  positions  in  retail  stores, 
the  manual  will  seek  to  provide  the 
means  for  reducing  the  number  of  job 
failures  in  retailing  because  of  im- 
proper placement. 

Sources  of  material  for  the  volume 
will  be  investigated  from  now  until 
June,  after  which  a  committee  will  be 
appointed  to  supervise  the  writing 
of  the  book. 

Otho  J.  Hicks,  manager  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Group,  pointed  out  that  the 
use  of  intelligence  and  aptitude  tests 
for  prospective  employees  in  the 
retail  field  up  to  this  time,  has  been 
very  hmited  in  contrast  to  use  in  the 
productive  trades,  public  utilities, 
insurance  companies  and  sales  organ- 
izations. It  will  be  undoubtedly 
necessary,  he  said,  to  supplement  the 
experience  of  those  stores  which  use 
such  testing  with  that  in  other  fields, 
in  the  writing  of  the  manual. 

"The  very  thing  that  has  kept  test- 
ing from  becoming  an  important  tool 
in  employment  offices  in  retail  stores 
is  the  thing  which  demonstrates  its 


greatest  need — the  tremendous  turn- 
over in  employment  due  to  seasonal 
character  of  the  retail  business," 
Mr.  Hicks  declared.  "Scientific  test- 
ing, intelligently  administered,  can 
undoubtedly  do  much  to  stabilize 
turnover  in  retail  distribution  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  other  way  of 
knowing  to  what  extent  turnover  is 
synonymous  with  job  failure  because 
of  improper  placement. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  not  only  will 
this  study  be  useful  both  to  large 
stores  ready  to  employ  a  variety  of 
tests  and  small  stores  eager  to  estab- 
lish simphfied  procedure  in  scientific 
testing,  but  that  it  will  also  succeed 
in  uncovering  the  objective  ways  of 
measuring  'social-mindedness'  and  ex- 
ecutive ability  among  those  employees 
under  consideration  for  supervisory 
responsibihties." 

Another  1936  project  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Group  will  include  a  "Rating 
Manual,"  which  will  cover  in  its  scope 
the  rating  of  executive  and  non- 
executive functions  and  the  use  of 
semi-annual  and  annual  personnel 
inventory  in  measuring  job  produc- 
tion and  job  potentiahties.  It  will 
also  include  mea  cl  salary  adjust- 
ments and  the  1  iking  of  completely 
impersonal  and  objective  evaluation 
of  the  employee's  job  performance. 
The  study  will  be  turned  out  in  sev- 
eral sections  so  that  stores  may  more 
easily  put  into  operation  its  recom- 
mendations.    One  of  its  features  will 
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be  a  model  of  a  standard  rating  form 
for  salespeople,  to  be  devised  by  the 
board  of  the  Personnel  Group. 

This  latter  work  will  be  a  project 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
board  composed  of  the  following: 
Mrs.  Isabella  Brandow,  Lord  &  Tay- 
lor, Chairman  of  the  Group;  Frances 
Burger,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.; 
Frank  Glick  of  the  Retail  Research 
Association;  Miss  Helen  Norton,  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  Prince  School  for 
Store  Service  Education,  Boston;  and 
Mr.  Hicks. 


STUDY    AID 


A  Teaching  and  Study  Aid  for  "The 
Art  of  Leadership,"  by  Ordway  Tead, 
has  been  issued  by  the  Association 
Press,  New  York.  The  pamphlet, 
which  is  priced  at  35  cents,  contains  a 
series  of  questions  based  on  the  con- 
tents of  each  chapter  of  the  book. 

SCHOOLING    OF    WORKERS 

The  American  workman  still  has 
faith  in  the  advantages  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  himself,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  public  has  not  been  hearing 
so  much  about  his  efforts  during  the 
depression,  according  to  a  survey  of 
its  employees  recently  made  by  Phila- 
delphia   Storage    Battery   Company. 

Approximately  350  supervisors,  at 
the  Philco  plant,  which  employs 
10,000  persons,  are  taking  courses  at 
the  factory  in  industrial  supervision. 


under  the  auspices  of  Penn  State 
College,  George  E.  Deming  executive 
vice-president  of  the  company 
reported. 

At  least  6  per  cent,  and  possibly  10 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees are  taking  correspondence 
school  courses,  with  approximately  50 
men  in  positions  of  responsibility, 
such  as  supervisory,  laboratory,  engi- 
neering and  office  positions,  enrolled. 

Some  150  of  the  employees  are  tak- 
ing courses  at  the  Evening  School  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
number  of  workers  are  taking  a  time 
and  motion  study  course,  using  the 
Stetson  Junior  High  School  facilities. 

The  Philadelphia  Storage  Battery 
Company  is  refunding  each  month  a 
part  of  the  money  paid  by  the  men 
for  their  correspondence  courses. 
This  refund  is  arranged  so  that  only 
those  men  who  have  taken  their 
studies  seriously  receive  it.  The 
names  of  these  employees  receiving 
the  refund  are  published  in  the  com- 
pany bulletin.  This,  Mr.  Deming  ex- 
plained, keeps  the  company's  policy 
of  "helping  those  who  help  them- 
selves" before  the  men  at  all  times. 

The  results,  he  observed,  have  been 
highly  gratifying  both  for  the  men 
and  the  company.  Both  the  officials 
of  the  Company  and  the  teachers  of 
the  courses  have  found  that  lay-offs 
or  discharges  are  comparatively  rare 
among  the  men  who  are  carrying  on 
these  studies. 
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